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The American Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge 
for the year 1849. Boston: Charles C. Little and James 
Brown. 12mo, pp. 370. | 


Tue American Almanac, of which the twentieth volume is 
now before us, needs no commendation to those who have known 
its character from the beginning. In addition to the great amount 
of astronomical information appropriate to an almanac, each suc- 
cessive issue of the work contains a body of statistics and of 
miscellaneous knowledge which gives it a permanent value. In 
this volume the elaborate article on “the Coast Survey of the 
United States ;” that on “the Increase of Population in the Uni- 
ted States as affected by Immigration ;” that ou “the Ice trade 
in the United States ;” ana others that might be mentioned, are 
articles which can not become obsolete. A work enriched with 
such materials will always be too valuable to be thrown aside as 
an “old almanac.” 

Among the most valuable portions of the volume as a perma~- 
nent book of reference, are its obituary notices, and its exact and 
condensed chronicle of the events of the preceding year. To 
our minds there is also an impressive moral in those pages. An 
almanac, as such, is essentially prophetic. It makes its appear- 
ance as the herald of the future year. It comes laden with la- 
borious calculations about months and weeks and days that are as 
yet in the bosom of eternity. With the precision of science it 
foretells the day and hour, the degree aud duration, of every 
eclipse—the changes of every waxing and waning moon—the 
time of every ebbing and flowing tide—the moment of every sun- 
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rise and every sunset. But to these things, and such as these, its 
scientific foresight is confined. What great events in the affairs of 
men the coming year will bring—who that sees the opening will 
also see the closing of the year which it spreads before us—it can 
not tell. It can only tell us that in such respects the year that 
is coming may be expected to resemble the years that have gone. 


So the years pass on, each with its freight of destiny. The 
memorable 1848 is ‘‘ gone with the years before the flood ;” but 
it has left its traces ineffaceable upon millions of immortal minds. 
It has overturned thrones, and swept away policies and systems, 
which carried with them the destiny of nations and of unborn 
ages. It has left its traces also upon the material world which 
men inhabit. It has furrowed many a sad spot with graves. It 
has extended the domain and multiplied the material monuments 
of civilization, building roads and cities, opening mines and 
quarries, and encroaching on the dark primeval forests. Like 
every other year since the creation, it has been contributing its 
part to those great physical changes of which geology is the 
record, abrading with its frosts and rains the rocky mountain 
sides, adding to the alluvium of the valleys, extending the de- 
posits that make the deltas of great rivers, and here and there 
slowly lifting up the deep foundations of the ecean. Thus God 
is working “in the midst of the years.” Thus, all along the 
slow procession of the ages, he to whom a thousand years are as 
one day, is steadily pursuing and accomplishing his own great 
plans in nature and in history. 

In the prophetic scriptures, and particularly in the writings of 
Isaiah, great physical changes are figuratively introduced to set 
forth the greatness of the spiritual and social changes which God 
will bring to pass in the progress and extension of his kingdom 
among men. “The wilderness and the solitary place shall be 
glad for them; and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the 
rose. It shall blossom abundantly, and rejoice even with joy and 
singing.” “In the wilderness shall waters break out, and 
streams in the desert ;—atd a high way shall be there, anda 
way, and it shall be called the way of holiness.” ‘lhe valleys 
are to be exalted, and the mountains and hills are to be made low ; 
the crooked places are to be made straight, and the rough places 
plain, and so the glory of Jehovah shall be revealed, and all man- 
kind shall see it together. In the same bold poetic style, God 
himself is represented as saying, “ Behold I create new heavens 
and a new earth; and the former shall not be remembered, nor 
come into mind.” ‘There is a fitness in the use of such figures, 
beyond what would be discovered by a superficial commentator ; 
for the advancement of that great revolution in human affairs, 
which is to fill the earth with the knowledge and the fear of God, 
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involves certain correlative changes in the aspect of external na- 
ture, and in the influences and effects of external nature upon 
the minds of men. In this sense—different indeed from that 
simply figurative sense which was in the minds of the prophets, 
yet involved in the prophetic meaning of the figure—we may say 
that God, in the progress of this world’s history, is creating new 
heavens and a new earth. The world itself which is the theater 
of human history, is changed gradually and sometimes rapidly, 
as by a new creation, while the designs and works of the eternal 
Provideuce are advancing toward that final sabbath when God 
resting again from his completed work shall pronounce that all is 
good. ‘This terrestrial world, as it is discovered and explored— 
as its resources for the happiness of its human population are 
brought into use—as the hidden agencies in the working of its 
elements are detected and subdued and made productive—as its 
surface is beautified with culture, and adorned with habitations, 
monuments, temples, and all the constructions of human art—is 
becoming a new earth. Nay the very heavens, though to the 
uninstructed eye they remain the same as when our first parents 
went forth from Eden, are changed in respect to human appre- 
hension, and in respect to their influence on the minds and the 
welfare of men. Already it may be said that those ancient heav- 
ens to which the Pagan looked with superstitious awe, paying 
his adorations to the sun and moon and starry host—those heav- 
ens to which the astrologer looked up, threugh so many ages, 
hoping to read there the decrees of destiny, have passed away. 
Those heaves which seemed of old to encircle the earth with 
the blue concave of a solid firmament, are no longer what they 
once were. At the invention of the instruments of discovery 
with which God in the progress of his plans has enriched man- 
kind for the purposes of modern science, “ those narrow inflexible 
heavens,” as another has well said, “suddenly opened, and dis- 
covered a perspective of immeasurable extent. All the accus- 
tomed images of the heavens rolled out like a tent, of the firma- 
ment stretched out like a scroll, ceased to express and embrace 
the truth. ‘The reality carried it over poetry ; men were accus- 
tomed toa universe bound up within certain limits, suddenly 
the horizon increases—falls back—extends itself to infinitude.” 
These heavens which we behold, are in that sense new heavens. 

So the earth which we inhabit in these last days, is, in 
comparison with that in which the nations dwelt of old, a 
new earth. What was the earth as Isaiah and his contempo- 
raries conceived of it? It was comparatively a narrow world, 
The King of Egypt and the King of Babylon were contending, 
as they thought, for its universal empire; while not only Amer- 
ica and the vast realms of Eastern Asia, but also Britain and all 
Northern Europe, and even the tribes that dwelt upon the streams 
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of the Danube, had never heard of the Euphrates or the Nile. 
Long afterwards, the king of a country on the opposite side of 
the Mediterranean, almost beyond the boundaries of the earth as 
Isaiah knew it, marched with his Macedonian phalanx from 
Greece to the Euphrates, conquering as he went, aiid thence went 
on, still conquering, to beyond the Indus; and there supposing 
himself to have conquered the world, he wept that he had not 
another world to conquer. As the ages rolled on, and the plans 
of God’s providence unfolded themselves, the earth grew larger. 
Cities arose where once were barbarous wildernesses. Commerce 
extended itself into regions before unknown. Conquest and 
military domination checkered the earth, as then known, with 
great roads for the march of armies and the conveyance of the 
means of war, thus binding discordant nations into one great 
empire; and then those roads became the highways of peaceful 
commerce and of humanizing mtercourse. The earth, when 
Rome had built up her mighty dominion, and had gathered her 
marvelous riches, and had constructed, on her own seven hills 
and in all her provinces, the monuments of her imperial magnifi- 
cence and power—was, in no unimportant sense, a new earth. 
The physical changes which were made on the earth in the pro- 
gress of the Roman empire—chanyes Cistinguishable from the 
mere fact of conquest and dominion—the cities and fortifications 
that were built, the roads and aqueducts that were constructed, 
the progress that was made in the building of ships and the art 
of navigation, the communications that were established for com- 
merce, making distant climes and races mutually dependent— 
have never ceased to affect the condition of mankind, and never 
will. By those and the like changes, the earth, considered as the 
habitation of mankind, was in no insignificant degree, renovated 
and prepared for new manifestations of God’s glory,—as a dwell- 
ing house is renovated when the architect opens new doors and 
windows, cuts new passages through old partitions, provides new 
conveniences for the inmates, and puts a new face of order and 
beauty on the whole. 

But God's work of creating a new earth, in the view which 
we are now taking of it, was not completed when the earth had 
been brought into that condition in which it was fit that the gos- 
pel should be revealed, and the chureh of the new dispensation 
set up. ‘That work must still go on, partly as subordinate to, 
and partly as resuiting from those moral and spiritual changes in 
which the kingdom of God is manifested. ‘The invention of the 
mariner’s compass, and the application of astronomy to geography 
and navigation, revealed the earth to man as the telescope reveal- 
ed the heavens, and brought all the regions of the globe into 
new relations. Under the light of these ventions and improve- 
ments, commerce and maritime adventure, instead of creeping 
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along the coasts, or fiying timidly across an inland sea, ever de- 
pendent on the stars for guidance, went forth courageously upon 
the ocean. ‘The navigators of European Christendom cross- 
ed the equator, passed on through all the latitudes of Africa, and 
doubling the Cape of Good Hope, entered the great ocean of the 
Kast. They found their way to India and the Ganges, never 
before approached from Europe save by wanderers over land. 
They sailed still farther on, till by and by they found in China 
the reality of tales reported by travelers of old, and long reputed 
fabulous. Nor was this all. In consequence of that invention 
of the magnetic needle, a whole hemisphere—continent and isles 
—the existence of which had never been suspected, emerged as 
if from the ocean. All this was the progress of Divine Provi- 
dence creating a new earth to be the theater of the giories of his 
kingdom. The discovery of the passage by sea to India and 
China, still more the discovery of this western continent, made 
Europe itself new. In consequence of those discoveries every 
thing was changed, even in what was still called the old world. 
Ascommerce found itself led forth by new pathways into new 
fields of enterprise, it could not but create for itself a new system 
snited to the new earth over which it was to expatiate ; it estab- 
lished new emporiums and new centers of wealth; it propagated 
new ideas; it set in motion new forces; it effaced old distine- 
tions, broke up old arrangements, demolished old systems. Not 
only was Europe, as a whole, placed in new relations to all the 
new discovered regions of the globe, but all the parts and regions 
of Europe were by the same change placed in new relations to 
each other. ‘The simple invettion by which long voyages be- 
came practicable and safe—more so than short coasting voyages 
had been before; and by which, therefore, all parts of the globe 
were made known to each other and were brought into mutual 
communication,—was one of the grandest steps which history 
has recorded, in Geod’s process of creating a new earth. 

But the progress of merely geographical discovery and explo- 
ration, 1s far from affording a complete view of that great work 
of Divine Providence, which we are attempting to describe. 
Other discoveries and changes, such as the discovery of the 
powers and agencies of nature and their application to the use of 
man, inay even do more towards making a new earth than could 
be done by merely exploring oceans and discovering continents. 
Indeed the discovery of America, as we have just seen, and all 
that has resulted from bringing this western continent within the 
ken of Europe and within the reach of European enterprise, is 
only an effect of a discovery of one of the mysterious agencies 
of nature—a discovery the importance of which was so little 
imagined at the time, that the name of the discoverer has passed 
forever from the knowledge of mankind. ‘The discovery of the 
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mysterious principle of magnetism, and the application of that 
discovery to the construction of the compass, drew after it asa 
matter of course the discovery of America and of every land and 
ocean of the globe. And even now, if the knowledge of that 
principle, or of its application to the magnetic needle, should per- 
ish from the earth irrecoverably,—admitting such a supposition 
to be not absurd—the communication between the western con- 
tinent and the eastern, would become well nigh impossible ; the 
commerce that encircles the globe in every direction, bringing all 
coutinents and islands, all nations and tribes into some degree of 
mutual dependence, would cease ; and the earth would be stript 
of no insignificant portion of its commodiousness as the residence 
of man, and of its fitness for the establishment of Christ’s uni- 
versal kingdom. 

This will hold true, in one degree or another, respecting all 
the great discoveries and applications of the powers of nature. 
Once the earth was a world in which there was no such thing as 
a water-wheel, or the application of the force of falling water 
making that force a power in aid of human industry. A river 
rushing down a steep descent and dashing itself imto foam, was 
nothing but a water-fall, beautiful perhaps to an imaginative eye, 
and musical to a poetic ear, but adding nothing to the riches or 
the productive agencies of the creation. Compare that earth— 
that ancient poverty-stricken world—in which ali labor was _per- 
formed by the strength of human hands or by mere animal power, 
with what the earth became when by the simple invention of 
the water-wheel, and its application to machinery for various uses, 
the resources of the earth, and its productiveness in respect to the 
means and facilities of human enjoyment, or in other words, its 
capabilities as a habitation for mankind, were so vastly augment- 
ed. The comparison, if we will permit our thoughts to dwell 
upon it fora moment, will show us that in that discovery and 
application of one of the most obvious of those powers of nature 
which are not spontaneously productive, there was introduced 
into the world an element so new and so full of blessings that it 
was as much to man, nay more than as much, as if God had cre- 
ated the earth anew, endowing it with new riches—stationing at 
the rapids of each rushing stream some mighty and beneficent 
spirit ready to do man’s bidding, and to spend his giant strength 
in filling the earth with comforts and luxuries for the use of man. 

Another great change tending to make a new earth—a change 
in the physical powers which minister to the welfare of man- 
kind—a change, which, though it is but just beginning to operate, 
has already affected beyond all calculation the entire condition 
of the world, and is evidently going on to affeet more and more 
the political, social and moral destiny of the human race, within 
the limits within which the moral is subject to the influence of 
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the physical—is the change that was involved in that invention 
by which the mechanical force of steam was applied to the use 
of man, and became a mighty agent for the advancement of man’s 
welfare in this world. When Watt, some eighty years ago, per- 
fected the steam-engine, and gave it to mankind in the form in 
which it is now employed for countless uses, it was as if God 
had sent into the world a legion of strong angels to toil for man 
in a thousand forms of drudgery, and to accomplish for man a 
thousand achievments which human hands could never have ac- 
complished even with the aid of such powers of nature as were 
previously known and mastered. The earth with the steam- 
engine in it, and with all the capabilities which belong to that 
mighty instrument for aiding the industry and multiplying the 
comforts of mankind, is a new earth, far better than the old as the 
dwelling place of man—far better fitted in its physical arrange- 
ments for the universal establishment of the kingdom of Christ, 
or in other words, for the universal prevalence of knowledge, lib- 
erty, righteousness, peace and salvation. 

There is one grand application of steam as a mechanical power, 
which was little dreamed of when the steam-engine was invent- 
ed, but which is already doing more than all the other applica- 
tions of that power to create a new earth. ‘The changes which 
God is now working in the world by the agency of steam applied 
to locomotion on the water and on the land, are such that no 
Christian mind can think of them but with a wonder that com- 
pels the soul to worship. And at the present moment, that partic- 
ular object of attention can not but arrest the thoughts of those 
who look to see the manifestations of God’s power and plan in 
the movement of the years. Not only in all parts of New Eng- 
land and these Atlantic states, but even in the new and distant 
West, long lines of railway communication have either been re- 
cently constructed, or are soon to be completed.* Swift steam- 


* The statistical view of “ Railroads in the United States,” is one of the 


most important articles in the American Almanac. It is somewhat less accu- 
rate than might have been expected. For example, the catalogue of “ Rail- 
roads in process of construction in New England, on the 15th of September, 
1848,” makes no mention of the line which is to connect Hartford with Prov- 
idence, and which is certainly one of the “ Principal Lines” in New England. 
Nor does it find any place for the Naugatuc Railroad, extending from where 
the New York and New Haven Railroad crosses the Housatonic at Milford, to 
Winsted,—a line of fifty-eight miles, passing through a succession of some of the 
most thriving manufacturing towns in the Union. And for an example of an- 
other kind, the length of the New York and New Haven Railroad commencing 
fourteen miles east of New York, where it diverges from the Harlem Railroad, 
and extending only to New Haven, is set down at one hundred and forty miles 
instead of seventy. But it has always been extremely difficult for savans at 
Boston to learn much about Connecticut. Assuming that the editor’s knowl- 
edge of railroads in other parts of the country is more correct, or that the 
errors balance each other, and adding such lines as have gone into operation 
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boats, crowded with travelers or freighted with the most valuable 
merchandise, and increasing from one year to another in number 
and power, are constantly passing along the whole extent of our 
coast, from Maine to Texas; are ploughing the great lakes that 
are linked to each other in a chain so wonderful, from the On- 
tario to the vast Superior; are rushing, regardless of the currents, 
along all our great navigable rivers, and most of all, along that 
mightiest of rivers which pours into the Gulf of Mexico the 
mingled streams of half the continent. From the chief ports of 
our foreign commerce, lines of steamships are crossing and re- 
crossing the ocean with the regularity of ferry-boats. And on the 
other side of the Atlantic, the same application of steam is pro- 
ducing the same changes as here. 'The steamboat is continually 
passing along the coasts and rivers of Europe, and there, as here, 
long lines of railway, stretching from realm to realm, are bring- 
ing all parts of the continent into close connection. ‘The steam- 
boat is ploughing the ancient waters of the Mediterranean ; it is 
ascending the Nile; it is on the Red Sea; it is on the waters of 
India and of China; and in those populous empires of Eastern 
Asia, there will soon be the roar and rushing of the mighty en- 
gine on the railway. 

All this is the progress of only forty-one years, since the first 
successful steamboat, an object of mingled wonder and ridicule, 
was launched on the Hudson; and of only nineteen years since 
the first successful locomotive began its course upon the railway 
between Manchester and Liverpool. The progress has been 
gradual indeed; and yet it has been so rapid, that from time to 
time, as some additional change presents itself, we are astonished 
to find in what a new world we are living. During the memora- 
ble year just closed, how have we been surprised with the sense 
of our new proximity to the countries beyond the ocean. It is as 
if the great events in Europe had happened just upon our bor- 
ders. We seem to hear the thunder of her battles, and the roar 
of revolution in her capitals. God in the progress of his work 
of restoration, is creating a new earth in which to achieve the 
last triumphs of his kingdom. 

But the view we are taking will become more impressive if 
we call to our thoughts, in a more distinct survey, some of the 
changes which this application of the power of steam is effecting 
in respect to the condition and welfare of mankind. ‘These new 
modes of locomotion are a new power, acting upon the civiliza- 
tion and character of nations, and upon all the complicated inter- 
ests and organism of society. 





since his tables were completed, we may say in round numbers that there are 
now more than six thousand miles of railroad actually in operation in the Uni- 
ted States. More than another thousand miles will probably be in operation 
within a twelve-month to come. 
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If we regard it simply as an auxiliary to commerce, we see that 
it is increasing, and is destined yet more to increase, the means of 
human subsistence and enjoyment. This is the light in which 
it presents itself to thousands of minds that scarcely think of it 
in any other light; but such an aspect of it is not on that ac- 
count less worthy of our deliberate attention. God’s plan is that 
this world shall be an industrious world. The world can nev- 
er be universally happy till it shall be universally industrious. 
Whatever, then, promotes industry among mankind, tends to 
make the world a better world, and to bring it nearer to a reali- 
zation of the plan of its Creator. Commerce, and particularly 
the interchange of commodities between distant and different 
regions, has this effect ; for so far as legitimate commerce extends, 
it increases the value of the products of industry, and thus secures 
to industry a more ample reward. Considered then simpiy as an 
auxiliary to commerce, this grand application of the power of 
steam is working continually to renovate the earth, by increasing 
the aggregate of the world’s industry and the aggregate of those 
products of industry which minister to the subsistence and to the 
physical comfort of mankind. The steamboat begins to stem 
the rapid currents of the Mississippi and its tributary floods, 
which no other navigation could have effectually resisted ; and 
soon the broad area of the wilderness begins to turn into a culti- 
vated field, under the hand of industry. The railway is opened 
through the forest; and the timber which, for ages, grew and 
decayed, unvalued and uncared for, acquires a sudden value ; in- 
dustry invades the ancient solitude; and the tall pines, or the 
gnarled oaks, are borne away to a distant seaport, there to be- 
come subservient to human welfare. It passes by the mountain ; 
and the mountain yields its quarried marble or granite, to build 
in distant cities the homes of industry, the palaces of justice, 
and the temples of religion. It passes by some unexplored coal- 
bed, or some unopened mine; it traverses a district “ whose 
stones are iron, or out of whose hills thou mayest dig brass ;” 
and how soon does industry find out the treasure, and begin to 
bear it away for the uses of mankind. It passes on the banks of 
some wild stream, spanning it here and there with arches as it 
winds between the hills; and behold! the power with which that 
stream has roared along its rocky channel ever since the deluge, be- 
comes auxiliary to human industry, and thenceforth helps to swell 
the aggregate of the means of human subsistence and comfort. 

Looking a little more closely into the effects of this great aux- 
iliary to commerce, we see that it is binding states and nations 
together, by bringing them into more intimate relations of mutual 
dependence, and by subjecting them to the influence of constant 
mutual intercourse. All legitimate commerce is essentially peace- 
ful in its tendencies; for such commerce involves no monopoly of 
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benefits on either side, nor any odious pretension of superiority ; 
but it implies on the contrary, a recognition of mutual depend- 
ence, and the experience of mutual benefits. ‘The hostilities be- 
tween nations, that have arisen from time to time upon commer- 
cial questions, have eriginated, not in the workings of a legiti- 
mate and honest commercial intercourse, but in those jealousies 
and hatreds which result inevitably, in one quarter or another, 
from attempted restrictions upon the natural freedom of com- 
merce. ‘I'he more completely two communities, larger or small- 
er, are commercially dependent on each other, the more easily 
and abundantly the products of the one are exchanged for the 
products of the other; the more completely will these two com- 
munities be bound together. ‘Thus one of the strongest of the 
bonds by which the union of our states has been made indissoluble, 
is the free and constant commerce between each state and every 
other. ‘Thus the removal, in part, of the old obstructions in the 
way of the natural commerce between these states and the prov- 
inces adjoining on the north, has already begun, after the lapse 
of not more than two or three years, to change the public senti- 
ment of those provinces in regard to us, our manners, our ideas, 
and our forms of government. Thus too when shallow and un- 
principled demagogues attempt to kindle a war between this 
country and Great Britain, the sense of mutual commercial de- 
pendence, and the kindly feelings which, in spite of antipathies 
and provocations, are engendered by constant intercourse, are too 
strong to be overcome ; and reckless politicians bellow their vul- 
gar rage in vain. In proportion as communities and nations are 
connected by commercial ties and interests, and by that constant 
intercourse which commerce implies, the peace of the world, and 
the world’s prosperity and progress in the arts of peace, are effec- 
tually promoted. 

Do we not see, then, in the progress of this new power, so 
lately introduced into the world, a new security, provided by the 
wisdom and the care of God, for peace and union among nations? 
Have we not here a new barrier ag*inst the men that delight in 
war? Every new railway that is constructed in any part of our 
country, is another band of iron to hold these states together in 
willing union. ‘The increasing facilities of intercourse, reducing 
all distances, and bringing the remotest regions of our wide 
country into close and friendly proximity, will soon make it im- 
possible to sunder the East from the West, or the South from 
the North. Bound by such ties, we have a common destiny ; 
and we must stand or fall, and live or die together. In the same 
way, every new steamship that crosses the ocean, brings us into 
a closer connection with the nations of the old world, As this 
wonderful intercourse increases between us and them, they act 
upon us, and we upon them, with a power which the world 
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never saw before. The populations of those ancient lands are 
moved more deeply and widely by the report and the exhibitions 
of our wealth, our peace, our liberty ; and the floods of emigra- 
tion pour in upon us as if the foundations of the deep were bro- 
ken up. A thousand ties of kindred—ten thousand filaments of 
personal affection—connect living hearts that have their homes 
among us, with living hearts in every land of Christendom. 

In another respect this new power is making a new world. It 
is tending to put all men upon one level, net by depressing any, 
but by elevating all. It is tending, not indeed to abolish the dis- 
tinctions of rich and poor, but to diminish the advantages of the 
rich, by multiplying to the poor the cpportunities and substantial 
means both of enjoyment and of personal cultivation. This 1s 
the tendency of ail those great improvements which mark the 
progress of the human race. Before the invention of printing, 
books were rare and costly; and knowledge, as contained in 
books, was accessible only to the few. But now, the paper-mill 
and the printing-press have made books so abundant, that the 
advantage of the rich in this respect is almost inappreciable ; 
books are within the reach of every man that thirsts for knowl- 
edge. Before the modern inventions of machinery for manufac- 
turing uses, how few were there whose clothing and whose do- 
mestic utensils and furniture would now be considered comforta- 
ble and decent. But now how few are there, in such a country 
as ours, whose clothing would not once have been in some ;re- 
spects the envy of nobles, or whose dwellings have not some 
comforts which would once have seemed luxurious to the rich 
and mighty. So it is with this improvement. The steamboat, 
or the railway, is a mighty leveler. It does not depress the rich, 
but it brings up the poor. ‘The laborer seeking a distant field of 
employment, or the emigrant removing to a new home, instead 
of plodding his weary way on foot, traverses wide regions with 
a speed which once the wildest wishes of wealth would not 
have dreamed of. The laborers of the city find their way into 
the country, and taste the luxury of pure air and of rural sights 
and sounds. The laborers of the country look with delight upon 
the magnificence of the city, and return unpauperized to their 
homes. 

The more strictly moral bearings and results of this great im- 
provement are of the highest importance. Of course, the moral 
results must depend very much on the character of the people as 
formed and affected by other influences. But if other influences, 
such as the influences of law and justice, of education and diftu- 
sed intelligence, and of Christian truth and Christian institutions, 
are rightly employed to form and direct the character of the 
people, the influence of this great agent, instead of being hostile 
—an influence to be resisted and overcome—will be in many re- 
spects a mighty auxiliary. 
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It is an obvious illustration of the mode in which this new 
power acts upon moral character, that it develops and stimulates 
the energy of the people. The steam-engine, in all the variety 
of its uses, is perhaps the grandest and most impressive of the 
many symbols by which the idea of force, and especially of the 
force of human thought and will, is presented to the mind. But 
of all the forms in which that mighty agent is applied, the steam- 
boat, holding its way with dashing wheels against the winds and 
waves, or the locomotive engine spinning along its track, roar- 
ing and whistling as it goes, ‘and drawing after it the ponderous 
train with a speed that seems to distance all material images of 
swiftness, and to leave nothing behind it but the lightning, the 
light, and the winged voice,—is the mort awakening and enkin- 
dling in its appeal to the mind. If such thoughts seem too fan- 
ciful to the reader, there are other views which may be admitted 
as more conclusive. ‘These facilities of intereourse—this mutual 
contact and interfusion of all parts of the country, awaken and 
stimulate a thousand tendencies to activity that might otherwise 
be always latent. ‘To every young man, the whole area of the 
country is opened as his homestead and the field of his enter- 
prise, with the most various opportunities for exertion, and the 
most stimulating prospects of success. Doubtless the intense 
activity which characterizes the American people, is the result of 
many causes; but who can doubt that it is greatly stimulated and 
is to be yet more developed, by these increasing facilities of in- 
tercourse? For good or for evil, according as good or evil shail 
predominate in the various and complicated intluences that mold 
the moral character of our people, the boundless area thus opened 
to all sorts of activity, with all these new and diversified incite- 
ments to enterprise, will make that characteristic energy more 
restless and adventurous than ever. 

The extent to which this new order of things promotes the 
diffusion of all kinds of knowledge, is equally obvious. In a 
free and active eommercial intercourse, the interchange of com- 
modities is always attended with some interchange of ideas. 
Commercial intereourse, peaceful and friendly in its nature, draws 
after it all other kinds of intercourse; and iw proportion as many 
run to and fro, knowledge is increased. ‘I'he barriers of local and 
traditionary prejudice are broken down; mind acts upon mind ; 
facts are ascertained and accumulated ; thought is evolved from 
thought ; every man who has his word to utter, and has withal the 
gift of utterance, has a wider and more awakened anditory ; every 
newly discovered truth finds wings and flies abroad. If there is 
knowledge in the city, it rushes like light into the country. The 
morning newspaper is caught, damp from the press, by nimble 
carriers, at every steamboat landing, and at every railway station ; 
and, before the evening lamp is lighted, it begins to tell its story 
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at the distance of hundreds of miles from the great emporium 
where, in some subterranean apartment never lighted but with 
gas, and ever shaken with the roar of wheels on the street pave- 
ment above it, the newest printing machine, driven by a steam- 
engine, is already working off the “outside form” of the next day’s 


‘paper at the rate of ten thousand copies inan hour. So, if there 


are healthful and conservative influences in the country, to those 
influences the city is no longer inaccessible. If there are wise 
and serious minds that look upon the world “ from the loopholes 
of retreat,” and have great thoughts to utter which it concerns 
the world to hear, they are no longer shut out as they once were 
by their distance and retirement; they speak to the city as if 
they were in the midst of it, and from the city their voices echo 
over the country. Knowledge is accumulated and kept bright, 
only where it has free and rapid circulation. Intellectual activity, 
without which knowledge dies into a stupid tradition, finds its vital 
element, only where there is freedom and activity of intercourse. 
He who would see the most stolid ignorance that exists within 
the compass of the civilized world, must find it, not in the places 
of concourse, but in some secluded district, where the inhabit- 
ants from age to age follow the same employments, never partici- 
pating in the mighty current of events and changes that moves 
the world without, and never excited by anything that happens 
beyond the hills that skirt their narrow horizon. The supposed 
Arcadian simplicity of such a community is nothing but a poet’s 
dream. Ignorance promotes neither innocence nor happiness. 
And it is as beautifully accordant with the nature of man and the 
manifest plan and counsel of God, as it is contradictory to the 
sentimentalism of an unbaptized imagination, that the prophetic 
descriptions of the golden age that is yet to come, represent it to 
our faith as an age of boundless activity and intercourse, and 
therefore glorious in the unlimited progress and diffusion of 
knowledge. 

The opportunities and means which this new power affords for 
the diffusion of religious influences, ought to be devoutly appre- 
ciated. If any intelligent man will look at the work which the 
associated Christian zeal of this country is carrying forward in 
various fields of enterprise, and under various forms and names, 
he will find that the work, in all its departments, depends, directly 
or indirectly, on the modern facilities of intercourse and commu- 
nication which connect the various parts of the country with each 
other, and our country with ali parts of the world. Let the new 
methods by which New York and Boston are put in communica- 
tion with every district of our country on the one hand, and with 
all foreign countries on the other, be annihilated—let us be 
thrown back upon those old methods which existed before the 
invention of the steamboat ; and the entire system of evangeliza- 
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tion, both home and foreign, as it now exists, would be hope- 
lessly paralyzed. Nor could any other system, equally efficient, 
be invented. It is the “new earth,” and not the old one, that is 
to be filled with the knowledge of the glory of the Lord. 

It was once thought that the introduction of railways and 
steamboats upon the great lines of travel would tend to the gen- 
eral desecration of the Christian Sabbath, and would thus act 
disastrously upon morals. But experience has shown that wher- 
ever the prevalent sentiment of the people requires, or even tol- 
erates, the interruption of travel on the Lord’s day, the pecuniary 
interests of steamboat and railway proprietors are wholly coinci- 
dent with the duty of remembering the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy. The teamster with his horses and his loaded wagon, needs 
an enlightened and effective sense of Christian duty, to hinder 
him from pressing on to his journey’s end, regardless of the holy 
day. The proprietor of a line of stage coaches, if his carriages 
are full through all the six days of the week, is easily induced to 
believe that there is a necessity of adding to the week another 
day of labor and of profit. But the proprietors of a railway, or 
of a line of steamboats, know that by disregarding the law of the 
Sabbath they add nothing to their profits, but on the contrary 
add at least one seventh to their weekly expenditure. ‘Their in- 
terests therefore, inasmuch as they can carry all the freight and 
passengers in six days as easily as in seven, require them to let 
their servants and their enginery rest upon the seventh day, wher- 
ever the prevalent feeling of the community honors the Sabbath, 
and therefore requires or even tolerates such an interruption. 

A few months ago, it happened to the writer of this article to 
spend a Sabbath at the junction of the railways in Springfield, 
Mass. ‘The reader whose journeys along the valley of the Connec- 
ticut, or across it, have made him familiar with that spot, associates 
with it the idea of ceaseless activity and commotion ; as he thinks 
of it, he seems to see a confused and hurrying multitude ; he hears 
with his mind’s ear the hissing of steam, the discordant jangle of 
bells, the scream of whistles, and the roaring of long trains of cars 
as they rush in various directions. But on the occasion to which 
we refer, we learned to associate other ideas with that locality. As 
the Saturday evening passed, the heavy trains of freight came thun- 
dering in, one after another, from opposite directions; and each 
on its arrival at the depot, rested and was silent. At last the 
hours of sleep had come, and the traveler rested. He had rested 
there before, and the early morning had always been disturbed by 
all the mingling noises of railway motion. But on that morning, 
when the traveler, refreshed by undisturbed repose, was awakened 
by the summer sunlight, all was still. As he looked out upon 
the station-house aud the diverging iron paths, there rested on 
that spot—strangely but how beautifully !—the holy calmness of 
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a bright New England Sabbath. Through all the Sabbath hours, 
the stillness of that huge fabric, ordinarily so busy and so noisy, 
was, to the traveler in the quiet and well ordered ‘“ American 
House,” a most impressive symbol. In the presence of such a 
symbol, the grateful worship of the world’s Creator and Redeem- 
er, seemed like a natural impulse. ‘There we learned the lesson 
that a Sabbath-keeping railway, with the gates of its station- 
houses clesed throughout the holy day, is worth more for its 
religious impressiveness and its effects upon the moral welfare 
of the people, than all the “petrified devotion” of cathedral 
architecture. 

Some men who think they recognize God in nature, are slow 
to recognize God in history. In nature, they see the wisdom and 
the power of the Creator; but in history—in the development of 
civilization and of human progress—in all those movements 
which, as the ages advance, are gradually unfolding the wonder- 
ful constitution and adaptations of nature, and are making the 
world more beautiful and more commodious—they see nothing 
but the ingenuity and activity of man. ‘Theirs isa purblind and 
shallow philosophy. Is God to be seen only in the arrangements 
of the material world; and not at all in the intellectual and moral 
forces of the universe? Is he in the powers of nature, and is he 
not in the legitimate working of those powers? Is he in the 
mechanical and chemical combinations of matter, and not in the 
living mind? Is he in the star and in the light, and in the strue- 
ture of the eye; and is he not in the telescope? Is he in the 
waterfall, and not in the water-wheel? Is it he that leads forth 
the constellations, that setteth fast the mountains by his power, 
that pours Niagara from the hollow of bis hand, that sets his bow 
in the cloud; and is it not his inspiration that giveth understand- 
ing to Kepler and to Newton? Is he in the moving spheres, and 
is he not in Galileo? Is he in the tires that bellow from the deep 
voleano ; and is he not in the working of those intellectual pow- 
ers which work out, at last, the steam-engine? Is he in the bee- 
hive, and not in the city and the state? Is he in the architecture 
of the bird’s nest and the honey-comb, and not in the railway ? 

He who, having learned to recognize God im history no less 
than in nature, will place himself upon some great line of inter- 
nal communication, and observe the caravans of travelers hasten- 
ing along those thoroughfares, and the stupendous freights of all 
kinds of merchandise borne from the interior toward the sea, and 
from the seaports and the marts of manufactures toward regions 
from which the forests have hardly begun to disappear, will find 
that his wonder grows devout and rises into worship. As a peo- 
ple we are wont to thank God for the goodly land which he has 
given us; but do we give him thanks, as we ought, for that new 
and amazing power of locomotion which is thus multiplying, 
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fourfold, and tenfold, for us and our posterity, the riches of our 
inheritance? It is common to thank God for the spontaneously 
productive powers of nature—for the rich soil, the genial warmth 
and softening showers of spring, the ripening heat of summer, the 
joyful harvest season, and the fleecy mantle of winter that keeps 
the earth warm and refreshes it for another season of production ; 
but why not praise. him also for that wonderful gift of his provi- 
dence, which brings all parts of our almost boundless domain into 
so close a communication; which gives to the emigraut, in his 
invasion of the wilderness, the benefit of the capital and skill 
abounding in the older states; and which at the same time, and 
by the same process, pours the superabundant harvests of the West 
into the storehouses of the East, and feeds the households of 
New England with food that grew upon the prairies ? 

The thought which we have thus unfolded, is a thought 
which, if retained in the mind, will find for itself continual illus- 
trations as the world advances. ‘Think of the lightning and the 
magnetic influence resolved into one element, and then becoming 
the messenger of man. By the progressive discoveries of science, 
the inventions of art, and the achievments and constructions of 
industry, God is creating a new earth for the habitation of man 
and the glory of man’s Redeemer. How inspiring to think of 
what the new earth will be when this work of physical renova- 
tion, and with it that moral and spiritual creation to which the 
physical is subordinate, shall have been consummated !—when 
nature shall have disclosed to the interrogations of science a thou- 
sand powers and uses now unknown—when the material world 
shall have opened exhaustless sources of wealth, that have never 
yet been dreamed of—when art shall have decorated the globe 
in every region with its constructions of utility and beauty— 
when war, oppression, and all the usurpations and frauds under 
which the nations groan, shall have passed away—when every 
vale shail be as Sharon, and every mountain as Hermon and the 
hill of Zion—and when the ransomed millions of mankind shall 
own their Redeemer and their King! Under the benignant prov- 
idence of God, all good influences are working together toward 
that consummation. 


“From day to day, before our eyes, 
Grows and extends the work begun; 
When shall the new creation rise 
On every land beneath the sun? 


“ When, in the Sabbath of his love, 
Shall God from all his labors rest, 

And, bending from his throne above, 
Again pronounce his creatures blest ?” 
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Art. Il.—THOUGHTS ON THE SENTIMENT THAT 
“THE WORLD WAS MADE FOR MAN.” 


In a late number of this Journal,* we offered a few illustrations 
on the Riches of the Material Creation, in which we endeavored 
to show that God has stored the earth with riches far beyond the 
ordinary conceptions of our race. We now propose to show that 
all this is the heritage of man; that both the laws of nature and 
the kingdoms of nature, in short, all the arrangements of this 
world, are made with ultimate reference to man; and that all 
other parts of the creation, whether in the organic or the inor- 
ganic kingdoms of nature, are subsidiary to this grand design. 

The sentiment in question is very ancient, although it has not 
uniformly commanded the assent of naturalists and philosophers ; 
but it has been received or rejected upon the strength of a general 
impression, and no one, so far as we know, has ever taken the 
pains to examine it in all the lights of modern philosophy. “If 
(says Cicero) any one should inquire for whose sake this vast fab- 
ric was made? was it for trees and plants, which although they 
are devoid of sense, are nevertheless sustained by nature? But 
this is an absurd idea. Was it for the brute creation? It is 
not at all more probable that the gods should have so highly 
wrought this fabric for the sake of beings destitute of speech, and 
devoid of understanding.”+ Pope, on the other hand, has lev- 
eled his satire at those who entertain such opinions as these, in 
the following well-known passage in the Essay on Man: 


“Know Nature’s children all divide her care, 

The fur that warms a monarch, warmed a bear. 
While man exclaims, ‘See all things for my use !” 
‘See man for mine!’ exclaims the pampered goose ; 
And just as short of reason he must fall, 

Who thinks all made for one, not one for all.” 


Professor Buckland, in allusion to the same sentiment, observes : 
“T would in this, as in all other cases, be unwilling to press the 
theory of relation to the human race so far as to contend, that all 
the great gevlogical phenomena we have been considering, were 
conducted solely and exclusively with a view to the benefit of 
man. We may rather count the advantages he derives from 


*See New Englander for July, 1848. 
+ Sin querat quispiam, cujusnam causa tantarum rerum molitio facta sit? 

arborumne et herbarum? que quanquam sime sensu sunt, tamen a natura susti- 

nentur. At id quidem absurdum est. An bestiarum? Nihilo probabilius, Deos 

mutarum et nihil intelligentium causa, tantum laborasse.—De Nat. De., IT. 53. 
{ Essay on Man, Ep. III. 
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them as incidental and residuary consequences ; which, although 
they might not have formed the exclusive object of creation, 
were all foreseen and comprehended in the plans of the Great 
Architect of that globe which, in his appoinied time, was destined 
to become the scene of human habitation.’’* 

We hold opinions somewhat at variance with those of Professor 
Buckland. We think that, instead of the advantages which the 
human race derives from the physical creation being incidental and 
residuary, it was chiefly in reference to the human race that the 
world was made rich and beautiful as it is; while we regard the 
happiness which the inferior animals enjoy iather as incidental, 
the whole system of things, including the animal kingdom itself, 
being organized with ultimate reference to man. We do notsay, 
indeed, that the Creator has been regardless of the happiness of the 
inferior animals; but we look upon their enjoyment as we look 
upon a river, Whose main purpose is to return the waters to the sea, 
but which is made incidentally to become a source of mechanical 
power, and to impart fertility to the meadow. We shall attempt 
to show, that the share which the lower animals have in the gifts 
of nature, consists of little more than provisions for their mere exist- 
ence, and the continuance of their species, although we do not de- 
ny that the benevolence of the Creator has led him to consult for 
the happiness of the animal tribes, by connecting enjoyment with 
existence itself, and with the meaus necessary for its support and 
continuance ; but we think that this is rather an incidental than 
the main purpose, as the architect of a noble building bestows 
some care on each part of the edifice for its own sake, however 
inconsiderable that part may be, while his higher and chief pur- 
pose is to make it subservient to the grand design. Moreover, it 
is obvious, that the existence and perpetuation of animals must be 
provided for, although they exist for man rather than for them- 
selves ; and, consequently, that the care which the Creator has 
bestowed upon his humbler creatures in reference to mere ex- 
istence or continuance, is not conclusive evidence that they were 
not intended chiefly for the benefit of man. In proof of the truth 
of these opinious, we trust we shall be able to establish the fol- 
lowing propositions : 

1. 'That the powers of nature were created chiefly for man ; 

2. That the productions of nature, for the most part, belong to 
him ; 

3. That the world of beauty and sublimity is exclusively his ; 

4. That the world of art is likewise peculiarly his own ; 

5. That God left the creation unfinished, reserving many 
things for man to develop and complete ; 





* Bridgewater Treatise, I. 83. 
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6. Finally, that man sustains a totally different relation to the 
external world from that sustained by all the inferior animals ; 
and that he is not to be regarded as the last member of a series, 
the last link in the chain of development, but as a being wholly 
severed from all the other beings of this earth, as well in his po- 
sition here as in his immortal destiny. 

I. The great powers of nature were made for man, namely, 
heat, attraction, light, electricity, and magnetism. 

Heat, so tar as it bears on the question before us, may be con- 
templated under four general aspects;—-as essential to ani- 
mal life—as related to combustion—as a mechanical foree— 
and as an agent in effecting chemical compositions and decompo- 
sitions. In all these relations, except that to animal life, heat is 
adapted exclusively to the condition and purposes of man, with 
hardly any reference to the lower animals. They, in common 
with man, feel the vital heat, and, to a limited extent, are guarded 
against excesses of heat and cold; while, far beyond this, the 
power of using heat is confined exclusively to man,—namely, the 
power of kindling, regulating, controlling, and extinguishing 
fires; of employing its vast mechanical energies, as in gunpow- 
der and steam ; and in carrying on all the mechanical and chem- 
ical arts involved in preparing his food, in manufacturing his 
clothing, in converting earth into bricks and cements for his 
dwellings; in manufacturing glass and porcelain for his tables ; 
in reducing metals from their ores, and converting them into all 
the forms of utility and ornament under which they appear ; and, 
finally, as in the chemical laboratory, resolving compounds into 
their elements, uniting elements into compounds, creating new 
combinations of matter unknown to nature herself, and confirm- 
ing his dominion over bodies, to transform them at his will, and 
to reveal the most hidden mysteries of nature. In none of these 
gifts which heat confers on man, do animals participate beyond 
what is simply essential to their existence; or, at most, to their 
full development and growth. From any voluntary use of heat 
they are not only debarred, but they are inspired by nature her- 
self with an instinctive dread of fire. In a superficial view of the 
case, it might seem that Providence has done more for the anima! 
tribes than for the human race, to protect them against the win- 
ter’s cold and summer’s heat; having invested them with cover- 
ings exactly suited to their respective climates, as with hair thin 
and cool to shelter them from the tropical sun, and with fur thick 
and warm to defend them amid the polar snows; while man is 
left wholly unprotected by nature, and, as his first resort, is forced 
to borrow a rude covering from the skins of wild beasts. But 
the resources of his art more than compensate for any single ad- 
vantage, which uature has bestowed on the brute creation ; so 
that he can dwell under a shady covert, and inhale refreshing 
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breezes, where the races of animals pant beneath a vertical sun, 
and he can bask in all the pleasures of the fireside, in regions 
where the polar bear lies torpid beneath mountains of ice and 
snow. ‘The crew of Captain Parry’s ship that wintered at Mel- 
ville Island, were regaling themselves with theatrical entertain- 
ments, while abroad all was darkness and desolation ; not a wild 
beast dared to roam over the waste of snows, and not a bird was 
on the wing. If man, in a refined state of society, borrows some 
materials for his clothing from the brute creation, these he manu- 
factures and transforms into finer fabrics, better suited to his con- 
dition than nature has made them. But he does not depend on 
his covering, alone, nor chiefly, to protect him from excesses of 
heat and cold ; but his power of kindling fires in the cold regions, 
or of mitigating, in various ways, the scorching heat of the torrid 
climes, gives him vast advantages over the most favored of the 
animal tribes. Thus while the animal is confined by the very 
quality of his covering, to a narrow range of climate, whether 
hot or cold, man roves through all climates, now sailing calmly 
through equatorial seas, and now cruising securely amid icebergs 
around the northern or the southern pole. 

From a view alike hasty and superficial, it has been inferred 
that nature has been more careful of the safety and comfort of the 
animal creation than of the human species, in regard to their 
necessary food ; having provided for animals, through all grada- 
tions from the animalcule to the elephant, their appropriate suste- 
nance, and, from the moment of their existence, placed it within 
their reach ; while man, though provided with aliment in infan- 
cy, is still unable to avail himself of it without extrinsic aid, 
and, beyond the period of infancy, nature has supplied no ar- 
ticle upon which, in its primitive state, he does or can subsist. 
But, by the aid of heat, he triumphs over all other living beings 
in the variety and quality of his food; and while each animal is 
confined to a single kind of aliment, or at most to a small variety 
of articles, man has before him the whole vegetable and animal 
kingdoms, boundless in quantity and endless in variety. The 
qualities of the articles thus abundantly provided for his food, as 
they exist by nature, he can greatly exalt, chiefly by the aid of 
heat, which enables him to improve what is savory, to develop 
new and higher powers of nutrition, and to compound the simple 
gifts of nature in a thousand ways to gratify his taste. 

We see, therefore, that the offices which heat performs for the 
human family are greatly superior to those which it performs for 
the animal tribes, even in regard to those provisions which are 
indispensable to mere existence, and personal comfort. But here 
the relations of heat to animals terminate, while with man they 
here but just commence, since all those manifold and important 
uses which he makes of heat as relates to combustion, as a 
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mechanical force, or as the agent in effecting chemical changes in 
matter—uses upon which his dominion over the external world 
chiefly depend—all these lie beyond the pale of mere animal 
existence, and are exclusively the birth-right of man. 

With respect to the other powers of nature, attraction, light, 
electricity, and magnetism, one remark obviously applies to 
them all, namely, that the relations which animals sustain to 
them are merely passive, and these, for the most part, but slight, 
while man in addition to the same passive relations, sustains 
to them also active voluntary relations, which are numerous, 
and some of them exceedingly important. Brutes as well as 
men are, it is true, attracted towards the center of the earth 
by gravity; and they are subject to the laws of molecular at- 
traction which govern all living matter, and control the func- 
tions of life ; but, beyond all this, man employs gravity as a me- 
chanical force, in various forms and degrees, from the blow of the 
hammer to the exhaustless fund of mechanical power stored up 
in the Falls of Niagara. Every water-fall, and indeed every run- 
ning stream, is in readiness to carry his machinery and to perform 
his labor. The control he has gained also over the laws of chem- 
ical affinity, in connection with his power over heat, subjects all 
bodies to his dominion. 

Light, also, for the ordinary purposes of vision, is no less im- 
portant to the animal tribes than to the human species, and they 
are fitted with eyes adapted to their condition with Divine wis- 
dom and skill. But over this element they have no control, 
while man kindles it at his pleasure, and regulates and excludes 
it at his will. He only ean dispel the darkness of night by arti- 
ficial illumination; he only possesses dominion over colors to 
blend them in infinite variety, or to cull them, singly, from the 
solar beam ; and it is his sole prerogative, by the aid of the mi- 
croscope and the telescope so to exalt his natural vision as to look 
through all creation. 

With the exception of a few fishes, as the Gymnotus and the Si- 
lurus, animals have scareely any relations to Electricity and Mag- 
netism ; but these elements are given to man alone to guide his 
way over the trackless ocean in the form of the mariner’s com- 
pass, or to bear his messages with the speed of lightning in that 
of the electric telegraph. Nor is it consonant to the analogies of 
nature, to limit these wonderful agents to the few offices hitherto 
assigned to them. We believe that they are destined to keep 
pace with the successive developments of the powers of the hu- 
man intellect, and are the ministers appointed to fulfill its highest 
mandates on earth. 

II. The rropuctions no less than the powers of nature were 
created for man. Let us survey, in reference to this point, the 
several kingdoms of nature. 
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1. The Mineral Kingdom was made for man. The earth 
serves the brute creation for a footstool, and to some of them 
affords a lurking place and a shelter in its dens, its caverns, and 
the crevices of its rocks. But for whom are its quarries of gran- 
ite, free stone, and marble—its mines of iron, copper, lead, tin, 
zine, silver, and gold—its beds of coal, salt, and gypsum—its 
deposits of precious stones, the ruby, sapphire, and diamond? In 
addition to these natural riches which the earth bestows exclu- 
sively on her favorite sons, upon whom has she conferred the 
high prerogative of developing superior and more varied riches 
by the powers of art? Let us reflect that animals have no power 
to make any change in the condition of the earth, or to make it 
yield anything for their benefit, while man can convert the mat- 
ter of the earth itself into bricks for his dwellings, his palaces, 
his temples ; or into glass and porcelain for the furniture of his 
table ; and he can cause the earth to bring forth food, and to 
teem with fruits and flowers. 

2. The Vegetable Kingdom was made for man. Were the 
only use of the vegetable kingdom for food, one might with some 
show of reason question the truth of this proposition ; for in this 
respect the inferior animals might on a partial view of the case, 
appear to share as fully as man in the bounties of Providence. 
For the beasts of the field, the green covering that mantles the 
earth affords an ample and luxurious repast ; for the fowls of the 
air, every herb yields its seeds, and the most luscious fruits meet 
them in their own element. If we survey the insect tribes, still 
more bountiful does nature seem to them, since every stalk, leaf, 
and flower, appears to be the appropriate food of one or another 
of these myriad races. And if we descend still lower to the 
tribes of animalcules, almost every part of the Vegetable King- 
dom affords them ample sustenance, and a happy dwelling place. 

We, however, recognize here as in the other parts of creation, 
the fact that God has done little more for the animal tribes than to 
provide for their mere existence. This purpose would of course 
require that they should be supplied with food ; and, as essential 
to this purpose, it was necessary that each species should be di- 
rected to its appropriate aliment; nor are we disposed to deny 
that the manner in which this is done, is evincive of the Divine 
wisdom and benevolence. But each species of animals is, for 
the most part, confined to a single article of food, or, at furthest 
to a very small range. ‘The vegetable kingdom, with its 90,000 
species of plants, affords only grass for cattle, seeds for birds, 
the green leaf for the caterpillar, while the flower yields its honey 
to the bee, and various plants afford each the appropriate sus- 
tenance to its own peculiar race of insects or animalcules. Still, 
a little reflection will convince us, that the wealth of the vegeta- 
ble kingdom is chiefly bestowed on man. Even in respect to his 
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food, he has greatly the advantage over any and all of the hum- 
bler species of animals. Not stinted to a single leaf, or herb, his 
range for selection is boundless in the vegetable world around 
him, while commerce loads his table with the luxuries of foreign 
climes. 

If it be objected that it is only a comparatively small number 
of species of vegetables that man employs for his focd,—fewer 
by far than those species on which the inferior animals feed,—the 
objection has some semblance of reason. But there is much cause 
for believing that the capacities of the vegetable kingdom for 
supplying food for man, are but very partially explored. The dis- 
covery of a few esculents has for the present satisfied the wants 
of the human family; but with the more extensive knowledge 
of the productions of nature, comes the discovery of new uses ; 
and from the combined labors of physiology and agricultural 
chemistry, we anticipate fora more enlightened and move densely 
populated age of the world, a great enlargement of the catalugue 
of edible plants. ‘This seems the more probable, wien we reflect 
on the great benefits which society has derived from the introdue- 
tion at different intervals of time, of single esculents. Less than 
three centuries ago, the potato upon which so many millions of 
our race are now fed, was according to Humboldt, a small and 
almost neglected plant growing wild in Mexico. It was intro- 
duced into England by Sir Walter Raleigh, being, as described 
at that time, insignificant compared with the varieties known 
in our day. Nor was its value appreciated for a long time after- 
wards, since it was hardly cultivated at all in Scotland until the 
year 1728, nor on the continent of Europe did its cultivation be- 
come common for many years afterwards. The tomato is a 
plant of very recent introduction ; and the rapid extension of its 
uses and the improvement of its quality, is an earnest of what 
may be expected of many other products of the vegetable king- 
dom, not at present placed upon our tables, simply because our 
present supply is so abundant as to discourage the search for new 
varieties. 

But if the animal tribes bear some comparison with the hu- 
man family in the advantages they derive from the vegetable 
kingdom in respect of food, here all comparison terminates, and 
beyond this narrow domain lie the rich pessessions of man. To 
him, exclusively, the vegetable kingdom affords its flax and cot- 
ton for his clothing ; its forests for his fuel; its timber for his 
houses, his ships, his furniture; its drugs and coloring stuffs for 
his arts ; its medicines for his diseases ; its sugar, wine, oil, and 
spices to gratify his taste. 

If, indeed, we begin at the lowest families of vegetables, and 
ascend through the several great divisions to the highest, we shall 
feel a deeper impression, than any such general statements as the 
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foregoing can inspire, of the immense and diversified treasures 
which are laid up for man in this great kingdom of nature. In 
the first place, then, let us look at the humblest divisions of the 
scale, including the alge, fungi, lichens, mosses, and ferns, the 
Cryptogamous plants of Linnzeus. In the polar regions, both 
north and south, the inhabitants make much use of several vari- 
eties of alge (sea-weed) for food. Various savory dishes are prepar- 
ed of it throughout the maritime countries of the north of Eu- 
rope, and the Grecian Archipelago; and the same is the case in 
some parts of Australia and South America.* From this plant 
also is obtained that interesting substance Jodine, constituting al- 
ready, though of recent discovery, an important article of the 
materia medica in the case of those glandular swellings, which had 
resisted all other remedies; and forming the chief agent of the 
beautiful art of Daguerreotyping. From the Chinese sea-weed 
are also manufactured a glue and a varnish much used in their 
arts. But it is in the manufacture of Kelp for the use of the 
glass maker and soap boiler that the alge are chiefly employed. 
In the Western Islands of Scotland, this furnishes the principal 
business of the inhabitants. In the Orkney Islands alone, a few 
years since, 20,000 people were constantly employed in this man- 
ufacture. 

The Fungi, or mushroom family, are used to a moderate ex- 
tent among civilized people, in the preparation of highly seasoned 
dishes, but to a far greater extent among ruder nations as staple 
articles of food.t ‘The Lichens are still more abundantly used 
both for food and medicine. 'The Lichen Islandicus affords a 
species of aliment for the inhabitants, which is a substitute for 
bread. It also yields a nutritious mucilage well known as a most 
nourishing diet for delicate invalids. The Mosses are serviceable 
to man chiefly as forming the substratum of peat, and thus sup- 
plying fuel to extensive districts of country. The Ferns, humble 
as they appear to our observation, nevertheless rise in the equatorial 
regions into stately and beautiful trees. From them is prepared 
an aromatic mucilage, constituting an article of diet. 

We have thought it favorable to our argument to point out, 
with some minuteness, these uses of the lowest members of the 
vegetable kingdom, in order to show how every portion of this 
kingdom is stored with riches for the benefit of man. The uses 
of the higher families of plants are so well known as, in general, 
not to require to be distinctly specified. 

Ascending the scale of vegetable life one step, we come to the 
Cerealia, emb: acing wheat, rye, maize, rice, barley, and oats. A 
second step brings us to the Sugar Cane; and a third, to the 
family of Palms and Bananas, the land of the cocoanut, and the 





* Rhind’s Hist. of the Veg. King., p. 186. +Rhind, p.193. =‘ Ib. p. 200. 
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date. We next meet with the yam, the arrow root, the onion, 
and other alliaceous plants; and next with the potato, and the 
various umbelliferous plants of our gardens, as the carrot, the 
parsnip, the turnip, the cabbage, the beet, and numerous herbs 
used for salads and aromatics. "The Leguminous plants meet us 
next, comprising the pea, the bean, and the lentil. ‘The family 
of Rosacea brings us to the delightful region of summer and 
autumaal fruits, the apple, pear, quince, plum, peach, cherry, 
strawberry, and raspberry; and that of Vines presents us with 
the grape, mulberry, gooseberry, and currant ; and, finally, that of 
the Auranliacea, opens to our view the orange, lemon, citron, 
pomegranate. fig, and olive. The warmer climates also add their 
melons, their guavas, their tamarinds, their figs, their pine apples, 
their bread fruit, their tea, and their coffee. 

Owing to the boundless variety of vegetable productions at 
our command, we seldom exact of any one kind all the useful 
purposes to which it might be appropriated. Also in an advanced 
state of the arts, other resources are frequently more convenient 
or more available than those which nature offers to us in the 
most common objects around us. It is only in a semi-barbarous 
state of society, where the range of selection is limited, that a 
single production in either the animal or the vegetable kingdom, 
is made to display the various uses of which it is susceptible. 
Let us, for example, contemplate the uses made of the cocoanut 
tree among the inhabitants of India and the tropical islands. 
From the roots of the tree the natives of Brazil make baskets; 
in some countries the people use the roots for food. The 
wood is employed in the construction of their huts, for making 
drums, and for various ornamental works; being susceptible, in 
the cross grain, of a beautiful polish. The reticulated parts of 
the leaves are used for making strainers and a cool open cloth. 
The buds, when preserved in vinegar, serve as pickles, and, 
when boiled, afford a tender esculent resembling cabbage. The 
leaves are employed to thatch their cottages, to shelter young 
plants from the scorching rays of the sun, for fences, for the 
ceiling of rooms, for baskets, and for writing paper. The ribs of 
the leaf are made into combs. Large leaves are used as paddles 
for boats, and from certain portions of them the sails are construct- 
ed. The flowers of the cocoanut yield a rich saccharine juice, 
of which are manufactured sugar and a kind of spirits called 
arrak. ‘The cocoanut itself has different uses at different stages 
of its growth. During the unripe state of the fruit, the shell is 
lined with a pulpy matter, while the center is filled with an 
aqueous fluid, which, as the fruit ripens, is converted into a sub- 
stance in appearance resembling milk. This constitutes a cool, 
pleasant, and nutritious beverage. Upon this, taken along with 
the unripe kernel, a man will labor from morning till night with- 
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out any other article of diet. The husk or fibrous pericarp of the 
nut, is employed to polish furniture and to scour floors, and its 
fibers are twisted into ropes and cordage of the strongest, most pli- 
able and durable description. ‘The same material is used for stuff- 
ing matresses, cushions, and saddles, and for brooms and brushes. 
The ripe kernel or meat of the cocoanut is eaten extensively 
in its native state by the aboriginal inhabitants, dnd made the 
substratum of many luxurious dishes by those further advanced 
in the art of cookery. But the chief product of the kernel is an 
excellent oi/, which is either used for lamps or manufactured into 
candles, of which it forms the most beautiful specimens. With 
cocoanut oil, also, the orientals anoint their bodies before or after 
bathing ; and it is extensively employed in various medicinal pre- 
parations, and in short, in all compounds where either olive oil or 
train oil is used. Even the shells of cocoanuts are manufactured 
into basins, drinking vessels, ladles, and many other similar uten- 
sils; and, finally, the refuse matter of the cocoanut supplies to 
the inhabitants a convenient and excellent fuel.* Probably few 
members of the vegetable kingdom are so prolific of valuable 
uses as the cocoanut tree; but let us fully analyze the practical 
applications of many other individual trees or plants, and we 
shall be astonished at the multiplicity and variety of their respec- 
tive uses to man. ‘Thus Humboldt tells us that the date tree 
affords wine, vinegar, oil, farinaceous food and sugar; timber 
also, and ropes, and paper; and no trees are so abundant in fruit, 
even without the aid of cultivation.t ‘The oak and the pine tree 
might severally also reward us for a similar enumeration of their 
various uses. 

3. The Animal Kingdom was made for Man. Of the vari- 
ous races of animals, some yield us their bodies for food, as the 
beasts of the field, the fowls of the air and the fishes of the 
sea; others supply our clothing, in the form of wool, hair, fur, 
skins, and silk; some submissively éoil for us, as the ox, the 
horse, the camel, the elephant, the reindeer, and even the lion; 
some afford materials for our arts, as whalebone, ivory, pearl, 
horn, parchment, glue, and coloring drugs; others supply the 
means of artificial Aight, as oil, spermaceti, wax, tallow; and 
others furnish articles of medicine, as hartshorn, musk, castor, 
eantharides.t} 

The possible uses to which animals may be appropriated are 
doubtless much greater than the actual uses. This may be infer- 
red from the numerous purposes which a few animals are made to 
serve, in countries where the range of selection is small and other 


* Rhind, p. 243. 
+ Humb. Dist. Geog. Plant., p. 216-240. Kidd. Phys. Condition of Man, 215. 
| Lawrence, Lects. on Phys. and Zoology, p. 45. 
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resources limited. ‘The Greenlander and the Esquimaux of Labra- 
dor, placed in a region of almost constant snow and ice, where 
intense cold renders the soil incapable of producing any articles 
of human sustenance, are fed, clothed, and lodged, from the seal. 
The flesh and blood of the seal are their food; the blubber 
affords them the means of procuring light and heat; the bones 
and teeth are converted into weapons, instruments, and various 
ornaments; and the skin supplies them not only with clothing, 
but with the coverings of their huts and canoes. The stomach, 
intestines and bladder, when dried, are turned to many and vari- 
ous uses. In their nearly transparent state, they supply the place 
of glass for windows; they form bladders for their harpoons, 
arrows and nets; when sewed together they make garments and 
curtains ; and even the tendons, when split and dried, form excel- 
lent threads.* The reindeer and the camel are no less distin- 
guished than the seal, for the useful purposes to which they are 
appropriated by the inhabitants of the countries to which they 
respectively belong. 

But some philosophers, while they freely admit, that animals 
are made subservient in numerous ways to the happiness of man, 
still think it is too much to claim that the entire animal kingdom 
was created for his benefit. ‘ With respect to the animal king- 
dom (says Professor Buckland) we acknowledge with gratitude, 
that among the classes, there is a certain number of living spe- 
cies, which are indispensable to the supply of human food and 
raiment, and to the aid of civilized man in his various labors and 
occupations ; and that these are endowed with dispositions and 
faculties which adapt them in a peculiar degree for domestication ; 
but their number bears an extremely small proportion to the total 
amount of existing species; and with regard to the lower classes 
of animals, there are but very few among their almost countless 
multitudes, that minister either to the wants or luxuries of the 
human race. Even could it be proved that all existing species are 
serviceable to man, no such inference could be drawn with respect 
to those numerous extinct animals which geology shows to have 
ceased to live, long before our race appeared upon the earth.”* 

‘These views of Professor Buckland, appear to us to represent 
the relation of the animal kingdom to the human family as much 
slighter than it really is. 

The number of species of animals that actually are or have 
been used for the service of man, for various purposes, in different 
parts of the world, is not small, but it is very great. Civilized 
nations, have chosen to confine themselves to a comparatively 
small number of animals for food; but nature has prescribed no 


* Lawrence, Lects. on Phys. and Zoology, p. 46. 
+ Buckland, Bridgewater Treatise, 1. 84, 
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such limits. ‘The ocean which, as Mr. Agassiz says, is the home 
of animals,* numbering as it does myriads, affords to the hu- 
man family not only a great quantity, but also a vast variety of 
food ; and when we reflect on all the treasures of the ocean aflord- 
ed us from the various orders of animals that exist there, as the 
cetacea, the crustacea, the mollusca, in addition to endless tribes 
of fishes, what portion of the animals that inhabit the waters is 
not adapted to the uses of man? We may with equal force ask 
the same question in relation to those that inhabit the air. We 
do not, in either case, for the present include microscopic ani- 
mals. With regard to land animals, it is not our domestic ani- 
mals alone that contribute to our benefit—the wild beasts of the 
forest yield us their furs, and, when hunted in the chase, often 
afford the most delicious food. No inference adverse to our argu- 
ment can be drawn from the fact, that so large a portion of the 
earth is still occupied by wild beasts: they surrender their terri- 
tory to man as fast as he wants it, and many of them, when 
tamed, not only submit to his authority, but like those which he 
has already domesticated, exhibit for him a strong affection. 
The elephant, the leopard, the tiger, and even the lion, often 
manifest great attachment for their keepers. Ina more populous 
state of the world, probably the territories now possessed by the 
inferior animals of every sort, will be successively surrendered to 
man as their rightful monarch. Objections to our doctrine, of 
greater weight, it appears to us, are found in the difficulty of 
supposing that insects, and reptiles, and animalcules, and espe- 
cially the fossil animals which existed anterior to man, could 
have been created for his benefit. 

Insects, in a limited view of the economy of nature, appear to 
be the natural enemies of man, and to contest with him the do- 
minion of the earth.t Some assail his person, producing pain- 
ful and even fatal diseases; others annoy him by irritating his 
skin, or sucking his blood ; others destroy his clothing, and oth- 
ers pollute or destroy his food. Whole armies of insects attack 
the crops of the husbandman, and destroy the work of his hands; 
and myriads wrest from the gardener his flowers and his fruits. 
Not content to war directly with the human species, they also 
torment our domestic animals; they demolish the loftiest struc- 
tures of art, our temples and our-ships of war; they are the min- 
isters of time for destroying the progeny of genius, whether in 
books, or paintings, or carved works; and finally, they pursue us 
into the grave. 

These facts do, indeed, seem adverse to our argument; but 
there are other considerations which appear more favorable to it. 





* Principles of Zoology, p. 155. 
+ Kirby and Spence, Entomology, Vol. I. p. 80. 
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In respect to insects and venomous reptiles, we are, for want of a 
more complete knowledge of the entire economy of nature, in the 
situation in which ruder nations are with respect to some of the 
great powers of nature, which likewise appear to them as the 
enemies of our race. The Indian who stood on the banks of 
Niagara, and contemplated its rush of waters, might have inferred 
that this fearful cataract was created for no other purpose than 
to whelm him in destruction; and how remote must have 
been the idea, that admiring generations would one day crowd 
its banks, enraptured with its sublimity, and charmed with its 
surrounding beauties! Much less could he have comprehended 
that there was folded up within it, to become available to man in 
a more advanced stage of society, a mechanical force sufficient to 
carry the machinery of the world. In fact, until very recently, 
the most civilized nations have stood in a similar position with 
respect to electricity, which seemed designed to scourge the hu- 
man race, to alarm them by its terrors as displayed in the thun- 
der storm, and every year to hurry great numbers into eternity. 
These, it is at length discovered, are but the demonstrations of a 
power designed to carry them to the summit of their earthly 
greatness, and to liken men to angels. 

But we do not rest our argument on this general analogy, how- 
ever forcible we esteem it to be, but can appeal to many useful 
purposes which insects are known to serve in relation to man. 
They perform the work of scavengers in removing nuisances ; 
they supply food for other animals, whose uses to man are une- 
quivoeal ; they furnish, to a much greater extent than we are apt 
to suppose, food for portions of the human family ; and they afford 
many useful substances to the arts. We owe it in a great meas- 
ure to the agency of insects, that the decaying and putrescent 
matter, that is continually produced by the putrefactive fermenta- 
tion both of animal and vegetable substances, does not accumu- 
late and become insufferably offensive. Lach kind, however, 
furnishes a favorite repast to one or more species of insects, usually 
the more boundless in number in proportion as the substance is 
more loathsome to man. By association, such humble menials 
become themselves disgusting to our sight ; but nature indicates 
no intention of degrading this portion of her creatures. Some of 
the Coleopterous tribes (beetles) so employed, she has adorned 
with unrivaled beauty. 

Many of the animals most useful to man, particularly fishes and 
fowls, derive a great part of their food from insects. The num- 
ber of savage nations that feed on insects and reptiles is very 
great ; and some civilized nations derive from them favorite arti- 
cles of diet. ‘The locust has been in high esteem among certain 
portions of the human family from a remote antiquity; and by 
some, crickets and grasshoppers are held as great luxuries, and ants 
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and caterpillars have each their admirers.* Nor must we forget 
that the bee gives us our honey. 

To the arts insects contribute numerous valuable substances ; 
as gall-nut, lac, wax, cochineal, and silk. The finest scarlet 
dyes known to the acieut oriental nations were produced from 
the Coccus Ilicis, ar: insect found on the evergreen oak,t+ but the 
superior qualities of cochineal have nearly superseded its use for 
this purpose among the moderns. The quantity of this article 
exported from Mexico annually was reckoned by Humboldt at 
about two and a half millions of dollars, three-fourths ef which 
were consumed in Great Britain alone.{ Upon the value of the 
silk-worm it is needless to expatiate. Considerable as these ac- 
tual uses of insects appear, on enumeration, all analogy leads us 
to anticipate that their uses will be multiplied as the knowledge 
of them is extended; while the art of man will devise means of 
obviating the evils which are now experienced by their occa- 
sional fecundity, and will teach him to protect his person and his 
crops from their injuries. Wild beasts yield the jungles and the 
forests to man as soon as he requires them for his own purposes ; 
and noxious insects and poisonous reptiles in like manner will 
retire before him, or yield their lives to his destroying hand. 

When we descend one step lower, and by the aid of the micre 
scope survey the myriad forms of animalcules, that constitute 
the lowest orders of animal life, we seem to reach a case still 
more unfavorable to our argument, than that presented by insects 
and reptiles. ‘The discoveries of Ehrenberg have greatly exten- 
ded our knowledge of the limit of animal life ; they have shown 
that all nature is full of it; that it pervades not only the green 
herb, and temperate and torrid climes, but the waters of every 
river, sea, and ocean ; that they are brought up from the deepest 
soundings even in the polar seas, and exist in countless myriads in 
all marine as well as fresh water deposits ; that they dwell in the 
rocks of the highest mountains and in the depths of the earth; 
and finally, that their exuvie often constitute extensive geolog- 
ical strata.§ So minute are many of these existences that, ac- 
cording to Ehrenberg, many millions of them are contained with- 
in the space of a cubic inch.|| The question may fairly be ask- 
ed, “‘ What conceivable use to man cai beings afford, that are 
invisible to his sight, and, in many cases at least, remote fro > 
his sphere of action and influence; existing as they do in 
depths of the sea, or enveloped in polar ice, or scattered in 
canic ashes ?” 

Unfavorable as the case seems to our doctrine, yet we think i 
is not so much so in reality as in appearance. In the first place, 
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such is the uniformity of plan and of purpose in the works of 
creation, that in an ascending or descending series. we may safely 
infer the properties of the terms that lie beyond the limits of ac- 
tual observation, from the properties of those that lie within those 
limits ; as mathematicians determine the value of any term, how- 
ever remote, of an infinite series, by having ascertained from a 
few of the first terms the law of the series, and a= astronomers 
apply the law of gravitation to the remotest nebule. If, there- 
fore, we could plainly see that the agra 1 more palpable forms 
of organic nature, have such a relation | iG man as to warrant the 
conclusion that they were created for his benefit, as their leading 
purpose, we might safely assign the same office to the department 
of animalcules, although we should be unable te ~pecify the pre- 
cise purposes which they serve in the economy of nature. We 
might hope that, as in other cases, time and the progress of knowl- 
edge would reveal more clearly the intentions of the Creator. 
But even now we can discern some traces in this lowest extreme 
of creation, of the same grand design that we have ascribed to 
the higher orders of animal existence. ‘The zoophytes that are 
rearing their coral groves in the sea, are laying the foundations 
perhaps of a mighty empire. In the course of ages, the action 
of the waves covers the upper surface of a coral reef with the 
materials of a soil, and fills up the intervals between the coral 
patches ; and, by this combined action of living growth and de- 
tritns accumulations, a solid rocky basement is formed, and kept 
in constant increase. [a this way the coral reef gradually nears 
the surface, and finally becomes the foundation of an island.* 
The elements combine their labors until a fertile soil invests it, 
and over all is spread a rich carpet of tropical verdure from which 
rise the magnificent family of palms; and man at last succeeds 
to this inheritance as the rightful heir and proprietor of all. 

In the second place, tais wonderful array of animal life is but 
an ascending series in which each humbler term sustains a higher. 


All forms that perish other forms supply, 

(By turns we catch the vital breath and die.) 
Like bubbles on the sea of matter borne, 
They rise, they break, and to that sea return.} 


Grant that whales were created for the benefit of man, and it 
follows that the humbler beings on which he feeds were also 
made for man, and the still humbler animals on which these 
feed, and so on to the lowest animalcule. 

In the third place, one manifest design in this multiplication of 
animal life, was to fertilize the earth. Silex, and alumine, and 
lime, compose but a sterile soil until impregnated with animal re- 


* Dana on Zoophytes, p. 84. + Pope, Rosey on en Ep. Ul. 
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mains. In proportion as this process goes on, vegetable life be- 
comes more luxuriant, and decaying vegetables return again to 
the earth, and conspire with the remains of animals still further 
to enrich the soil. ‘That such is the office of insects and animal- 
cules, is an idea strengthened by the fact that certain vegetables 
are furnished with apparatus expressly designed to entrap insects, 
and thus to appropriate them to their nourishment and growth.* 

Finally, one important consideration applies to the whole ani- 
mal creation from the highest to the lowest orders, namely, 
that, in order to maintain the constitution of the atmosphere un- 
changed, (a condition on which the life of man and of all ani- 
mals depends, ) there must exist a certain equipoise between the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. ‘“ Animals (says Agassiz) con- 
sume the oxygen, and give out carbonic acid gas, which is de- 
structive to animal life; while plants, by respiration, which they 
in most instances perform by means of the leaves, reverse the 
process, and thus furnish oxygen, which is so essential to ani- 
mals. If an animal be confined in a small portion of air, or wa- 
ter containing air, this soon becomes so vitiated by respiration as 
to be unfit to sustain life ; but if living plants are confined with 
the animal at the same time, the air is maintained pure, and no 
difficulty is experienced. The practical effect of this compensa- 
tion, in the economy of nature, is obviously most important ; 
vegetation restoring to the atmosphere what is consumed by ani- 
mal respiration, combustion, &c., and vice versa.’’*+ Hence it 
follows, that in order to maintain a constant proportion in the 
constituents of the atmosphere, there must be a constant propor- 
tion between living vegetables and living animals. As the hu- 
man race increases and spreads over the earth, the numbers of 
the inferior animals will diminish. 

Only one difficulty remains to be discussed under our present 
head, but that is, perhaps, the most formidable of the whole. It 
is to show how /ossi/ animals and vegetables, equalling or ex- 
ceeding in the number of their species all existing members of 
these kingdoms of nature respectively,t could have been created 
for our benefit. “ What possible relations to man could be sus- 
tained by those vegetable and animal tribes, which, according to 
geologists, existed for countless ages before man was created ? 
At least with what show of reason can it be claimed that they 
were made for man?” There are at least three important ways 
in which the ancient vegetables and animals, such abundant re- 
mains of which we now find in the fossil state, contributed to 
prepare the world for the habitation of man. One was, by 
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forming immense deposits of fossil coal; a second, by help- 
ing to form and enrich the soil; and a third, by laying up 
stores of fossil manures in vast deposits of shells and marl. 
Nothing is more evident to the student of nature than that 
God, from the beginning, created many things prospectively, to 
be brought out at different periods of the world as society arri- 
ved at different stages of advancement. The uses of coal, of 
iron, of steam, of magnetism, of electricity, are severally exam- 
ples of such a purpose. Ages before the earth was ready for the 
habitation of man, and was wrought into that form which is 
appropriately called its creation, beds of coal, as we are told by 
geologists, were in the course of preparation by the submersion 
of ancient forests and their impregnation by animal remains. 
These stores of fuel reposed in their primeval beds until, when 
the forests were exhausted, and the progress of the arts required 
a more copious supply of fuel, its value was made known, and 
their boundless treasures were displayed. Anthracite coal, especi- 
ally, could not have been used in any period short of an advan- 
ced state of philosophy and the arts. Chemistry was first to 
teach the laws of combustion, and mechanical philosophy was to 
construct suitable apparatus, before it could afford its supplies of 
heat, either to enliven the domestic hearth, or to feed the fires of 
the workshop and the steamship. A similar remark may be made 
respecting steam, which lay concealed in water for ages, until 
society was sufficiently advanced, both to control its energies 
and to require its aid; and the cataract roared in the solitude of 
the forest centuries before it was recognized as a vast repository 
of mechanical force. The development of the great deposits of 
anthracite coal, with the discovery of its value, and the invention 
of the steam engine, the steamboat, and the locomotive, have 
been cotemporary with the disclosures of geology, especially with 
the part of it relating to extinct species of animals and vegetables ; 
and these great discoveries are all linked together by an indissolu- 
ble chain of mutual dependence. Geology also in connexion with 
the study of Agricultural Chemistry, has revealed the true value 
of the remains of ancient races of animals, either in composing 
soils suitable for the operations of husbandry, or in laying up in 
store exhaustless supplies of manure in the form of marl and other 
calcareous deposits. 

We regard, therefore, the objection against our main doctrine, 
derived from the existence of animals and plants anterior to that 
of the human race, as presenting no real difficulty, since this ex- 
istence itself is in fact a part of that prospective system which 
we recognize everywhere in the great creation. 

If then it appears, as we think it does, that the great powers of 
nature, namely, heat, attraction, magnetism, and electricity, were 
created and clothed with their wonderful assemblage of properties, 
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with reference to man, as their leading object, and the produc- 
tions of nature as exhibited in the mineral, vegetable, and animal 
kingdoms, were made for the same end, let us proceed to exam- 
ine the remaining propositions which we proposed to establish. 

Ill. The world of seauty anp suBLimity was created exclu- 
sively for the benefit of man. 

The inferior animals do not appear to have any perception of 
the beautiful either in nature or art; it will hardly be supposed 
that they have any sense of the sublime. If it be imagined that 
birds are charmed with the melody of their own notes, it may be 
answered that the dissonant tones of the grasshopper and locust, 
appear to delight them as much, as the sweet strains of the oriole 
or the nightingale do those birds respectively. If any of the 
animal tribes afford proofs of possessing the faculty itself, on 
which the power of perceiving beauty and sublimity depends, 
namely, the imagination, its exercise must be very feeble, more 
so even than their indications of reason. Few naturalists have 
recognized in them any traces of imagination. ‘The latest advo- 
cate we have noticed of such an opinion, is the author of the 
* Vestiges of Creation,” who observes, that “ the dog proves him- 
self possessed of imagination by the act of dreaming.”* It is the 
human mind alone that has a set of faculties adjusted to the beau- 
tiful and sublime of the external world, and the inference is plain, 
that it is for man alone that the creation was so highly adorned. 

The extent to which the Creator has carried the principle of 
beauty throughout the physical world, becomes, then, itself a 
striking argument in favor of our general doctrine. There is no 
need of resorting for examples to the Vale of Tempe, or the 
garden of the Hesperides, since we can hardly look upon any 
singie object in the vast creation which, in some way or other, 
does not indicate in its structure, form, texture, or color, or in all 
together, an attention to the beautiful on the part of the Creator. 

In a bright summer’s day, we raise our pen from the paper, and 
look out upon the landscape. ‘The first individual object that 
arrests our eye is an elm tree,—not indeed the best example we 
could find in nature to illustrate our doctrine, but as it cas- 
ually offers itself to our observation, let us see to what extent 
the Creator, even here, has consulted the principle of beauty. 
First the figure of the tree, as a whole, is majestic and grace- 
ful. The various parts severally contribute to this impression. 
Its massive trunk braced below with buttresses, and tapering 
above, supporting a spreading dome, forms such a union of 
lightness and strength, as the mind always loves to recognize 
either in nature or art. The ¢éop also is beautiful for its symmetry, 
which is the more remarkable, since every individual branch 
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shoots out with seeming carlessness and ease, without the least 
apparent reference to any other branch, while all together compose 
a structure of great regularity of outline. The top waves grace- 
fully in the breeze, and the leaves, refreshed by a recent shower, 
chance at this time to exhibit that interesting feature described 
by the poet as characteristic of the foliage of all trees after a sum- 
mer shower, namely, “glittering, as they tremble.”* Majesty of 
form, the pleasing union of strength and lightness, symmetry of 
outline, gracefulness of motion, and richness of foliage, thus com- 
bine to make up the impression of the beautiful which we de- 
rive from the first and general aspect of the tree. If we next 
descend to a more minute analysis of the parts, and examine at- 
tentively the leaves, the bark, and even the heart-wood, we find 
no less traces of a regard to the same principle ineach. The 
leaves are stamped in the same mold and every one erhibits the 
same definite shape, the same serrated edges, and the same ver- 
dant covering ; and the bark and heart-wood display a nice order 
and arrangement. But let us call in the microscope to our aid, 
and now the structure of the leaves and of the wood reveals the 
beautiful in a far higher degree than can be discerned by the naked 
eye, the leaves disclosing a skeleton composed of innumerable 
fibres delicately interwoven. A thin cross section of a twig, when 
exposed to a high magnifying power, gives a delightful view of 
the vessels in which the various fluids of the plant circulate 
through every part, all which are tastefully arranged in separate 
groups adapted to each fluid, some for the sap, some for air, 
and some still more delicate for secretions of a finer order. 

If we next select some ornament of the garden, the rose for 
example, and subject to a similar scrutiny, the leaves, the buds, 
and the flowers, first surveying them attentively with the unas- 
sisted eye, and then applying the powers of the microscope, we 
shall receive still more profound impressions of the extent to 
which the Creator has carried out the principle of beauty in the 
minntest portions of the vegetable kingdom. Nor less is this 
principle exhibited in the other kingdoms of nature. Let us fix 
our attention upon any member of the animal kingdom with the 
eye of a naturalist, and a thousand beauties unfold themselves 
which are concealed from the careless observer, who takes note 
only of those ornaments which force themselves on his attention 
by the gracefulness of their motions or the splendor of their col- 
oring. If we now descend from these most obvious forms of 
beauty into what we usually consider as the humbler parts of the 
animal creation,—the region of insects and animalcules, we not 
only find a similar regard paid to the beautiful, but are even led 
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to question whether the Creator, seemingly for his own pleasure, 
has not given in that part of his works which, until revealed by 
the light of science, was apparently concealed forever from hv- 
man observation, the finest specimens, which his whole creation 
affords, of his handywork. It may be doubted whether any of 
the larger animals can rival in beauty some species of the beetle ; 
and even the zoophytes and infusoria, when greatly magnified by 
the microscope, sometimes astonish the naturalist not only by the 
wonderful delicacy of their organs, but also by the richness of 
their colors and the elegance of t.eir forms.* 

But God has constructed the inanimate as well as the animated 
parts of his creation, in such a manner as evinces the same regard 
for the beautiful, superadding this quality every where to that 
of simple utility. It was essential to the uses of snow, in refer- 
ence to its power of imprisoning the heat of the earth, that it 
should have a light, downy texture. ‘This purpose is accom- 
plished by making it crystallize as it forms, by which its specific 
gravity is diminished and delicately adjusted, so as very slightly 
to exceed that of atmospheric air. But the crystals do not com- 
pose an irregularmass. On the contrary, they assume very elegant 
figures, equal in symmetry and geometrical precision to the magi- 
cal combinations of the kaleidoscope. Of these no less than six 
hundred have been recognized by Scoresby, as developed in the 
polar regions. 

But the attention which the Creator has seen fit in his works 
to bestow on the principle of beauty, is not more conspicuous 
in the formation of individual objects than in their grouping and 
assemblage in such a manner as to enhance the qualities of each 
other, and to produce harmonious effects by their union. It is 
seldom that an attribute of the beautiful appears alone. Richness 
of coloring is accompanied by sweetness of fragrance ; delicacy 
of form by softness of texture ; majesty of figure by grace of mo- 
tion; and all things beautiful and sublime in nature combine to 
form the glories of the landscape. 

When we ascend a high mountain, we at length reach a point 
where the lineaments of beauty in the world below begin to de- 
sert us, and every thing becomes obscure and indistinct. It is 
just at this point that swbh/imity begins: the whole scene adjusts 
itself to a new emotion of a more solemn nature, whose very ele- 
ments are simple extent of view in the distance, and desolation 
all around. We may indeed observe a similar transition from the 
beautiful to the sublime, when we gaze from the vale upon a 
mountain, which rears its snow-capped summit above the clouds. 
Its hoary top is an object of deeper interest than the wreaths 
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of verdure and flowers that encircle its base. It affords a striking 
proof of the purpose of the Creator to make his works interesting 
to man, that he has so adjusted to each other the external world 
and the human mind, that the absence of all beauty, and the reign 
of desolation, should yield us a higher gratification than the finest 
displays of beauty itself. 

The fact that the world is so full of the beautiful and sublime, 
and the reflection that man is the only being here below capable 
of enjoying the boon, argues that the world was made for him. 
Or if we admit, (what seems probable when we see how far be- 
yond the unassisted vision of man God has carried his attention 
to the beautiful in the minutest of his works,) that God himself 
delights in beauty, we see that man alone, among all the creatures 
of his hand, is permitted to participate with him in these exalted 
pleasures. 

IV. The world of Arr belongs exclusively to man. 

The bird constructs its nest, the bee its cell, and the spider its 
web, with so much skill, that some have claimed that these and 
many other species of animals, build their works by rules of art and 
even contest with man the palm of excellence. But these are the 
productions not of art, but of instinct; and whatever views we en- 
tertain respecting instinct,—whether it be a blind impulse implant- 
ed in the inferior animals, or whether it be the immediate agency 
of the Creator guiding them to results of the nature and purpose 
of which they are unconscious,—all must admit that it is a fac- 
ulty entirely different from human invention, which forms the 
groundwork of art. The nest of a bird is not the fruit of its own 
invention, because it is but a fac-simile of what every other bird 
of the same species has made in all ages; nor is it a work of imi- 
tation, for a bird builds with the same skill and on the same plan 
if it has never seen a nest; nor is it the result of progress, since 
no change has been wrought in either the pattern or the finish, 
from the earliest to the latest times. Man, on the contrary, is al- 
most entirely a creature of art. With the exception of a few 
promptings from instinct in early infancy, he is thrown wholly 
upon his own resources for his food, his clothing, his habitation, 
and his progress in the arts and sciences. Now if we suppose 
that all those parts of the natural world which are auxiliary to 
human art, were expressly designed by Providence for that pur- 
pose, this is but to acknowledge that the greater part both of the 
laws and the productions of nature, were made forman. Weare 
led to the same inference, wheu we consider that the productions 
of human art rival in utility and beauty the highest efforts of na- 
ture herself. In illustration of this point, we may cite the man- 
ufactures of Iron and Glass. 

Iron exists in nature, for the most part, in the form of crude 
and useless ores, and it owes its valuable properties wholly to the 
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changes wrought in it by human art. These are so numerous 
and important, that iron may vie in the number of its useful ap- 
plications with water, whose wonderful assemblage cf useful 
properties was set forth in our paper on the “ Riches of the Nat- 
ural World.”* It is generally understood that society could have 
made but little progress without the use of iron, yet few persons 
have examined into the grounds of this impression, or considered 
that iron constitutes the material of a large proportion of the 
structures of art, and forms the instruments by which are carried 
on nearly all the processes of art. ‘To instance its applications in 
one or two of the greatest artificial works, as railroads and ships 
of war—in how many forms does iron present itself in connexion 
with a railroad! The rails themselves are of iron, and they are 
made fast in their places by spikes of the same material—the loco- 
motive is of iron—the steam engine of iron—and the greater part 
of the cars are of iron likewise ; and the same material enters ex- 
tensively into every other part of the entire structure. In a ship 
of war, iron forms the guns, the balls, the cable, the anchor, and 
the compass-needle ; while the whole fabric, if it be not composed 
entirely of iron, is bound and braced together in every part by 
this material, and a rod of iron ascends above all to avert the 
danger of lightning. Moreover, it must be noted that these great 
structures of human art, as well as every other, are moulded and 
fashioned by means of instruments of iron or steel. Of the same 
substance, too, are composed the instruments of nearly every other 
art; as the hammer of the smith, the ax of the carpenter, the 
trowel of the mason, the needle of the tailor, the awl of the shoe- 
maker, the plow of the husbandman, the chisel of the sculptor, 
and the knife of the surgeon. Iron furnishes to the manufacturer 
numerous drugs and coloring stuffs; to the physician, some of 
his most valuable remedies; to the scholar, his pen, his ink, his 
printing-press, and the tools of his bindery. 

It is a remarkable feature in the relations in which Providence 
has placed man with respect to the material world, that some of 
the things most essential to his advancement in the arts and 
sciences, are so remote from his ordinary observation, or composed 
of elements lying naturally so far asunder, that to the philosophic 
eye it sometimes appears, as though Providence had studiously 
concealed from us many things of the highest utility, on purpose 
to stimulate our researches into nature. [ron itself furnishes an 
example in point, since its virtues lie buried beneath disguises 
which it requires immense labor, aided by the most powerful ma- 
chinery, to unfold. The same remark may be applied to some 
of the most useful medicines. Calomel, for example, is com- 
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posed of two ingredients, of which one (quicksilver) lay buried 
in the mines of Styria or Guancavelica, and the other (chlo- 
rine) was diffused as an element of common salt, throughout the 
waters of the ocean. Moreover, in its actual manufacture, it is 
produced in intimate mixture with one of the most deleterious 
poisons, (corrosive sublimate,) from which it must be carefully 
separated before we arrive at its medicinal virtues unalloyed. 

But a still more remarkable illustration of the power of art, is 
furnished by the history of Glass. 'This is purely a production 
of art: no such substance exists in nature, if we except the rude 
approximation to it found in volcanic lava. Nor did nature afford 
any hints in what manner the compound was to be formed. The 
sand lay scattered on the sea-shore, or hidden among geological 
strata, and the alkali was concealed in the ashes of wood or in ob- 
scure saline compounds. According to Pliny, the first hint of such 
a substance as glass was obtained by some Phenician sailors, who 
kindled a fire of sea-weed on the coast of Syria. The alkali of 
the kelp, melting along with the sand, formed the rude compound 
from which all the useful and elegant forms of this substance de- 
rive their origin. These, like the manufactures of iron, may 
vie in number and importance with any single production of na- 
ture herself. Let us cast a glance over its remarkable assemblage 
of properties, and see how each one contributes its share to the 
purposes of human art. 

We owe to the ¢ransparency of glass, its application to mirrors 
and windows; to its transparency united with high reflecting 
powers, the elegant forms which it exhibits in the chandelier, and 
the articles of furniture that grace the tables of luxury ; to its due- 
tility, when in a state of semi-ftision, its capacity of being mould- 
ed into all the forms of utility and beauty which it is made to 
assume ; to its indestructibility by chemical agents, its indispen- 
sable use in the laboratory, for retorts, jars, alembics, and all ves- 
sels for containing corrosive liquids; to its strong cohesive attrac- 
tion, its impermeability to water and air, and its various applica- 
tions in chemical and philosophical experiments; to its proper- 
ty as a non-conductor of electricity, its applications fcr electrical 
machines, Leyden jars, insulating supports, and various other 
kinds of apparatus, on which have depended the great discoveries 
in electrical science ; to its elasticity, its relation to sound, and 
the construction of several elegant instruments of music ; and 
finally, to its refracting properties, Spectacles, which have great- 
ly prolonged the period of usefulness and enjoyment of human 
life,—the Prism, which, in the hands of Newton, “ untwisted all 
the ‘shining robe of day,”—the Microscope, which has carried the 
range of man’s dim eye downward to immeasurable depths into 
the arcana of nature, and the Telescope, which has carried it up- 
ward as far into the remotest parts of the Universe. 
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Such being the resources of human art, as exemplified in these 
few specimens, we see how the fact that man is made a creature 
of art, places him above the inferior animals, which are severally 
guided to some solitary purpose essential to their existence, or 
the continuation of their species, by a mysterious instinct; and 
as the earth itself is a grand storehouse of the materials of hu- 
man art, we argue that it was made for man. 

V. God left the creation unfinished, reserving many things 
for man to develop and complete. 

He left the metals in the state of ores; steam hidden in water ; 
fruits in sour and unsavory forms; many esculent plants in the 
state of insignificant roots or herbs; glass in the state of sand 
and alkali; and steel in the state of iron and carbon—the iron 
disguised in rude ores, and the carbon concealed in the trees of 
the forest. By perfecting the designs of Providence in relation 
to these objects, man becomes a co-worker with God in the nat- 
ural as in the spiritual world. But let us consider this important 
part of our argument under separate heads. 

1. It was left for man to establish the relations of things, as 
of heat to fuel and to water, magnetism to iron, and mechanical 
forces to machinery. It can not be doubted, that the Creator 
designed combustible substances for burning—the trees of the 
wood and the vast deposits of fossil coal, to supply our fires; yet 
it is left to us to apply the match, to regulate the quantity, and 
to control the fury of these elements. Water is endued with sol- 
vent powers, exactly in the degree which enables it to dissolve 
all things which, in the econemy of nature, require to be in solu- 
tion and restrains it from dissolving too much. But certain pur- 
poses require its solvent powers to be increased ; it is the province 
of man to bring it into proximity with heat, and this purpose 
is accomplished. It can not be doubted that the Creator design- 
ed steam for the manifest purposes to which it is now applied— 
that it should carry our machines, bear our steamboats over the 
ocean, and whirl our locomotives over the land; but an element 
of such energy could not have existed in a separate state, with- 
out manifest danger to the whole system of things; it was, 
therefore, folded up in water, and it was left for man to bring 
into the required relation the two separate elements, (fire and 
water, ) and thus to develop what nature had stopped short of de- 
veloping, and to complete what nature had only begun. 

2. It was left for man to form many useful compounds, which 
nature had left unformed, having carried its work no further than 
to produce the separate elements. The mixture of different in- 
gredients that constitutes so large a part of the art of cookery ; 
the preparation of many of the most valuable medicines ; almost 
all chemical manufactures, including paints and coloring drugs ; 
these and numerous other similar processes, exemplify the appli- 
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cation of the principle under consideration ; for in each of these 
cases nature goes no further than to provide the simples, leaving 
to man the province of forming the useful compounds, which 
result from the various cumbinations. 

By a similar arrangement, nature has left manry of her choicest 
productions involved in intricate combinations for man to sepa- 
rate or refine. Thus he manufactures sugar from cane, wine 
from grapes, and gas lights from coal and resin ; and thus he sep- 
arates salt from sea-water, and cotton from its seeds. 

3. It was left for maa, by his art, greatly to evalt the produc- 
tions of nature. It is his to correct her deformities, to bring to 
light her hidden beauties, and to multiply her varieties. ‘The 
brute earth itself responds to the skill of the gardener in the lay- 
ing out of grounds in regular geometrical figures; and what new 
charms does nature derive from her alliance with art, in the com- 
bination of shade trees and lawns with the graces of architecture ! 
The marble remains a dull and shapeless mass, until the chisel of 
Phidias or Canova has given it lustre, and caused it to embody 
the ideal forms of beauty or eloquence ; and the diamond unveils 
its splendors to the wheel of the lapidary. Esculent plants, and 
especially fruits and flowers, afford still happier specimens of the 
power of art to exalt nature. Our culinary vegetables are mostly 
such as have been derived by cultivation from wild unwhol- 
some herbs and roots, and depend for their nutritious qualities 
almost wholly on the art of cookery; all the varieties of the 
apple, ascending through every gradation of size, and color, and 
fragrance, are derived from the rugged crab ;* and the two thou- 
sand varieties of the rose now enumerated in the London cata- 
logues, have been successively evolved by the skill of the florist 
from the single stock that still grows wild in the forest. It is 
but a short period since the dahlia was a single-petalled, coarse, 
red flower, growing wild in the meadows of Mexico; it is the 
hand of the gardener that has caused it to assume so many mag- 
nificent forms and splendid colors. Similar remarks would apply 
to the rich varieties of pansies, crysanthymums, and carnations, 
which likewise owe all their diversified and charming hues to the 
skill of the florist. 

VL Finally, man sustains a totally different relation to the 
external world, from that sustained by all the inferior animals ; 
and he is not to be regarded as the last member of a series—the 
last link in the chain of development—but asa being wholly 








* Downing describes 186 varieties of apples, 77 of cherries, 97 of plums, 
233 of pears, and 36 of strawberries, most or all of which are derived from 
wild unsavory stocks, and have been exalted by the skill of the gardener into 
al] these different forms. 
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severed from all the other beings of this earth, as well in his posi- 
tion here as in his immortal destiny. 

However favorable it might be to our argument, we shall not 
insist here upon the fact that man alone of all the animal races 
consists of a single species; nor upon the,anatomical and physio- 
logical distinctions by which he is separated from the animal 
tribes, such as the peculiar structure of his brain, his possession 
of hands, and his erect attitude ; but we shall leave such points to 
professed writers on the Natural History of man. Nor need we 
urge his possession of the gift of reason, of imagination, or of 
speech, although these together with the gift of a hand, may lie 
at the foundations of the peculiarity of his relations to the exter- 
nal world. But we rest our proposition on the facts which have 
been adduced to show, that he only has dominion over the great 
powers of nature, to control them at his will and to employ their 
energies in his service ; that all the riches of the several king- 
doms of nature are bestowed on him, except so much as is just 
sufficient to sustain the life or to provide for the continuance of 
the inferior animals, and that they themselves are sustained and 
continued chiefly for his benefit; that to any single species the 
part of nature which it can appropriate to itself is exceedingly 
limited in space and quantity, while the domain of man is bound- 
less as nature herself; that Providence has profusely scattered 
over all creation the beautiful and sublime, for which no other 
reason can be assigned than the promotion of his happiness ; that 
he only has the gift of aiding his native powers by instruments of 
his own invention, by means of which he gains his empire over 
matter, and not only subdues to his dominion all terrestrial na- 
ture, but opens to himself a commerce with other worlds, even 
to the remotest Nebule. The high prerogative committed to 
him of carrying out the designs of the Creator in establishing 
the relations of things, in forming new compounds, and in exalt- 
ing the qualities of the productions of nature, appears as unlike 
any gifts bestowed on the inferior animals, as those which con- 
nect him with eternity, and prove, in the language of our proposi- 
tion, that he is severed from all the other beings of this world, no 
less in his position here, than in his immortal destiny. 

A superficial view of the affairs of this world, as they are now 
and as they ever have been, would impress the spectator with 
the belief, that the world was made for the few and not for the 
many. He would see, in the history of nations, that of the en- 
tire human family, power has been entrusted to a comparatively 
small number of individuals, who have been, for the most part, 
the sovereign arbiters of the race, of whom the greater portion 
seem born only to toil for their benefit, to minister to their pride, 
or to die to gratify their revenge, or their lust of dominion. He 
would see a similar inequality in the distribution of the other 
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gifts of heaven, such as wealth and knowledge. In most coun- 
tries of the globe the scene would show 


“ Where hundreds labor to support 
A haughty lordling’s pride ;” 


and the same conclusion as that of the poet would force itself 
upon him—that “‘Man was made to mourn.” Even where so- 
ciety claims to be most advanced, and to have made the greatest 
progress in freedom and civilization, he might observe thousands 
holding a direful warfare with penury and starvation, while a 
few privileged, and for the most part hereditary proprietors, have 
parcelled out the earth among themselves, and are rioting in su- 
perfluous wealth. Nor would the gifts of knowledge seem more 
equitably distributed than those of wealth and power. A few on- 
ly, compared with the entire mass of mankind, have been admit- 
ted to the inner temple of knowledge, to behold her glories, and to 
feast on her riches. A few only have been privileged to under- 
stand the structure of this palace of earth, which heaven has 
built for the dwelling place of man, and fewer still have formed 
any adequate conception of the treasures with which it is stored ; 
but the greater part of our race have groped their way through 
this wilderness world, unconscious of any higher destiny than to 
maintain a mortal strife for existence. 

Notwithstanding this seeming inequality of condition which 
has prevailed among all the races of men, we have long been im- 
pressed with the belief, that the world was made for the many 
and not for the few. ‘This opinion has been constantly gaining 
strength as our acquaintance with the laws of nature has ex- 
tended ; and we are still further impressed with the belief that 
the development of this great truth has been slowly progressive 
from the creation of the world—that it is more rapidly develop- 
ing itself at this moment than at any previous period in the his- 
tory of our race—and that the progress of things hereafter will 
be to cause, successively, a more and more equal distribution of 
heaven’s blessings, until the consummation of all things. This 
doctrine, we think, is sustained by the word and by the works of 
God. To such a result tend the whole spirit and tone of the 
Bible; and the provisions that are made in the natural world for 
the benefit of man, proclaim, in the most audible language, that 
God made the world not for the few but for the many, with re- 
ference to the sustenance, the enjoyment, and the ultimate eleva- 
tion of all his children. 

We do not, indeed, hold that all mankind will ever reach a 
state of absolute equality of condition, in regard to external cir- 
cumstances; yet in the things most essential to happiness, we 
believe that the different orders of society will gradually approx- 
imate much nearer to each other than they are at present. All 
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will have equal rights and privileges. Power, if in the actual 
possession of a small number of individuals, will be universally 
regarded as delegated power, while the original title remains in 
the mass; and after the specific objects for which it was delega- 
ted are accomplished, it will revert to the mass again. Knowl- 
edge will be far more equally distributed than at present ; wealth 
will confer less distinction and be less coveted; and a compe- 
tency, attended with all the conveniences and many of the em- 
bellishments of life, will be more easily attained, and more gen- 
erally possessed. 

In the early and barbarous stages of society, might gives right : 
the strongest rule, and perpetuate their sway in their own fami- 
lies. Any great inequality of condition is probably incompatible 
with a state of general ignorance and barbarism. But the reli- 
gion of the Bible, by contemplating man as an immortal being, 
and all the distinctions of earth as of little importance com- 
pared with the ulterior destiny of our race, has a direct tendency 
to elevate the humble and to abase the proud. In the institutions 
of Moses, the aim at establishing an equality of condition among 
the different orders of society, was carried as far as the progress 
of man in knowledge and civilization permitted. The distinc- 
tion was not into nobles and plebeians, but into the righteous 
and the wicked. These institutions, indeed, established no com- 
munism ; they contemplated the existence of such orders as the 
rich and the poor; but their language was, thou shalt not re- 
spect the person of the poor, nor honor the person of the mighty ; 
but in righteousness shalt thou judge thy neighbor. What was 
begun by Moses was consummated by Jesus Christ, the spirit 
and the precepts of whose religion, if fully carried out, produce 
the highest degree of equality among men that is compatible with 
the good of the whole, and all that the most ardent philanthropy 
can desire. 

The works, no less than the word of God, proclaim the doc- 
trine, that God designed the world for the benefit of the many 
in contradistinction to the few. What all possess in common, is 
more truly noble than the small part of creation which any indi- 
vidual fences round and calls his own. The laws of nature are 
alike subservient to all, and our bounteous mother earth pours 
forth her gifts with no regard to distinctions of birth or blood. 
All alike breathe the vital air, and all possess in common the 
world of beanty and sublimity. He who can appropriate to him- 
self his full share of the ornaments of nature, need not repine 
that he is unable to decorate his abode with expensive works of 
art. One who is unable to adorn a mansion with marble columns, 
may cover his cottage with climbing flowers ; and if he cannot 
look within upon splendid mirrors and costly paintings, he may 
look abroad upon the green earth and cerulean heavens. Taste 
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often enjoys, more than the owner, and without labor, embellish- 
ments which vanity has procured with toil and self-denial. 

The development which the progress of the arts and sciences has 
given to the powers of nature, has also contributed vastly towards 
an equal distribution of the gifts of Providence. Just a hundred 
years have passed since Arkwright taught the water wheel to turn 
a thousand spindles ; and about half that period has elapsed, since 
Whitney instructed a single arm how to perform the labor of a 
thousand hands. Both contributed immensely to that equal dif- 
fusion of the comforts of life which, in our own country especi- 
ally, so highly distinguishes the age in which we live from all 
preceding ages. ‘ Philosophy, since it was directed to the attain- 
ment of a knowledge of the properties and laws of matter, has 
already discovered and performed so much, that the commonest 
necessaries of life are now the production of the most complicated 
and wonderful inventions ; and the condition of the humble peas- 
ant in point of solid comfort, and even luxury, is superior to that 
of the wealthiest noble three centuries ago, the conveniences 
and splendors of the rich, are such as the monarchs of old never 
imagined, even in their wildest dreams, and the common and 
daily spectacles of life are of a character that would have startled 
our ancestors as the work of supernatural agency.”* How many 
aman in our own country, who would not acknowledge him- 
self to come within the precincts of luxury, taxes both the 
Indies to supply his sugar and spices, and the eastern and 
western continents to furnish fruits for his dessert ; while South 
America supplies mahogany for his tables, France his glass ware, 
China his dining service, England his table linen and his cutlery. 
If we look to his clothing, the wool grew on the flocks of Devon- 
shire, the fur on the beaver of Hudson’s Bay ; while England fur- 
nished his coat, France his cravat, Ireland his linen, Switzerland 
his watch. The frame of his umbrella was borrowed from the 
whale, its covering from the silkworm, and its ivory head from 
the elephant. But philosophy, by teaching how to employ in 
our service the great powers of nature, and in adapting them to 

machinery, has only brought to light powers and capacities which 
existed before ; and if the result has been to equalize the condi- 
tion of all classes of society in regard to the comforts and em- 
bellishments of life, it is no more than carrying out the plan 
which heaven designed in creating these powers for the benefit 
not of the few but the many. A change most auspicious to the 
same grand object, has also taken place in the intimate alliance 
but recently formed between theory and practice. Science has 
laid aside her robes of pride, and now feels honored to walk 
hand in hand with art. The increased facilities for locomotion 
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will secure the advantages of travel and observation to many, 
who before seldom wandered out of sight of their native moun- 
tains; the commingling, in the public conveyances, of all classes, 
on terms of perfect reciprocity, will promote an intercourse be- 
tween people of different professions alike profitable to all ; and, 
finally, the rapid diffusion of intelligence by means of the electric 
telegraph, will give to the country a thousand advantages before 
exclusively enjoyed by the city. 

Among human institutions, our doctrine was first proclaimed in 
that instrument which declared that “all men are born free and 
equal.” ‘The same doctrine has been more formally promulgated 
in the new constitution of the French Republic, which declares 
—that “slavery can not exist on French soil—that each form of 
religious faith shall receive equal protection from the state—that 
all citizens shall be equally admissible to public offices and em- 
ployments, without other motives of preference than merit—that 
nobility is forever abolished, together with all distinctions of 
birth, class, or caste.”” While we write, the glad intelligence 
arrives that the despotic rule of Austria and Prussia is come to 
an end, and the monarchs of both countries are henceforth to 
govern in strict accordance with the principles of human liberty ; 
and finally, the temporal power of the hierarchy has crumbled 
into dust, and the echo of the voice of universal freedom re- 
sounds through the deserted halls of the Vatican. 

Thus nature, art, and the progress of society, conspire with 
the religion of the Bible to proclaim, that the world was made 
for man. 





Art. III1.—PIONEER HISTORY. 


Pioneer History: being an Account of the First E'.vaminations 
of the Ohio Valley, and the Early Settlement of the Northwest 
Territory ; by S. P. Hitpreru. Published by H. W. Derby 
& Co., Cincinnati, and A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York. 


Asout sixty-three years ago, two officers of the American army 
inserted, over their own names, in the public prints, proposals to 
form an association, to be called the ‘“ Ohio Company,” of such 
as might wish to become purchasers of land in Ohio; these pur- 
chasers to belong to the commonwealth of Massachusetts, unless it 
should be “agreed on” to extend the privilege. The officers were 
General Rufus Putnam and General Benjamin Tupper, names 
long to be cherished in the history of western emigration. ‘This 
simple movement started a great enterprise. ‘The call for a pub- 
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lic meeting was dated, January 10th, 1786. In March, a plan of 
association was prepared and adopted by eleven gentlemen, assem- 
bled in pursuance of that call. Rev. Manasseh Cutler, of Essex 
county, Mass., was dispatched to New York, to negotiate with 
Congress for the purchase of lands, and executed his mission with 
signal ability. He contracted for one million and a half of acres, 
at two-thirds of a dollar per acre. Some of the stockholders fail- 
ing to pay their shares, the actual purchase amounted to some- 
what more-than nine hundred thousand acres. This land was 
located—we must use the derided but necessary Americanism—on 
the Ohio and Muskingum rivers, according to the advice of Mr. 
Hutchins, the geographer of the United States. ‘The cost of this 
tract of land was about six hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Much reproach has been cast on this enterprising company for 
locating their purchase in the hilly country bordering on the Ohio, 
instead of going down the river farther, where Cincinnati now is 
situated, or penetrating farther into the interior. When such 
reflections are made, it would be well to remember that the tract 
was located in 1787, and not in 1848. It was a wilderness full 
of savages, and had this body of men made Columbus the center 
of their operations instead of Marietta, the probability is, they 
would have perished by famine and the tomahawk. Long after 
the victory of Wayne, the settlers in the interior found great diffi- 
culties in supporting themselves. It was necessary to prosecute 
the enterprise immediately, and in so doing, it was indispensable 
to have some communication with the older sections of the 
country. It was this very communication by water which seve- 
ral times saved the Ohio colonists from starvation. As for going 
down the river farther, very little was then known of that mag- 
nificent country of which Cincinnati is the center. The selec- 
tion was as good as could be in the circumstances. Besides all 
this, when we remember that the colonists were from hilly New 
England, we may not suppose that hills would be any objection, 
provided the soil was good. And as for soil, although not so fat 
as that which borders the Scioto and the Miami, yet it is very 
rich, and the outlines of the country are very beautiful. Some 
of the finest farms in the state are in that very purchase, and we 
make bold to say that the entire purchase is susceptible of the 
very highest cultivation. If the right means were used, we see 
no reason why those hills would not become as fruitful as the 
plains in the interior. Our object in speaking of this is not only 
to exculpate the original Ohio Company from the charge of an 
injudicious selection, but also to show how vast are the resources 
for sustaining population in Ohio, which are not yet developed. 
And we confidently expect the day when that region will be the 
most beautiful and productive in the state. 
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A more select body of men never were united in a colony, than 
that which emigrated to the great western valley in L788. To 
repeat their names is to recall their virtues. A large number of 
them had been officers in the army of Washington, and had de- 
rived from that sehool lessons of bravery, endurance, and _ polite- 
ness. ‘Their manners were not regulated by the maxims of a 
French ball room, but were of that manly elegance which charac- 
terizes the social intercourse of brave and good men. Their 
bravery was equal to all the exigencies of the savage warfare in 
which they were so long engaged. And as for their endurance, 
they patiently suffered the pinchings of famine, and the vexatious 
attacks of the savages, in addition to the crushing labor of remo- 
ving the forest, and preparing the soil to produce food. They 
were great men; and let such names as Putnam, Tupper, Cutler, 
Dana, Stone, Nye, Dodge, Oliver, Barlow, Matthews, Devoll, 
Sproat, Meigs, and their noble fellows, be pronounced with affec- 
tionate veneration by all who love those excellent qualities which 
eminently fitted them to be the pioneers of civilization and Chris- 
tianity to the great west. Divine Providence threw together 
these heroes, to act an important part in an amazing drama just 
about unfolding. 

In the history before us, Dr. Hildreth has given us a modest 
and plain account of facts as they occurred in the settlement of 
the Ohio Company’s purchase. Much of his information was 
gathered from the lips of living witnesses; and in this respect he 
has performed an invaluable service, by securing facts which must 
soon have passed beyond our reach. ‘The doctor is a very pleas- 
ant enthusiast in this business. He has entertained the pioneers 
for weeks at his own house, and in conversation has drawn out 
all they could remember of those distant times. In this way he 
has stimulated their recollections, by showing them how important 
their testimony might be to the future historian of the pioneer 
age. Most of these venerable persons are now dead, and hence- 
forth he who would narrate the history of that period, must draw 
his facts principally from written memorials. And yet it is a 
melancholy consideration, that almost all who landed at Marietta 
on the 7th of April, 1788, are now gone. [ew remain to speak 
from recollection of the magnificent sycamores which then arched 
over the mouth of the Muskingum, or the rude salute of the 
friendly Indians assembled on the banks of the Ohio, or the feel- 
ing of wonder which possessed all as they stood on that beautiful 
plain, rich as the valley of the Nile, and called it their home, and 
consecrated it to God and to the good of men. ‘There are some 
yet living who remember the scene. ‘They were then young, 
but those days of trial and toil and danger, left on their memory 
recollections never to be effaced. Often the writer of this notice 
has seen and admired two of those venerable witnesses. One of 
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these, alas! has passed away—a kind-hearted, philanthropic, 
gifted Christian, who in his last years mingled gracefully with his 
ripe and cheerful conversation about heaven, the stirring stones 
of the olden time, when dangers stood thick to push them to the 
tomb, and the very necessaries of existence were procured at the 
risk of life. We now allude to Judge Edwin Putnam, son of 
General Rufus Putnam, and long an honored resident of Put- 
nam, directly across the Muskingum from the city of Zanesville. 

A single incident related by Dr. Hildreth will illustrate the 
dangers to which the colonists were exposed for years. General 
Putnam had a field of oats and flax nearly harvested, lying east 
of the “ Mound Square.”’ But little remaining to be done, he 
told his two sons, William Rufus (who still resides in Marietta) 
and Edwin, with his son-in-law, Browning, to finish the work. 
Augustus Stone, a boy of ten years, was to accompany them. 
When Mr. Putnam’s sons were ready, they found Browning had 
gone down to “the point,” as the settlement at the junction of 
the rivers was called. For this reason they delayed till his re- 
turn, which was not till ten o’clock. 


“ Edwin, a lad of fifteen, was posted on the fence, between the field and the 
low ground east of it. Augustus was sent to the top of the mound to look out for 
Indians ; the others traversed the cornfields around it. The corn had recently 
been hoed, and the tracks of a man in the loose earth could be readily seen, 
They directly discovered signs of Indians, made since the last night; and fol- 
lowing on, found where they had stood between the mound and the field a long 
time, by the number of their tracks, about fifty yards, or about rifle-shot dis- 
tance from the oats. They also saw where two had stood on the outer margin 
of the corn, near the spot where the path came into the field, as if watching 
for their approach. The party now called in their outposts, and retreated un- 
harined into the garrison. There is no doubt the savages had seen them at 
work the day before, but thought the party too strong to attack. When they 
were gone, seeing the work unfinished, they knew some of them would be 
back the next morning, and made their arrangements by posting themselves 
around the margin of the field. Had this small band gone out early in the 
morning, as intended, there is little doubt they would have been killed or taken 
prisoners. But a gracious and overruling Providence so ordered the small 
matter of Browning’s delay at the point, that they were detained, much ageinst 
their wills, until their enemies had left the ground, thinking it was now so late 
in the day, that they had given up the work.” 


As in the first settlement of New England, these men were 
compelled to work in strong parties, with their rifles always by 
their side, and yet in spite of all their caution, occasionally one 
would be killed or taken prisoner. The celebrated Tecumseh, 
then a young brave, fell on a party of men, who were bringing 
cattle from Clarksburg, in Virginia, to Marietta, and killed five of 
them. ‘These men had maintained the greatest caution, until 
they were within a few miles of the town, and then thinking 
there was no danger, they became careless and drew off their 
guards. In that situation Tecumseh discovered them, and just 
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as the men were engaging in their morning devotions, the deadly 
rifles of their enemies cracked. This last feature of these men 
is very interesting. ‘They were about to sing a psalm of praise, 
when the missiles of death were dispatched. 

Sometimes a man would be shot down within sight of the 
fortifications ; and then a shower of bullets would whistle around 
those bold men who dared to go out to bring in the body. About 
fifteen miles above Marietta, on the Muskingum, is a beautiful 
stretch of rich alluvion, called to this day Big Bottom. Its fer- 
tility had attracted a company of young men, most of whom 
were inexperienced in this border warfare. ‘They had been ad- 
vised by the more experienced to wait until the danger was less, 
but they felt so confident in their numbers, that they set the ad- 
vice aside. They were very careless, and neglected to set guards, 
which fact the savages soon found out, and on a cold winter 
evening, when they were getting supper ready, their enemies 
rushed in and massacred them like helpless sheep. Only two 
men escaped to carry the sad news to Waterford, some six miles 
above. Had it not been for this providential escape, no doubt 
the savages would have made a clean sweep of that settlement 
also, because their means of defense at best were small, and at 
that time most of the men were absent at Marietta, attending 
the court. 

All the garrisons at Marietta, Belpre and Waterford, suffered 
greatly at times, for want of the common necessaries of life ; and 
many years they were constantly obliged to be on the alert, lest at 
some unguarded moment some one should fall victim to the ever 
watchful enemy. The safety of these garrisons depended very 
much on the brave rangers, whose business it was to scour the 
country every day in search of the enemy. ‘These men had 
been trained to that kind of life from their childhood, and were as 
cunning in all the devices of that kind of warfare, as the savages 
themselves. Dr. Hildreth’s book details many instances of the 
boldness of these men, and his stories are not less thrilling than the 
fictions of Cooper. We can not deny our readers the gratification 
of reading one of these adventures. Joshua Fleehart had been 
long employed as a ranger for F'armer’s Castle, as the fortification 
at Belpre, some twelve miles down the Ohio from Marietta, was 
called. He was a giant more than six feet high, muscular as an 
ox and agile asa deer. A common man could not use his huge 
ritle, but he would cut off a quail’s head with it, holding it at 
arin’s length. He was perfectly fearless of the Indians, and 
sometimes would penetrate their country. and come clese to their 
towns. He could not be content with the tame round of life in 
the garrison, and preferred much the woods with ali their dan- 
gers The incident to which we allude we will quote entire 
from Dr. Hildreth’s work. 
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“Having become tired of the sameness of the garrison life, and panting for 
that freedom among the woods to which he had been accustomed, late in the 
fall of 1793, he took his canoe, rifle, traps and blanket, with no one to accom- 

y him, leaving even his faithful dog in the garrison with his family. As 
e was going into a dangerous neighborhood, he was fearful lest the voice of 
his dog might betray him. With a daring and intrepidity which few men 
possess, he pushed his canoe up the Scioto river, a distance of fifteen or 
twenty miles into the Indian country, amidst their best hunting grounds for 
the bear and the beaver, where no white man had dared to venture. hese two 
were the main object of his pursuit, and the hills of Brush Creek were said to 
abound in bear, and the smal] streams that fell into the Scioto were well suited 
to the haunts of the beaver. 

“ The spot chosen by Fleehart for his winter’s residence was within twenty- 
five or thirty miles of the Indian town of Chillicothe, but as they seldom go 
out far to hunt in the winter, he had but little to fear from their interruption. 
For ten or twelve weeks he trapped and hunted in this solitary region unmo- 
lested ; luxuriating on the roasted tails of the beaver, and drinking theeoil of 
the bear, an article of diet which is considered by the children of the forest 
as giving health to the body, with strength and activity to the limbs. His suc- 
cess had equaled his most sanguine expectations, and the winter passed away 
so quietly and so pleasantly, that he was hardly aware of its progress. About 
the middle of February, he began to make up the peltry he had captured into 
packages, and to load his canoe, with the proceeds of his winter’s hunt, which 
for safety had been secreted in the willows a few miles below the little bark 
hut in which he had lived. The day before that which he had fixed on for 
his departure, as he was returning to his camp just at evening, Fleehart’s acute 
ear caught the report of a rifle in the direction of the [udian towns, but at so 
remote a distance, that none but a backwoodsman could have distinguished 
the sound. This hastened his preparations for decamping. Nevertheless, he 
slept quietly, but rose the following morning before the dawn ; cooked and ate 
his last meal in the little hut, to which he had become quite attached. 

“The sun had just risen, while he was sitting on the trunk of a fallen tree, 
examining the priming and lock of his gun. Casually casting a look up the 
river bank, he saw an Indian slowly approaching, with his eyes intently fixed 
on the ground, carefully inspecting the tracks of his moccasins, left in the 
soft earth as he returned to his hut the evening before. He instantly cocked 
his gun and stepped behind a tree, and waited until the Indian came within 
the sure range of his shot. He then fired, and the Indian fell. Rushing from 
his cover on his prostrate foe, he was about to apply the scalping kmfe; but 
seeing the shining silver broaches, and the broad bands on his arms, he fell to 
cutting them loose, and tucking them into the bosom of his hunting shirt. 
While busily occupied in securing the spoils, the sharp crack of a rifle and 
the passage of the ball through the bullet pouch at his side, caused him to 
look up, when he saw three Indians within a hundred yards of him. They 
being too numerous for him to encounter, he seized his rifle and took to flight. 
The other two, as he ran, fired at him without effect. The chase was continued 
for several miles by two of the Indians, who were the swiftest runners. He 
often stopped and “treed,” hoping to get a shot and kill or disable one of 
them, and then overcome the other at his leisure. His pursuers a!so “ treed,” 
and by flanking to the right and left, forced him to uncover or stand the chance 
of a shot. 

“ He finally concluded to leave the level grounds, on which the contest thus 
far had been held, and take to the high hills which lie back of the bottoms. 
His strong, muscular limbs here gave him the advantage, as he could ascend 
the hill sides more rapidly than his pursuers. The Indians seeing they could 
not overtake him, as a last effort stopped and fired. One of the balls cut away 
the handle of his hunting knife, jerking it so violently against his side, that for 
a moment he thought he was wounded. He immediately returned the fire, 
and with a yell of vexation they gave up the chase. 
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“ Fleehart made a circuit among the hilis, and just at dark came in to the 
river, near where his canoe lay hid. Springing lightly on board, he paddled 
down the stream. Being greatly fatigued with the efforts of the day, he lay 
down in his canoe, and when he awoke in the morning was just entering the 
Ohio river. Crossing over to the southern shore, he, in a few days, pulled his 
canoe up to Farmer’s Castle, without further adventure, where he showed the 
rich pac of peltry, as the proceeds of his winter’s hunt, and displayed 
the brilliant silver ornaments as trophies of his victory, to the envy and admi- 
ration of his less venturous companions. It was no uncommon occurrence for 
the Western hunters to spend months alone in the woods, although they gene- 
rally preferred one or two comrades.”—pp. 402—5. 


It would be easy to fill whole pages with extracts in kind like 
the above, but this is sufficient to show the general styie of the 
book, and the pleasant entertainment it affords. 

Ohe thing strikes us with peculiar interest in the history of the 
pioneers who settled in and about Marietta. ‘They imitated their 
noble fathers in New England in caring for education and religion. 
On the 5th of March, 1788, before the emigrants had reached 
their destination, the company formally resolved to employ “an 
instructor eminent for literary accomplishments, and the virtue of 
his character,” not only to preach, but also “to superintend the 
first scholastic institutions.” “They held that religion and learn- 
ing weut hand in hand, and were absolutely necessary in the 
foundations of civil society.” Rev. Daniel Story was chosen to 
this responsible post, and entered on the discharge of his duties 
soon after the settlement was begun. ‘The first sermon preached 
in the Northwest Territory was by the Rev. William Breck, of 
New England, from these memorable words, in Exodus 19: 5, 6, 
“Now therefore, if ye will obey my voice indeed, and keep my 
eovenant, then ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto me above all 
people ; for all the earth is mine: and ye shall be unto me a king- 
dom of priests, and an holy nation.” This sermon was preached 
in the enclosed fortification, in the presence of the governor, 
judges and colonists. As for Mr. Story’s labors during the dis- 
turbances with the Indians, they have a tinge of romance. 
Sometimes he would take canoes and ascend the Muskingum to 
Waterford, with an armed guard, to spend the Sabbath. At other 
times he would descend the Ohio to Belpre, on the same errand 
and with the same guard. Even then those old forests, as yet 
consecrated to solitude, heard the songs of Zion, and echoed with 
words of life from the living preacher. It was a memorable ex- 
ample, and the results have been memorable. The same regard 
for religion and learning has impressed itself on the descendants 
of those who made and executed that resolution. At this very 
time the whole western country contains no place more beautiful 
than Marietta, with its churches crowded with intelligent wor- 
shipers, its schools full of intelligent children, its female semin- 
ary and its college resorted to by eager seekers after learning. 
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It is a choice spot, which God has blessed and set apart as the 
center of holy and mighty influences which are felt through- 
out that vast territory now inhabited by millions. We delight to 
do these old pioneers honor for their wisdom and piety, as well 
as for their bravery and endurance. A stranger, accustomed to 
read the honors of the dead engraven on massive marble, might 
stand with no ordinary feeling of sublimity by the grave of the 
great man of that colony—a man whose wisdom directed, and 
whose bravery defended the feeble empire just born—a man 
whose virtues are recited by the descendants of the colonists 
with profound veneration and affection. At the head of that 
grave there stands only a plain freestone slab, on which is sim- 
ply written, “Gen. Rufus Patnam,” with the date of his birth 
and death! 

And while speaking of the great foresight of these men, we 
must not forget one part of the contract made by Dr. Cutler in 
their behalf with the United States. In purchasing so large a 
tract of land, it was stipulated that the government should grant, 
over and above the actual purchase, “two full townships of land 
for the bevefit of an university.” One section was given in 
every township, for the support of common schools, and also one 
for the support of religion. To a great extent, as we learn from 
the report of the superintendent of common schools in Ohio, the 
lands set apart for schools have been squandered, and we know 
that the townships set apart for the university have failed to se- 
cure that great result which the colonists designed. Yet their 
far-sighted liberality cannot be denied, and we have every reason 
to suppose that if those two townships had been placed in the 
care of the colony instead of the state, they would now be an- 
swering the noble end for which they were intended. The his- 
tory of the legislation in reference to the lands set apart for a uni- 
versity by the Ohio Company, and thuse set apart in accordance 
with the contract of Judge Symmes for a similar purpose, has 
been a history of imbecile prodigality, to all intents and purposes 
defeating the magnanimous wishes of those pioneers, at whose 
instance they were consecrated to liberal learning. If any one 
doubts what we affirm, we beg them to examine the history of 
Ohio University, and Miami University. The fine lands appro- 
priated to those institutions are bringing, at this moment, a paltry 
revenue compared with what they should bring, or compared with 
what they would bring had they been leased out on reasonable 
and wise conditions. The facts as they are, ought not to be true 
of Ohio; and that powerful state ought to repair its blunders 
out of its own treasury, if for no other reason, to do honor to her 
great-hearted, great-minded pioneers, who came to her, not merely 
to found an empire, but to found it with religion and learning for 
the corner-stone. 
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The conduct of these men in keeping up schools and religious 
meetings during the distractions of war, can not be too highly 
applauded, and we desire here to record our admiration of it. 

On January 22d, 1799, the first territorial legislature was as- 
sembled by Governor St. Clair; and Col. Return J. Meigs, and 
Paul Fearing, Esq., the representatives from Washington county, 
were present. ‘The river being closed, they were obliged to go 
to Cincinnati on horseback, and if our readers will take their 
maps, they will have a most striking view of things as they then 
existed in Ohio. These men after leaving Belpre, found no hab- 
itation until they reached Jackson, the county seat of what is 
now Jackson county. The next settlement was Chillicothe, and 
the next was a few miles above Cincinnati, on the Little Miami. 
That splendid country, now inhabited so thickly and covered 
with beautiful farms and residences, was then a wilderness, with 
only three “clearings” between Belpre and Cincinnati, a distance 
of some two hundred miles. The first representatives of Wash- 
ington county traversed that distance, carrying their blankets to 
protect them at night, and their food to live on! From what 
Ohio then was to what Ohio now is, is a prodigious stride ; and 
we may well say that history has opened a page of wonders. 

On the 30th of April, 1802, Ohio was formally permitted to 
come into the Union, and in November of the same year, a Con- 
vention was formed which devised and presented to the people 
the present constitution. From Washington county, the dele- 
gates were Gen. Rufus Putnam, Benjamin Ives Gilman, Ephraim 
Cutler, and John McIntire. The third name reminds us of an 
anecdote related to us concerning the Convention, which deserves 
to be preserved. If the form in which it has come to us is not 
entirely correct, it may stimulate some one to relate the facts as 
they occurred. 

It is reported that when the Convention assembled, a constitu- 
tion was laid before it, in the hand writing of a distinguished 
statesman from Virginia, in which slavery was incorporated. A 
part of the Convention was favorable to the adoption of it. An- 
other part was opposed to this, and wished to exclude slavery 
forever from the state. Neither of these antagonist parties had 
the majority, and a third party held the balance of power. At 
one time it seemed as if that balance would be given to the 
slave party, and of course their opponents were feeling sad 
enough. ‘The triumphing party were all smiles and exultation 
concerning the issue. But Judge Cutler, though a man of phleg- 
matic temperament, not easily excited to the exertion of his power, 
—was getting thoroughly roused at this pressing exigency ; and 
at last, fired by the taunt of the leader of the opposing party, de- 
manding what it was that “so displeased him, and what change 
he wished,” he took hold of the subject. He grasped the tre- 
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mendous issues at stake, and laid them before the Convention 
with cogent argument and fervid eloquence. He pressed the 
matter with such power, that when it was put to the test of a 
vote, the non-committal party in a mass voted with him, and so 
decided the momentous question, that slavery should forever be 
excluded from Ohio. We can not vouch for the truth of all the 
details, but our information is of such a sort, that we have no 
donbt of the substantial truth of the statements; and if so, Ohio 
and the world owe a debt which money can not pay, to the no- 
ble old man who yet lives just beiow Marietta. That act of his 
has been worth millions to Ohio, because otherwise—unless the 
courts had decided that the sovereignty of the state was limited 
by the ordinance of 1787—she might now be driveling away an 
imbecile existence, instead of overtopping Pennsylvania, and en- 
tering the lists for mastery with New York. Let the name of 
Ephraim Cutler stand side by side with that of Rufus Putnam. 
The one projected, the other saved Ohio. 

We had other things to say concerning this great state, sug- 
gested by reading the interesting work before us, but want of 
space forbids. A word or two concerning the author of this 
book, and we will close. He is a plain man, who systematizes 
time so admirably, that he attends to a laborious practice as a 
physician, cultivates a most beautiful flower garden, makes col- 
lections of insects, minerals, plants and Indian curiosities, and in 
addition, keeps up with the multitudinous press of modern days. 
In the midst of such pursuits he has secured time to collect the 
admirable history of the pioneers of Ohio, and in doing that, has 
conferred a benefit on posterity as well as his own generation. 
And we confess that we look with no ordinary interest for the 
publication of a work yet in manuscript from the same intelligent 
author, “containing ample biographies of the first settlers of 
Marietta and its vicinity.” We hope the Historical Society of 
Cincinnati will not hesitate, but forthwith give to the world a 
book promising so much useful entertainment, and coming from 
so capable and reliable a source. 
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Art. IV.—C vnewdateteas SINGING. 


The National Psalmist: a collection of Psalm and Hymn 
Tunes ; by Loweit Mason and Georce James Wess. Boston. 


To say of a new book of church music that it is better than 
most books of the kind, is not bestowing very high praise; for 
so great is the demand for this species of literary ware, and so 
low the taste that governs the selection and use of it, that the 
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extensive sale of a book is no sure criterion of its merits. Many 
of these books are compiled by music-teachers, because they 
find it profitable to have a book of their owu which they can 
push into use wherever they go. Others are compiled on the 
principle of novelty; and others, to preserve from oblivion the 
wretched tunes popular in our churches fifty years ago, because 
a few who learned those tunes in the freshness of youth, and 
whose musical partialities are wholly a matter of association, will 
be pleased with nothing else. Leaving books of these descrip- 
tions out of view, and comparing the National Psalmist with 
only the best works of the kind that have been published in the 
country, we believe that soine of the tighest requisites in a book 
of church psalmody have here been more fully answered than 
ever before. The thoroughly scientific character of the work 
we may well take for granted; the character of its editors being 
a sufficient guarantee on that point. ‘The next important char- 
acteristic, by which it is distinguished from even other good 
books, is its thorough conformity to the physical and artistic ca- 
pabilities of common singers. Let us not be misunderstood. 
Let no one imagine that we are advertising a book of easy, pret- 
ty tunes, which an indolent, self-conceited company of singers 
can perform without an effort. What we mean is something very 
different; and to show what it is, we must make our statement 
a little in detail. 

Every good tune acts asa stimulus to the sensibilities and 
powers of him who performs it. It tends to raise him out of his 
common selfish mood into its own holy atmosphere, and then, 
unless the singer be unfit for the sacred work, it is no task, but a 
joy, to pour forth the soul in the strain of praise, of penitence, 
or of solemn meditation. Of course in this state of feeling, the ful- 
fillment of the ordinary laws of music,—time, tune and pitch— 
will be, with a practised singer, to a certain extent spontaneous, 
attended with no conscious effort. Beyond this point, which 
varies according to the culture of the singer and the inspiration 
at the time, conscious effort will be requisite to meet the demands 
of the tune. Now our position is, that in the act of praise in 
God’s house, the singer should not find himself pushed forward 
into this necessity of cgnscious effort. ‘The book he uses should 
not demand it of him. Secular music may make this demand, 
but sacred music should not. For singing in church is not—or 
rather ought not to be—an exhibition of music, but an act of 
praise; and the elements of the performance as a work of art, 
should always be such that they will lie inclosed, as it were, in 
the atmosphere of sacred feeling, and be, for the time, forgotten. 
Otherwise the first elements, essential though they are, become 
exorbitant and obtrusive. They distract the soul and destroy 
the true feeling of worship. 
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This important requisite in regard to the relation between the 
state of feeling and the demand for artistic expression, is more 
completely fulfilled in the book before us, than in any other work 
of high musical character within our knowledge. ‘The tunes are 
free from difficult combiyations of time; the arrangement places 
the parts entirely within the compass of the appropriate voices ; 
the melodies are free from difficult intervals and from refined 
modulations. With all this, which would seem to make the book 
so easy for the performer, it is adapted by the great charm of its 
music, to call forth the singer’s highest efforts under the inspira- 
tion of his religious feelings. 'The tunes are, aside from all as- 
sociation, religious tunes; fitted to speak to the great heart of 
the congregation ; worthy to minister in the work of the church’s 
communion with the Most High. 

The book containsa large number of the best old tunes. Here 
will be found the strains which Christian assemblies through ages 
have most steadfastly and warmly loved. To this is added much 
that is new, from the best modern authors both in Europe and 
America. 

Limiting our remarks to the points already alluded to, we 
might say that one of the greatest wants of our churches in re- 
gard to sacred music has here been faithfully and wisely met. 
There is one feature of the work, however, quite as characteris- 
tic as any we have named, that seems to invite some special con- 
sideration. This book is the first well-considered and kindly at- 
tempt to encourage and introduce the practice of congregational 
singing. We use the word kindly, because something is here 
done to remove obstacles and open the way. A considerable 
number of tunes have been arranged both in rhythm and melody 
with express reference to their being sung by the congregation. 
The editors manifestly regard this feature of their book as one of 
great importance. We propose the question, How ought this 
subject to be regarded by the churches ? 

In other words; What is congregational singing? What is its 
importance? and how may it be attained? ‘These questions we 
put forth, not in the interest of editors, of music-teachers, of 
choirs, or of any party whatever; but in the interest of the 
church, and we ask the attention of its members to our dis- 
cussion. 

It will be observed that we begin at the beginning, and ask, 
What is congregational singing? Nor is the question needless ; 
for the minds of many are preéccupied with a false assump- 
tion on this point. That which we are inquiring after is not re- 
alized when the congregation, annoyed with the jealousies and 
the levity of a youthful choiz, discourage their attempts, till they 
are scattered and the choir exists no longer. It is not then, that 
we shall have the singing of the congregation. Nay, in this case, 
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the very persons who could sing best, are silenced by the course 
pursued ; and all that remain for this part of worship is only a 
few dissonant, unpracticed voices, painfully striving to find each 
other across the wide spaces of the house, and to mingle to some 
little purpose. All that is done in this,way is little else than a 
public dishonor to the act of worship, a bringing of the lame, the 
halt and the eg for the offering. The sane unworthy state of 
things may be brought about, when a congregation becomes 
weary of paying the expense of musical culture for themselves 
and their children. In such a case, whatever is done in sacred 
music is not done through any common feeling in the congrega- 
tion, for there is no common feeling. The state of the congre- 
gation towards music is one of utter neglect; but when the hymn 
is read, there will be some few, who for deceucy’s sake will not 
refuse to attempt to sing. If they can not do well, they think it 
will be better than nothing ; in which supposition they may not 
unlikely be mistaken. 

By congregational singing we mean no less than this; that the 
great body of the congregation shall have a free, hearty interest 
in it, that the singing shall be with such a degree of power that 
each one will be relieved from hearing his own voice, and conse- 
quently, one individual will not hear the voice of another. Noth- 
ing short of this fulfills the idea of congregational singing; noth- 
ing short of this takes away individual timidity and reluctance, or 
removes the temptations to vanity, display, and criticism ; nothing 
short of this will merge individual peculiarities and faults in one 
broad, inspiring tide of song. We wish to pause a moment here, 
and establish the necessity we have asserted. The great end of 
religious culture is to lead men out of their individual thoughts, 
cares and feelings, into those great truths which pertain to the 
whole of humanity; and public worship is important, because, 
from its very nature, it furnishes the highest opportunities for se- 
curing thisend. The meeting together for united acts of devo- 
tion, is an acknowledgment of a common nature, of common 
relations to God, of common wants and of a common destiny. 
Now whatever shall at this time call the mind off from the great 
truths which encompass all alike, and fix attention on what is 
circumstantial and characteristic of individuals only, is at war 
with the very soul of worship, and, as far as it prevails, defeats 
its highest end. What then must be the effect of singing, when 
only a few defective voices are heard, each marked by its own 
peculiarity, and all together not half enough to blend with each 
other, and fill the house? What must be the effect of this, but 
the opposite of the true feeling of worship? not negatively merely, 
but occasioning a positive distraction, and constituting a virtual 
prohibition of all hearty and united praise ? 
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But while we argue that congregational singing can not flour- 
ish upon a system of neglect, let us not be supposed to make any 
unanswerable demands respecting the amount of musical culture 
required for its proper support. [t is not to be expected that all 
who sing will be good singers: but that the body of the assem- 
bly shall habitually and heartily unite in the songs of praise. 
When this condition is fulfilled, a multitude of faults will be 
merged in the great body of sound, and those which an attentive 
ear might notice, will occasion no annoyance, because the hearers 
are not in a critical mood. 

One more remark should here be made: congregational singing 
should be carried on in connection with a well trained choir. 
This choir should embody the best musical talent in the society, 
should be the nucleus around which the musical strength should 
gather, should lead in the singing in public worship, and, acting 
thus, they should receive the support and aid of the congregation. 

The question now before us is, have we indicated the true basis 
for the musical culture and the musical practice of a Christian 
congregation? It may aid us in our inquiry here, if we will con- 
sider what special aids in worship the members of a Christian 
assembly need when they come into the house of God. 

There is a far deeper meaning than is commonly supposed, in 
the assembling of a congregation of worshipers. ‘They do not 
meet because it is the custom; for a custom is unmeaning unless 
it rests intelligently on some vital truth. They do not meet 
mainly in obedience to a Christian injunction ; for the efficacy of 
such an injunction must be derived from something deeper than 
a mere positive rule. Nor does an assembly of worshipers meet 
on the principle which calls a large company together to listen to 
a scientific lecture: the economic principle, namely, that in so 
doing, the intellectual wants of hundreds may be ministered to 
as cheaply as the wants of one. This principle has indeed its 
place in the Christian church, but it is a very low place. Chris- 
tians do not come together in worship, merely that each may offer 
his separate thanks and prayers, nor that each may interpret the 
general expressions of worship into his own particular case. 
Neither is it that each may carry away a little theology, practical 
or theoretical, suited to his tastes, his mental idiosyncrasy, or his 
particular business in life. But it is, that each one, forgetting 
himself, and entering into the great truths in which all are con- 
cerned, may see himself only in the light of those great truths. 
It is that coming into the light of their relations with God, the 
worshipers may come to feel as children of God, and thus as 
brethren. So when they shall separate, they shall not go, each 
bearing his little peculdium of truth to help him on in his solitary 
way ; but they shall go, all bathed in the same spirit; prepared 
to see eye to eye, and to feel their brotherhood through the jar 
and conflict of the week. 
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We do not assert that many other ends are not attained through 
public worship; ends quite distinct from the one we have dwelt 
upon. The preaching may refute error; may combat vice ; may 
quicken the intellect ; may give direction to public sentiment on 
particular moral and religious questions. It may, and should do 
all this; but it should do it through the feelings awakened in 
the acts of worship. It is through the awakened soul that the 
attention must be arrested, the understanding enlightened, and 
conviction of sin attained. It is through the subdued feelings 
that exhortation, reproof and rebuke should be administered. 
Otherwise the preacher’s claim to be the ambassador of God finds 
no response in the hearer’s heart. It is on this principle of the 
relation of the feelings to the understanding, that most of the acts 
of worship precede the delivery of the sermon. 

The soul then must lead the understanding, in the house of 
God. The preparatory acts of worship are not a mere getting 
ready to hear the sermon, as if that were the great service of the 
day ; but they are acts standing in their own right on the deepest 
principles in man, and the call to these acts is a call on every 
worshiper to surrender himself heartily to the performance of 
them. Woe to the people that despise this call! woe, not in the 
ban of ecclesiastical censure, but in the failure—partial or entire 
—of the ends for which public worship is appointed. It is be- 
cause the question before us is no mere matter of taste, but closely 
connected with growth in grace, and with salvation, that we write 
thus earnestly. 

And now we ask, what is done in our arrangements of worship, 
to satisfy these wants of the soul ? 

The worshipers assemble in the same house. This is some- 
thing, for it betokens common sentiment, and tends, in a degree, 
to strengthen it. ‘The worshipers seat themselves and are silent. 
This is more: for it betokens a serious feeling. What further do 
these worshipers do, gathered thus from all varieties of life ; what 
further do they do, to aid in banishing their private thoughts and 
cares, and to cherish and kindle the feelings of worship? In 
many of our congregations what we have stated is the whole, 
saving that at the close they rise to receive the benediction, and 
then go out. For in many places, so far has the perverse idea 
that the sermon is the exclusive business of the place and of the 
day, wrought mischief in the usages of God’s house, that the 

ople neither unite in singing nor rise to pray. 

Shall we stop here, to meet the possible objection, that our 
views would lead to a formal rather than a spiritual worship? 
Should any of our readers enter so little into the spirit of these 
remarks as to make so groundless an objection, we will still be 
patient, and for the love we bear him, will say, that what pre- 
tends to be worship is not necessarily spiritual when the worshiper 
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is still and silent. It may be just as far from being spiritual as 
it is from being formal; for the man with his solemn look and 
closed mouth may be thinking of his cattle and hiscorn. Would 
he be more likely to have these ill-timed thoughts, if his mouth 
were opened in the praise of God? Can not the objector find 
relief, by thinking of the Apostle’s fervent entreaty to his breth- 
ren, that they would present their bodies a living sacrifice to God ? 
And in what way can these persons be more fitly employed in an 
offering to God, than in uttering his praise, in concert with the 
brethren ? 

If we will examine the matter closely, we shall see that singing 
by the congregation is the most natural and appropriate of all the 
possible means for the expression of their religious feelings. It 
may be thought that the same end is attained in the simultaneous 
utterance with the speaking voice, of words in a liturgy. But 
there are two important points of difference. First, singing is in 
itself an expression of feeling, without reference to the words 
uttered ; while language is the natural expression, not of feeling, 
but of thought ; and expresses feeling only through the conven- 
tional meaning attached to words, and in the low degree in which 
the words may be uttered in the tones of emotion. Secondly, a 
multitude singing together utter sounds in harmony; a multitude 
speaking together necessarily speak in discord. ‘The voices may 
in themselves be melodious, but they do not hold any concerted 
relation to each other, in a harmonic point of view. It may be 
said that a multitude of voices, speaking together, produces a 
grand aud elevating impression. ‘This is granted, but the effect 
is produced, not without discords, but in spite of them; how 
much greater then would it be, were the discords removed, as they 
would be if the multitude should sing together! We say how 
much greater ; and we leave the question unanswered, for we 
have few illustrations, if any, of the full power of congregational 
singing. We believe a great field, as yet unexplored, is yet be- 
fore us in reference to this part of divine worship; and we thank 
the compilers of the book now before us, for their considerate, 
earnest and sympathizing attempt to open the way for this usage 
in our churches. 

But there is another point of view from which congregational 
singing seems to us as important as from the one we have already 
taken. We mean its influence on children and youth. We could 
say much on the importance of the study and practice of music, 
as a means of culture for the young, as fitted to refine the taste, 
enlarge the sources of innocent enjoyment, and develop kindly 
the social affections. But this would be to view it as a branch 
of education, which is no part of our present object. We now 
speak of it in its religious aspect alone, when we urge the impor- 
tance of congregational singing in its influence on the young. 
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Besides the benefits in the season of worship, which children 
would enjoy in common with their parents, the practice of con- 
gregational singing would store the memories of the young with 
the richest expressions of devotional feeling. Religious truth 
would not come to them exclusively in abstract propositions, in 
the mould of which every other expression of it must be cast, 
before it can be accepted; but it would surround and pervade 
the soul in a thousand living forms, instinct with the self-same 
spiritual life which beat with strong pulsation in the souls of 
psalmists, and prophets, and of all who have been inspired to 
clothe their holy thoughts in immortal words. Let the children 
and youth of our churches live in such influences ; let religious 
truth be charmed into their souls by the power of sacred song, by 
the strong sympethy that unites all hearts in one tide of feeling 
before God; let these be the influences, sabbath after sabbath, 
till the age of reflection and doubt and skepticism shall come, 
as come it must; and we need not fear that they will be found 
unprepared for the trial. Divine truth will have become entwined 
with so many affections and remembrances, that it will not be 
rooted out. For ourselves, we would rather commit our child 
to such influences, in the hope of his having ultimately an abiding 
Christian faith, than obtain for him, if we could, the most elabo- 
rate instruction, in purely doctrinal form, which man could give, 
or a child receive. 

This part of our subject suggests the inquiry whether our Sab- 
bath schools are working in thorough harmony with the nature 
of the young minds they have in charge. We flatter ourselves 
that a great advance was made in Sunday school instruction, 
when the exercise of merely committing verses to memory 
was abandoned for a critical study of the lesson through question 
and answer. It is a fair inquiry whether we have not lost as 
well as gained, and whether our experience of both ways may 
not suggest something better than either. This question, how- 
ever, opens the whole philosophy of Sunday school instruction ; 
and we leave the subject for other hands, or for some other 
occasion. 

But, if congregational singing is of so much importance to the 
churches, how can it be introduced? We answer, it can not be 
produced any where in a week, ora month. It can not be suc- 
cessfully introduced by aiming too high at the outset, or by ex- 
pecting impatiently that the greatest possible good will be imme- 
diately realized. ‘The change can be effected only by each per- 
son’s cheerfully and always doing whatever is in his power to 
further it. Let all who wish well to so good a cause, skillfully 
discourage the rage for worthless street songs, and get this nui- 
sance quietly abated, as far as possible. When this is done, it 
will be easier to encourage what is better; for music is in the 
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soul, and if its perversion is suppressed, it may be drawn forth in 
pure and ennobling forms. Congregational singing may also be 
encouraged by inducing young men to forego the excitements of 
martial music, and engage in the more elevating study of sacred 
song. Allowing to martial music all its just value, we may still 
wisely labor to draw the minds of the young to what is more 
elevating and pure. 

Another important aid in promoting congregational singing 
will be found in the prevalence of juster views respecting musical 
culture as an accomplishment of female education. Without 
wishing to see less expenditure or labor bestowed on this branch 
of education, we would gladly see it more wisely directed. 
Thousands of young ladies are toiling all in vain in this pursuit, 
from foolishly neglecting the culture of the voice, and bestowing 
all their pains upon the instrument. ‘This is directly in violation 
of nature’s law. Nature has appointed the voice as the prime 
medium for the utterance of whatever music there is in the soul; 
and it 1s through the voice that the best musical susceptibilities will 
be awakened, even if the pupil has ultimately in view the high- 
est progress in instrumental music. We speak not of occasional 
exceptions, but of the general law. Never, until the voice ceases 
to be the sovereign interpreter of the soul’s emotions, can musical 
culture accomplish its true end while leaving the voice undevel- 
oped. ‘The position we take deserves an entire essay ; but we 
state it here only for its incidental bearing on our present subject. 

Instruction in sacred music should be regarded as a standing 
interest in every congregation ; provided for as one of the essen- 
tial wants, and under the control of the highest religious senti- 
ment in the community. Then will the musical instincts of the 
people be brought under Christian control ; the nills which would 
otherwise run to waste will be united in a refreshing river. 





Art. V.—THE BIGLOW PAPERS. 


Melibeus Hipponar. The Biglow Papers, edited with an In- 
troduction, Notes, Glossary and copious Index; by Homer 
Wiser, A.M., Pastor of the First Church in Jaalam, &c. 
Cambridge: George Nichols. 1848. 12mo, pp. 163. 


Ir may be questionable in the judgment of some readers of 
the New Englander, whether the serious and practical tone of 
our grave quarterly, will permit us to occupy its pages with what 
we feel disposed to say, concerning young Hosea’s first appear- 
ance as author, and Parson Wilbur’s no less noteworthy first ap- 
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pearance as editor. It may surprise, and possibly offend, some 
very good people, that we take any notice of a book, which one 
class of critics will regard only as a foolish attempt to make peo- 
ple langh, and which another class will be sure to denounce, as 
full of the most wicked and diabolical mockery. And yet, 
though we have laughed, heartily—almost dangerous] y—over 
some passages in these “ Biglow Papers,” it is by no means with 
the desire to make the readers of this journal laugh, not even to 
amuse them, that we undertake to say something about the spirit 
and contents of this singular book. In fact it is in sober earnest, 
that we would review a publication which has ruffled the wonted 
quiescence of our cachinatory muscles more effectually than any 
other book of the season. 

The book (of which James Russell Lowell is understood to be 
the author) is made up in this way. Homer Wilbur, A.M., &c., 
&c., Pastor of the First Church in Jaalam, appears as editor and 
patron in behalf of a “ talented young parishioner” of his, Hosea 
Biglow. This town of Jaalam is not defined geographically, 
otherwise than that the reader is left to infer, from good reason, 
that it is in the neighborhood of the metropolis of New Eng- 
land. Hosea conceives that he has a talent for writing poetry, 
though by the unnecessary testimony of his father Ezekiel, he 
has “no great shows of book larnin.”” The subject which seems 
most frequently to have kindled the fire of his untutored muse, 
was the recent war with Mexico, its causes and consequences. 
June, 1846, Hosea was in Boston, and there encountered a re- 
cruiting “ Sarjunt,” parading the streets with drum and fife, col- 
lecting patriots to fight the battles of their country in Mexico. 
Our not less patriotic poet, was so indignant at being solicited 
himself to join in the expedition for military glory, that on re- 
turning home, he could get no rest, till he had poured out his 
wrath in some hundred and fifty lines addressed to the recruiting 
officer and his two followers, and published afterwards in the 
Boston Courier. ‘This effusion forms the first piece purporting 
to come from the pen of Hosea, in the present collection. Next 
he turus into his own Yankee verse a letter sent home by Bird- 
ofredum Sawin, a private in the Massachusetts regiment, serving 
in Mexico. Then Mr. “John P. Robinson, he” writes and pub- 
lishes a letter commending General C. to the suffrages of his fel- 
low citizens in the Bay State, for the office of governor; and our 
young poet indulges in some caustic reflections on the substance 
of that letter. ‘These verses, under the title, ““ What Mr. Robin- 
son thinks,” have been very extensively circulated through the 
political papers of the day, and, in our judgment, are the most 
‘palpable hit” in the volume. Next we have Hosea’s report of 
the indignant remarks, made by Increase D. O’Phace, at an “ ex- 
trumpery caucus,” on hearing that a representative in Congress 
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had preferred principle to party in voting for Speaker of the 
House. Then follows a burlesque debate in the United States 
Senate, “sot to a nursery rhyme,” in which the place of cory- 
pheeus is very justly conceded to him whom the “chivalry” may 
justly regard as their knight, “sans peur et sans reproche.” 
The Pious Editor’s creed—a letter from a candidate for the Pres- 
idency, in answer to questions proposed by Hosea Biglow—a 
second letter from B. Sawin, Esq., accepting the nomination, and 
a third from the same distinguished individual declining the nom- 
ination which he had previously accepted, and expressing his de- 
termination to retire to the plough, that he may not divide the 
party, complete the series of the Biglow Papers. A Glossary is 
appended, and a copious Index. 

All the pieces purport to be arranged for the press and annota- 
ted upon by Homer Wilbur, out of regard for the rising genius of 
of his young parishioner. And that nothing may be wanting to 
introduce the volume to the public, the good natured editor, con- 
sidering that it is customary to prefix to second editions of books 
and second works of authors, short sentences commendatory of 
the first, under the title of ‘ Notices of the Press’, and understand- 
ing that these are procurable at certain established rates of money 
or patronage, and understanding further that “such notices are 
neither intended, nor generally believed to convey any real opin- 
ions, being a purely ceremonial accompaniment of literature,” 
conceived that it would be more economical to prepare these him- 
self and prefix them to a primary edition, rather than to wait the 
contingency of a second, when they would be of small utility. 
He accordingly draws up these notices in advance, himself, and 
the second best hit in the book is a commendatory notice in the 
trauscendental vein, purporting to be from the “ World-Harmonic- 
Molian-Attachment.” A sentence or two will be sufficient to 
show the cast of the whole. 


“ Speech is silver; silence is golden. No utterance more Orphic than this. 
While, therefore, as highest author, we reverence him whose works continue 
heroically unwritten, we have also our hopeful word for those who with pen 
(from wing of goose loud-cackling, or seraph God-commissioned) record the 
thing that is revealed..... Under mask of quaintest irony, we detect here 
the deep, storm-tost (nigh shipwracked) soul, thunder-scarred, semiarticulate, 
but ever climbing hopefully toward the peaceful summits of an Infinite Sor- 
SOW. 0 00% To this soul also the yer of Creating somewhat has unveiled 
its awful front. If not C2dipuses and Electras and Alcestises, then in God’s 
name, Birdofredum Sawins! These also shall get born into the world, and 
filch (if so need) a Zingali subsistence therein, these lank, omnivorous Yan- 
kees of his. He shall paint the Seen, since the Unseen will not sit to him. 
Yet in him also are Nibelungen-lays, and Iliads, and Ulysses-wanderings, and 
Divine Comedies,—if only once he could come at them! Therein lies much. 
nay all; for what truly is this which we name .4/l, but that which we do not 
possess.” .... pp. 5,6. 
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The poems are written in the Yankee dialect, quaint, inharmo- 
nious and most inappreciable, except by those in whose minds it 
is associated with the scenes of youth and of home, or with a 
familiar knowledge of the characteristics of the “ universal na- 
tion.” ‘The annotations of Parson Wilbur are written in plain 
(though somewhat scholastic) English, and are generally well 
adapted to confirm the impression made by the terrible and in- 
dignant humor of his young protegé. Perhaps it may be at the 
expense of a trifling inconsistency of character, that one gener- 
ally so prosy, egotistic and antique, should occasionally rise to so 
high a pitch of eloquence, on subjects that so deeply concern the 
interest and happiness of the living and breathing world. One 
who could be so vain in parading his titles and “ prospective” 
memberships of learned and scientific societies, would hardly be 
expected to have preached the sermon from which extracts are 
taken to illustrate the “ Pious Editor’s Creed,” or to have written 
so indignant and alraost transcendental a passage as the following 
in favor of “free speech.” 

“In God’s name, let all, who hear nearer and nearer the hungry moan of 
the storm and the growl of the breakers, speak out! But, alas! we have no 
right to interfere. if a man pluck an apple of mine he shall be in danger of 
the justice; but if he steal my brother, [ must be silent. Who says this? 
Our Constitution, consecrated by the callous suetude\of sixty years, and 
grasped in triumphant argument in the left hand of him whose right hand 
clutches the clotted slave-whip. Justice, venerable with the undethronable 
majesty of countless eons, says,—Srtax! The Past, wise with the sorrows 
and desolations of ages, from amid her shattered fanes and wolf-housing pal- 
aces, echoes,—Spreax! Nature, through her thousand trumpets of freedom, 
her stars, her sunrises, her seas, her winds, her cataracts, her mountains blue 
with cloudy pines, blows jubilant encouragement, and cries,—Sreak! From 
the soul’s trembling abysses the still, small voice not vaguely murmurs,— 
Sreax! But, alas! the Constitution and the Honorable Mr. Bagowind, M.C., 
say,—Be pums !”—pp. 71, 72. 

Such then is the plan of the book—seemingly disconnected 
and inartificial enough, to be sure, yet not without an object, and 
not without a peculiar fitness to attain its object. And yet such 
as it is, in plan, order and sentiment, compositions of far less 
moment, have more than once been made the subject of protract- 
ed study and elaborate criticism, when they have fortunately 
chanced to have been buried some twenty generations, under the 
dusty pall of a dead language, or have treated of subjects that 
come less directly athwart the selfish interests and prejudices of 
the living and struggling world. Let this same uncouth Yankee 
dialect have passed away entirely from use, and the conflicting 
interests of to-day have been supplanted by others of an entirely 
different character, and it would not be stranger than some things 
that have happened in the literary world, if some dilettante soci- 
ety should light on a single copy of this book, and should find in 
it one of the most extraordinary productions of the age, and should 
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cause fac-simile copies to be struck off for the especial use of its 
members. It would be only following in the track of critics 
that now live, if then some cloistered scholar or some popular 
lecturer should find in the collected papers a complete epic, the 
first being designated perhaps as the enlistment; the second, the 
opening of the campaign ; from the third to the seventh, ruses de 
guerre resorted to, and struggles undergone, to keep the field, 
together with a happy episode or two, which like those in the 
ancient masters become the gems of the work; eighth, the hero 
crowned and triumphant ; and ninth, his retirement, Cincinnatus- 
like, to the shades of private life. If this book could be thrown 
back on the course of time a few centuries, or the present age be 
pushed forward as far, leaving Hosea just where he stands, then, 
unless the world should be more in love with reason and living 
realities, many a literary trifler, who is now shuddering with 
horror, lest the age become too mechanical and utilitarian, 
would be ready to display all his most exquisite conceit and his 
exhaustless store of imperceptible distinctions, in elucidating 
some such theory of its design and execution, and in showing 
that its chopped and jagged diction is more expressive than the 
most courtly English. 

Robert Burns wrote clear, vigorous English, as well as broad 
Scotch ; and critics, who have never been within less than an 
ocean’s breadth of the land of the cairn and the heather, and who 
would not have understood the wild-hearted poet, if they had 
heard him read his own poems, whether English or Scotch, have 
affected to find most beauty and expressiveness in the latter. 
Charles Lamb seldom or never employed his exhaustless wit in 
such a manner as to conflict with the prejudices or the selfish in- 
terests of men; and now, so long since his death, few literary 
journals in this country or in England, have failed during the 
past year to devote more than one article to his memory. Alas! 
then, for the prospects of our young Hosea! If he had desired 
to win the plaudits of a professedly literary press, he should have 
written in a dialect that is less familiar and intelligible to his 
readers ; or he should not have dealt so roughly with things that 
the codes of selfishness have long guarded as sacred ; or he should 
have made up his mind to wait five hundred years for his im- 
mortality to begin, depending on the contingency of being then 
fished up from the dark pool of the past, and paraded before the 
eyes of men less capable of understanding his meaning. 

So much for the judgments of critics who would make litera- 
ture a most aimless and profitless profession, forever hedging it 
around, lest it should outgrow the narrow and factitious limits 
by them prescribed, and take hold of something that has to do 
with the present duties and endless responsibilities of living men. 
Of course, a moderate endowment of that practical sense which 
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constitutes the soul of this production, would decide, that if it is 
to be reviewed, or in any way regarded, the thing should be done 
without waiting for the lapse of centuries. And the same quality 
in the reviewer would lead him to see that the moral effect of 
the book on the whole is approvable, and that its execution is 
such as tells effectively on those shameless falsehoods and glaring 
injustices of the time, against which the shafts of its fierce satire, 
in prose and verse, are hurled. This general commendation, 
however, must not be understood as expressing a judgment on 
our part, that the book is entirely above criticism on the score 
either of its taste or of its morality. Probably no reader who 
feels himself capable of judging, will recognize all the Yankee- 
isms of Hosea as genuine, or as actually in use, Parson Wilbur’s 
strong assertion to the contrary notwithstanding ; and more prob- 
ably still, all will regard the representation as quite overdone, the 
variations from the established usages of our language being 
more numerous in the poems than they are in daily conversation. 
One reason for this impression on the part of readers, we conceive 
to be the fact, that many of the words which by a different spell- 
ing are made to appear among the peculiarities of the Yankee 
dialect, are yet only spelled according to their real sound in well 
spoken English. So that if the text is read aloud according to 
the spelling, in the hearing of another person, the hearer will re- 
cognize variations from the received standard of our language, 
only in a small part of the instances in which he would see it, if 
his eye were on the page. The line, 


“Sez he wunt vote fer Guvener B.” 


offers to the sight a most atrocious barbarism, and yet not one 
reader in a thousand would pronounce the line thus spelled, other- 
wise than he would if it were spelled correctly—save only the 
omission of the r in Governor. And this studiously false spell- 
ing, or rather this spelling according to the sound of words in- 
stead of spelling according to their derivation, is not to be regarded 
as a Yankeeism. Indeed, it will be found to be true that any one 
of that class of people in New Fingland who have Hosea’s good 
sense, or who have received their early training in the common 
school, will spell very correctly, however he may pronounce, or 
whatever unauthorized words or idioms he may employ to con- 
vey his ideas. Where the popular pronunciation is wrong, there, 
in giving a representation of the dialect, it would be fair to spell 
incorrectly, to imitate the erroneous pronunciation. But where 
the pronunciation is correct, it would be charging the dialectical 
peculiarity with more than it is responsible for, to spell errone- 
ously, though correctly reporting the real sound. It is more from 
the fact that this principle has not been duly regarded in the or- 
thography of the book, than from the use of words or expressions 
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that may not be heard in the conversational dialect of New Eng- 
land, that the reader who glaaces at a page, will think that the 
Yankeeisms are introduced quite too profusely. And for the 
same reason, the Englishman who should examine one of these 
poems, regarding it as a correct representation of the real language 
of New England, would form a very erroneous opinion of the de- 
gree of purity with which his language is spoken by the unedu- 
cated people of this country. Indeed it is almost a misnomer to 
say that there is any thing like a dialect in use in New England. 
Plain, well-authorized, and, for the most part, well-spoken Eng- 
lish is the language of the field, the workshop, and the counting- 
house, not less than of the lecture-room, the bar or the desk. 
The deviations from this are much fewer than the attempted rep- 
resentations in books would lead a foreigner to suspect ; and the 
deviations which actually occur in use, are not so much dialect- 
ical peculiarities as vudgarisms, and are known to be such by 
those who use them. 

There are some few passages in the book that may justly be 
censured for irreverence, or at least for too great familiarity in 
speaking of things sacred. The critic, however, must have very 
little sympathy with its practical bearing, taken as a whole, who 
ean declare, as some will, that there is nothing worse in the 
things that Hosea condemns, (war, slavery, licentiousness, &c.,) 
than in his way of administering reproof. Yet it is not at all out 
of character for such assertions to come from those who can for- 
get the determined and rancorous blasphemy of a Shelly, while 
praising the melody of his verse, and the gorgeous beauty of his 
descriptions of nature. The plain truth of the whole matter, in 
respect to the reception with which our author will meet from 
many of his critics, is this. He has committed an unpardonable 
offense, in provoking terrible and ominous laughter against things 
which it is for the interest of many to preserve free from ridicule. 
Perhaps, however, his offense against the dilettante school of crit- 
icism is twofold. For, instead of going for his themes to events 
and times forgotten, or that never had an existence, he has 
snatched them from the stream of life which “even now boils 
and eddies around him.” And instead of writing poetry for the 
sake of drawing beautiful figures and adjusting the cadences of 
well-measured lines, he has done it for a much more definite and 
practical object: that of bringing into contempt things that are 
really most contemptible, or of stamping with the ineffaceable 
stigma of condemnation, things against which reason and truth 
and humanity, as well as religion, have long cried out, almost in 
vain. We have no hesitation, however, in saying that for such 
a purpose, poetry is legitimately employed. The instrument is 
a good one, and in this case it is effectively used. A partisan 
legislator, or a corrupt office-holder, may be made the subject of 
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all the vehement and fiery invective which even the greatest of 
orators can pour on his victim, and yet survive the castigation ; 
though by a moderate poetical license he may for once be spoken 
of as “ the late Mr. But what possible tenacity of political 
life could hold out, under such a terrible infliction as Hosea 
makes when he attempts to moralize upon “ What Mr. Robinson 
thinks?” We can not but think that almost any man would 
rather encounter the “ perfect hail-storms of balls” at Cerro Gordo 
and Chapultepec, than one such missile. 

And yet, scorching as may be the satire of this book, we say 
again, that, with perhaps some trifling abatement, it is legitimately 
employed. It is not that heartless Epicurean wit, which ever 
stands ready to launch its polished ridicule at the first one who 
dares to step out of the old track consecrated by the falsehoods 
and prejudices of ages, with the well-meant, though perhaps awk- 
ward endeavor to improve himself or his fellow-men. It is not 
the misanthropic and diabolical mockery of a Byron, delighting 
to cloak the obscenity of vice, and the revolting aspect of blas- 
phemy or irreligion, in the fascinating garb with which genius 
clothes all its offspring. This book ridicules things that ought 
to be made ridiculous, and which,wou!d have been, long ago, 
had the world been governed more by truth and justice, and less 
by falsehood and crime. It employs satire effectively in behalf 
of objects for which reason and eloquence and appeals to con- 
science are often employed almost in vain. Surely there are 
some cases in which even the most cautious could not object to 
the use of such a helper in the contest for truth aad righteousness. 
Suppose such an example as this. An individual, of great talents 
and acquirements, a successful lecturer before lyceums and asso- 
ciations, an admired anniversary orator before many colleges, an 
honored and acceptable minister of his government in foreign 
countries, tricks himself out with tinsel, a plume, a sword and 
epauletts, and putting himself at the head of some seven hundred 
desperate men, collected by the aid of exaggerated representations, 
and the maddening stimulus of intoxicating drink; leads them 
into the territory of a foreign government; trains and develups 
to the highest degree the destructive energy that is in them, and 
on every occasion when it can be done with the least hazard to 
himself, incites them and sets them on, like so many hell-hounds, 
to do their work of blood and death ; at intervals of repose, sets 
them the example of promiscuous and unbridled licentiousness, 
and thus cultivates in them the appetite and aptitude for all out- 
rages and crimes,—such an one, confiding in the glory acquired 
by such an enterprise, sets himself before the citizens of his native 
state, to sue for the highest expression of their confidence in his 
integrity and ability, and to ask for their votes to place him in their 
chief executive office for the administration of just laws, for the 
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security of equal rights to all, for the support of order, peace and 
virtue among all classes. How can the shameless presumption 
and the insuiting effrontery of such a claimant for office and honor, 
be better met than with ridicule! What can better open the 
eyes of his fellow-citizens to see the hollowness and falsehood of 
his pretensions, and his actual unfitness for the position to which 
he aspires! Indeed it may possibly, in the end, preve to have 
been a great mercy for him to have been laughed at by men, so 
that he might not at last encounter a mockery from a different 
source, (Prov. 1: 26,) when the eternal Wisdom shall be avenged 
on all that have despised her. It must be admitted, however, 
that ridicule is a weapon which is to be employed for the defense 
of truth, only when truth herself with all her earnestness laughs 
at folly ; and that it requires, at all times, the highest discretion 
and self-control, in one who resorts to it, lest he wound truth, 
while endeavoring to protect her. 

One other consideration, suggested by the perusal of this book, 
deserves a moment’s attention. 'The success and acknowledged 
effect of these poems, written in so quaint and almost forbidding 
a style, ought to teach the poets of our day an important lesson. 
That is, if they would show themselves to be “ prophets” and bene- 
factors of mankind, which they sometimes claim to be, let them 
choese their themes from among the most active and pressing in- 
terests of this our daily human life; and let them write, not sim- 
ply to be accounted poets, nor simply to polish verses and work 
up figures, over which a pert and conceited criticism shall flutter 
in admiration. Let them write to teach men their obligations 
and their destiny, to awaken in their hearts just and noble emo- 
tions, to make them in love with the beautiful and true in action 
and enterprise, not less than in expression and representation. 
If poets will still talk of being seers and prophets to their fellow- 
men, let them be true to the prophet’s high vocation—teachers 
of such truths as come from a God of justice, of peace and of 
love. When they shall come before this most earnest and prac- 
tical age in sucha character, they shall be heard, and their names 
shall be cherished in grateful remembrance. They would not 
then have to sing so many laments over the unhappiness of their 
lot, in falling upon such uncongenial times, and in finding 
so few to appreciate and applaud the delicate effusions of their 
fastidious muse. We have had quite enough of common-place 
and obsolete mythologies. We would have the poet bring his 
powers to bear at once on the surpassing interests of our times, 
and the men that live in them. It would be no great matter, 
though some one should introduce a new metaphor, or frame 
a stanza of unprecedented melody, or describe with a more 
exquisite pathos the sorrows of unrequited, selfish love ;—the 
world would be but little better or richer for all that. ‘The met- 
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aphors that we demand are those which shall burn into the ob- 
durate soul of all wickedness a sense of fiery condemnation. 
The love that we would have celebrated in yet loftier lays, is 
that which will embrace the outcast and the down-trodden, not 
less than the refined and the beautiful—the love that has its 
chosen and everlasting seat in the infinite mind. And, as under 
a benevolent administration of just law, there may be a necessity 
for the infliction of the scourge, so satire, even though it be cast 
in so rongh a mold as that of this volume, may have its place and 
contribute its share of influence in the establishment of universal 
peace and good-will among men. But the satire for which un- 
happily there still is use in the world, is not that reckless cachinna- 
tion which the unprincipled and egotistic wit sets up indiserimi- 
nately over any thing that is assailable by his ridicule, nor that 
infernal sneer which the misanthrope directs equally against all, 
because he equally hates all but himself. Truth has occasion 
for no other ridicule than what can come from a just and benevo- 
lent heart ; yet she needs, if any, that which can tear off the mask 
from designing hypocrisy, touch and expose the conscience that 
makes the braggart oppressor of the defenseless know himself a 
coward, and whip to their kennels the bloody hounds of military 


glory. 





Art. VI.—THE ITALIAN REVOLUTIONS IN 1848. 


A Year of Consolation ; by Mrs. Butter, late Fanny Kemsce. 
New York: Wiley & Putnam. 


Tue title of this book gives no idea of the subject of it. It is 
sufficient, however, to say, that the “ Year of Consolation” was a 
year spent in Italy—chiefly at Rome. 

When this book issued from the London press, two years ago, 
it was said, in England, to contain the clearest account of the 
political condition of the Roman States, and of the reforms con- 
templated by the new Pope, which had then been given to the 
public. These facts—aside from the genius which overflows 
on every page—render it a most valuable introduction to the un- 
derstanding of recent events. It is for this reason that we place it 
at the head of a rapid sketch of the Italian revolutions of the past 
year-—several of which have taken place under our own eye— 
closing with a conjecture as to the probable fate of Italy and of 
the Roman church. 

To understand the causes of the general discontent which pre- 
vailed throughout Italy previous to the late outbreaks, we must 
go back to the settlement of Italian affairs in 1815. The patri- 
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ots of that country shared in the excited hopes of all oppressed 
nations, during the preceding period of revolutions. But on the 
fall of Napoleon, the old hereditary despotisms had every thing 
their own way. They parcelled out Europe to the reigning 
families, being governed not at all by the wishes of the people, 
or by their natural affinities of blood and language, or of a com- 
mon history, but by an absurd notion of fixing forever a certain 
balance of power in Europe. And then they formed a holy alli- 
ance—a league of sovereigns, to put down with their united 
armies every attempt atchange. ‘Thus the whole weight of Eu- 
rope pressed on every part. ‘The state of Europe seemed fixed 
as immovably as that of China; and the young spirit of liberty 
was thought to be bound in chains for a thousand years. 

A temporary repose followed. The nations were exhausted 
by long wars, and thought more of peace than of liberty. But 
as they gradually recovered vigor, they began to reflect on their 
new political situation. They found, then, that though they 
had fought for twenty years against Napoleon, they had gained 
little by his overthrow. ‘They had been disposed of for the 
profit of others, as slaves in the hand of a master. 

“We believe,” says an Italian writer, “that all the disturban- 
ces which have agitated Europe from 1815 to the present time— 
all the discontent and revolutions of these thirty-two years, and 
the moral inquietude which more or less agitates society, have 
been caused by the unnatural and forced partition of Europe by 
the Congress of Vienna. Its measures for the establishment of 
peace and the tranquillity of Europe, have proved the germ of 
all the wars and revolutions which have since occurred, because 
the only interests then cared for were those of dynasties, families 
and privileged classes, without any consideration of national feel- 
ing, or of the inevitable wants of that new state of society which 
the revolution had created.” 

It is common for those who justify this great political crime, 
to boast that Europe has enjoyed profound peace since the battle 
of Waterloo. ‘True, there has been no general European war, 
but profound peace there has not been. ‘There have been two 
revolutions in France ; one in Belgium ; constant attempts at rev- 
olution in Spain; a bloody war in Poland; while Italy has been 
full of conspiracies, and only restrained from open revolt through 
the whole peninsula by large standing armies, and by imprisoning, 
or surrounding with spies, every man who, with talents enough 
to make him dangerous, was suspected of liberal principles. 

With perhaps the exception of Poland, no country suffered so 
much from this unnatural arrangement as Italy. Lombardy had 
for a long time been a part of the Austrian empire, as much as 
Hungary. But in reality, the whole of Italy was a dependency of 
Austria. She assumed it as her especial prerogative to establish 
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her police all over Italy, and to search out and crush every move- 
ment in favor of liberty. Not only did she refuse in the least 
particular to modify or improve her own administration, but she 
would not permit the Italian government to change theirs. She 
could ill conceal her hatred of Switzerland, or restrain her dispo- 
sition to meddle in its affairs. But in Italy, she would not toler- 
ate even the word, liberty. It is matter of history that Austria 
used her influence with every prince in ltaly to obtain a treaty 
that he should not give a constitution to his subjects. On difler- 
ent occasions she marched her troops to Naples, into Piedmont, 
and into the Papal States. 

It is always galling to a nation of high spirit, to be governed 
by foreigners ; to have all public offices filled by men born in an- 
other country and speaking a different language; to be them- 
selves shut out from every place of honor or of power; to pay 
their money to swell the revenues of strangers; to be dragged 
before foreign officers in their courts of justice ; to be watched by 
foreign spies, and bullied by foreign soldiers. Such a condition 
of their country would exasperate any people. It was peculiarly 
galling to the Italians. If the world could forget, they could 
not forget that their country was once the mistress of the world. 
The monuments of her greatness are around them. They are 
descended from a mighty race, 


“ Even in whose ashes live their wonted fires.” 


The recollection of past glory made more bitter the consciousness 
of their present degradation. 

Besides, the Austrian rule in [taly was peculiarly and system- 
atically bad. Its police alone was as great a terror as the inqui- 
sition, to one who even whispered against the existing order of 
things. Every body was watched. The secret agents of the 
government penetrated every where—into every assembly, into 
all the cafés, and often even into private families. Patriots—such 
as Silvio Pellico and Confalonierimwere thrown into the dun- 
geons of Speilberg. ‘Then was it a crime to love one’s country. 
To talk of Italy; to remember her past glory, or to hope for the 
future, was to incur the suspicion of the government. 

We can not conceive of a more melancholy feeling than that 
of the Italian as he weat forth into exile—that he had no coun- 
try. When the Empress Catharine gave back to Kosciusko his 
sword, he returned it to her, saying, “I have no more need of a 
sword, since I have no longer a country.” How bitter is such a 
reflection it is hard for Americans to appreciate, since it is one 
which they never experience ; they are never driven into exile 
for loving their country. 

Or to stay in such a country, and suffer its oppression ; to be 
watched hourly like a prisoner ; to feel the snares of tyranny coil- 
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ing around us like the folds of some great serpent, crushing all 
free intellectual life, and even the generous throbbing of the 
heart—this is even worse than exile or death. Such despotism 
presses on the life of a people, like a dense, stifling atmosphere. 
There is an ominous stillness in the air, like that at Pompeii be- 
fore its destruction, when the birds fled to the hills. An oppres- 
sion in the atmosphere renders existence insupportable. The 
finest spirits are maddened by it, and sometimes, in their despair, 
“curse God and die.” 

Such a state of things could not continue without attempts, 
open or secret, at revolution. Conspiracies were formed through- 
out Italy. Secret societies alarmed the reigning princes. The 
most dreaded of these was the Carbonari, a political sect which 
had sprung up among the refugees who lurked in the fastnesses 
of Calabria. ‘They took their name from the charcoal burners 
of that region. ‘The society became very extensive. They ef- 
fected a revolution at Naples in 1820, and obtained large conces- 
sions from their sovereign. But an Austrian army marched to 
Naples the following year, and restored the government to its 
original absolute character. 

The objects of the Italian patriots were the same as of the 
American Revolution—InpEerenpeEnNce and Union :—to free Italy 
froin the Austrian yoke, and then to unite in a closer league the 
different Italian states; to frame out of these several portions one 
great nation. These secret societies had perhaps the good effect 
to keep alive the spirit. of liberty and nationality in Italy, but 
they had at least one bad effect, to make every Italian prince sus- 
picious of his subjects, and to lead him to seek the alliance of 
Austria to support himself; besides that every conspiracy sup- 
pressed, made the existing power stronger than before. 

The policy by which these liberal tendencies were opposed, 
was a policy dictated by suspicion and fear. It was the policy of 
a government which presumes that every body is plotting against 
it. ‘Thus Austria raised forty thousand able-bodied men in Italy 
for soldiers, but not a man of them was allowed to remain in his 
native country. This large force was marched into Hungary, 
aud other Austrian provinces, while regiments of Hungarians and 
Croats were quartered in Lombardy. 

The fatal mistake of the politicians of the Metternich school 
was, that they made no allowance whatever for popular sympa- 
thies and ideas. ‘They thought that the world could be governed 
by diplomacy and force. ‘To rule mankind they wanted but 
two agents—the spy and soldier. ‘To watch every body ; to 
have a grenadier pacing before every man’s door, and cannon 
planted on the public square—this was their idea of a perfect 
government! Flattery to the rising men of talent whom it 
wished to take into pay, and prisons for those who would not be 
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bought—these were its implements. It was the government of 
cunning, duplicity and selfishness. The conception of a govern- 
ment, which, by being just, and leaving every man free to seek 
his own fortune and happiness, should take away all motive to 
revolution, was too simple for them to see, or did not leave room 
enough for their selfishness and love of power. Nothing excited 
their disgust or aversion so much as to hear political enthusiasts 
talk about the people, and about popular rights. 7T'heir policy 
was old, time honored, and in Italy could at least claim the merit 
of success, until it was interrupted by events which we are about 
to relate. 


On the 16th of June, 1846, the Cardinals in conclave at Rome 
elected a new Pope. ‘The reign of Gregory XVI. had been long, 
and characterized chiefly by the most besotted tyranny in politics, 
and bigotry in religion. He would not tolerate even railroads in 
his states, lest they should bring in new ideas. ‘The prisons were 
filled with persons suspected of being unfriendly to the govern- 
ment. Increasing debt and diminishing revenue were bringing 
things to the brink of a revolution. The candidate of Austria 
for the succession was Cardinal Lambruschini, the staunchest up- 
holder of the policy of Gregory XVI. But God seemed to have 
preserved the life of the old Pope, even after he had attained to 
extreme age, till a Cardinal in the vigor of manhood could attain 
the required age—fifty-five years—to be his successor. The 
choice fell on this younger member of the College, Cardinal Mas- 
tai ; and he ascended the papal throne, ass the name of Pins LX. 

The new Pope cast away the maxims of his predecessor, and 
began a liberal policy. His first act was to publish an amnesty 
for all persons imprisoned for political offenses. He dismissed 
the spies which had been in the pay of the old government. He 
began to reform abuses in the administration. His simple man- 
ners, his benevolence, and his liberal principles, gained him an 
unprecedented popularity. Mrs. Butler relates many anecdotes 
of his generosity, which circulated at that time in Rome. He 
encouraged the cultivation of land; issued a decree “to provide 
the means of a better education for the people ;” summoned round 
the throne deputies from the provinces; promised the people a 
constitution, and a liberal one; and proposed to enter into a 
league with the other princes of Italy for a uniform rate of cus- 
toms, which would be the first step towards Italian nationality. 

Such generosity alarmed the wise heads at Vienna. In July, 
1847, Austrian troops occupied Ferrara to overawe the Pope. 
Louis Phillippe wrote to him, advising him not to push his re- 
forms too fast. Jesuits and Cardinals began their plots, aud Pius 
IX. had nothing left to support him but the affection of his peo- 
ple, and the sympathy of the liberal party in Europe. 
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Meanwhile the enthusiasm excited throughout Italy by his pro- 
ceedings was immense. Portraits of Pio Nono figured in every 
shop window. Hymns were composed in his honor, and sung in 
every street. rom the Alps to Sicily, the Italian patriots turned 
to him as the deliverer of their country. Other states determined 
to have their governments reformed or revolutionized. The 
people asked for constitutions, in Sardinia, Naples, and Tuscany, 
as well as at Rome. 

We propose to notice separately the revolutions, peaceful or 
otherwise, which have followed in every one of these states—and 
mostly within the past twelve months. 

As a specimen of the old régime, whose time had now come 
to be reformed or destroyed, we cite a few facts in regard to the 
political condition of Sardinia, as communicated to us by the 
American consul at Nice; a native of that country, a gentleman 
of great intelligence, and extensively engaged in commercial 
pursuits. 

Sardinia is the leading state of Italy. It includes Piedmont, 
Savoy, Genoa, Nice, and the large island of Sardinia. It hasa 
population of five millions, and can bring into the field in case of 
war a hundred and eighty thousand men. Napoleon thought the 
Piedmontese excellent soldiers. They are hardy and brave. 
The Sardinian navy, though small, is very efficient. And the 
government is rich. For a wonder, in Europe, it has no debt! 

But this government has been until lately of one the most des- 
potic in Europe, completely of the Austrian school. Said our in- 
formant :—‘ I am one of the principal merchants of Nice, perhaps 
the first. Iam aconsul. Iam of a Spanish family, but of one which 
settled at Nice in 16L0—an ancient and honorable family, though 
not noble. But under the late form of government I was nothing. 
A merchant, a physician, a lawyer, were as the lowest of men. 
The nobility alone had any political rights. In this single city 
of Nice, of thirty thousand people, there were five distinct police 
offices, either of which had power to arrest a citizen, and throw 
him into prison without giving any reason for it ; and that citizen 
was happy, who passed through life without ever being impris- 
oned. ‘The same crime, which was punished with death when 
committed by one of the people, was let off with a light penalty 
if the breaker of the law were a nobleman.” 

Thus cruel and hateful was the government of Sardinia when 
the shouts of Rome at the reforms of Pius LX. came rolling to 
the north. Kings and nobles started at the cry as if a voice had 
called them to judgment. They felt a rocking under their feet, 
and believed now what they had not believed before, that the 
world was in motion! 

Charles Albert, the present king, is fifty years old, and has 
been on the throne seventeen years. His former political course 
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has been crooked, and by many he is still regarded as a traitor, 
and a man of bad faith. Year after year, he had acquiesced in 
the oppressive oligarchy which weighed on his subjects. He is, 
however, an extreme invalid, and was perhaps ruled by bad ad- 
visers. ‘T‘he aristocratic clique which surround a monarch are 
always more interested than he is, in keeping down the common 
people. But now he ranged himself with the liberal party in 
Italy, and promised a constitution, giving his people the right of 
habeas corpus, trial by jury, freedom of the press, and an elected 
legislature,—in short, a free, representative government. For 
some cause this promised constitution was for some time kept 
back, when a new event occurred which revived the moral sen- 
sibilities of every sovereign in Europe—the French Revolution of 
February. From that moment kings became astonishingly tract- 
able. ‘They were the meekest of men. Monarchs, who yester- 
day had answered petitions in the haughtiest tone, grew gentle 
as lambs. T'hey were now the petitioners, and assumed a tone 
as supplicating as a beggar’s when he takes off his hat. 

The Sardinian constitution appeared on the 5th of March !— 
very quickly after the Three Days of Paris! Charles Albert then 
made haste to give concessions, lest his people should assume 
their rights without his leave. The constitution was a measure 
of personal safety. If he had not acted promptly, there would 
have been a revolution at Turin. Following up the constitution, 
came a change of ministry. The old, aristocratic heads of de- 
partments were tumbled out of their places, and new men inau- 
gurated—men who were enlightened as to the wants of their 
country, and the necessity of conforming its laws to the spirit of 
an age of liberty. 

But this was not all. ‘This royal convert to liberal opinions 
now announced himself as the champion of Italian nationality— 
as the king of Prussia set himselt up as the champion of German 
nationality—and was ready to head an army against Austria for 
the independence of Lombardy. Whether this sudden and sur- 
prising change of views arose from extreme tenderness of con- 
science, or whether he had an eye to the annexation of Lom- 
bardy to his own dominions, may be too nice a question for a 
foreigner to decide. It only occurs to us that if he is hurried 
into a war with Austria by a religious sense of right, and a pat- 
riotic ambition to recover an oppressed country to its proper na- 
tionality, he might render more brilliant the proof of his sense of 
political justice, and keep the Italian nation pure from any mix- 
ture of foreign dialects or blood, by restoring Savoy to F'rance, 
which by nature belongs to her, lying on the other side of the 
Alps, and the inhabitants speaking the French language, and 
themselves desiring to become French citizens. But honest man 
or hypocrite, is no matter now. For the wave once in motion, 
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no man can stop it. The columns of liberty are on the march, 
and Charles Albert, if he does not lead them, must be crushed 
by them. 

The traveler who enters Italy through Nice will always re- 
member the passage of the Mediterranean Alps. The drive is 
one of the most charming in Europe. ‘The road, begun by Na- 
poleon, like the Simplon, winds between the mountains and the 
sea, now climbing over a spur of the Alps, and now running along 
the beach. It presents a hundred picturesque points as it sweeps 
around the headlands and follows the indentation of the numerous 
bays, or looks down from a long gallery in the rock upon the 
Mediterranean rippling musically below. 

We were riding along this road on the 21st of March last, 
when the diligence was repeatedly stopped by exciting news 
which met us from Genoa. Rumors of a revolution at Vienna! 
Then of a revolution at Milan! We had witnessed the revolu- 
tion at Paris, and were now just in time to witness the successive 
explosions in the I[talian capitals. 

We entered Genoa the next morning, and found indeed that 
all Italy was in flame. All business was stopped. ‘The citizens 
crowded in the public places to learn the news; and the tidings 
which came hourly from Milan—for the fighting was not yet 
ended—made them wild. ‘The Genoese could not be restrained. 
They longed to be fighting beside their brothers on the plains of 
Lombardy. And as we shall see, they soon had the permission 
and encouragement of their royal master. 

We may as well tell here the story of the revolution at Milan— 
for it was quickly done, and is quickly told, and is a most im- 
portant link in the chain of events we are narrating. 

The Milanese had never been contented with the Austrian 
rule. But they had grown particularly restive since the liberal 
movements farther south. ‘They annoyed the governinent by 
agreeing to leave off the use of certain articles which afforded its 
principal revenue. They gave up tobacco—remembering that 
once, in a similar crisis, there was no tea drunk in America, (ex- 
cept by Boston harbor.) The Austrian government swelled its 
army in Lombardy as the danger increased. ‘They resorted to 
measures of extreme rigor to crush the expected rebellion. Fear 
made them cruel. Still the Italians were not ripe for insurrec- 
tion, and had it broken out a month earlier, it would probably 
have been drowned in blood. ‘The Austrians were more than a 
match for the unarmed and unorganized Lombards, until a revo- 
lution from behind paralyzed them, and on the instant they saw 
an enemy rising up in front. 

On Saturday, the 18th of March, it was whispered in Milan 
that strange scenes had taken place at Vienna. An insurrection 
—a revolution—Metternich fled—and the Emperor a prisoner 
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and a puppet in the hands of the students of the University! 
This electric spark ran through Milan, and instantly the whole 
city blew up like gunpowder. The inhabitants rushed to arms. 
Sixteen thousand Croats and Hungarians stood with shouldered 
muskets ready for a general massacre. The people had few arms. 
But fury supplied the place of swords and guns. They could 
not be trodden down by squadrons of dragoons. The battle be- 
gan in the center of the town. We were told by one who was 
in the field, that ove: sixteen hundred barricades were thrown up 
in different streets. Une or two companies of Austrians got upon 
the roof of the Cathedral, and there held out for two days.  Af- 
ter they were driven from the center of the town, the troops still 
held possession of the military posts at the gates, which cut off 
communication with the country. With ready Yankee wit the 
insurgents constructed a movable barricade, behind which expert 
marksmen picked off the Austrians at their guns. Radetzky re- 
treated into the citadel, which he evacuated on Wednesday night 
with thirteen thousand men, leaving a large number of wounded. 
The battle lasted five days. 

The next day, news of the complete victory reached Genoa. 
Not an Austrian was left in Milan! And these enthusiastic pat- 
riots were sure there never could one reappear there. ‘They were 
going to catch Radetzky, and put him inacage! (Alas, they 
did not see all the future.) The next news was that Charles 
Albert, yielding to the popular feeling, and seeing the moment 
opportune, had declared war against Austria, and marched an 
army across the frontier. ‘That evening, as the sun was set- 
ting we saw the civic guard, composed of the flower of Genoa, 
march out of the city for Milan. Brave, young soldiers of Italy! 
Such a sight would make the most desponding hope for this poor 
long-oppressed world. Long ago we read in Sismondi, that “ the 
heart of Italy still beats,” and we saw it then. 

We now leave the north of Italy in war, and pass by steamer 
to Naples, the most southern and worst-governed of the Italian 
states. 

Naples has seen better days. For a short period, a better state 
of things existed under Murat. But with the restoration of all 
things in 1815, back came an imbecile Bourbon, a branch of the 
same family which has cursed France and Spain. ‘The present 
monarch is the worst of a bad race. By the people of Italy, 
Ferdinand is regarded asa brute. His very looks indicate un- 
governable temper and beastly sensuality. ‘The partial revolu- 
tion effected in 1820 by the Carboiiari, brought down upon them 
the power of Austria the following year, and riveted their fetters 
tighter than ever. ‘The best comment on a government is the 
actual state of the people. ‘The low population of Naples, with 
that of its sister, Sicily, is perhaps the most wretched in Europe. 
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Every body has heard of the Neapolitan Jazzaront; but one 
should see them to know what unclean beasts, what crawling vi- 
pers, human beings may become. ‘The sidewaiks of Naples, and 
the wharves around that lovely bay, are covered with them—the 
most loathsome objects, stretching out to the passer-by a leg or 
arm, half rotted off, as an appeal to pity—or sprawled along the 
pavément flat on their faces, asleep; or pulling open their shirts 
to pick off the vermin that are crawling down their breasts. 
“There is something rotten in the state” that breeds such rep- 
tiles. The middle class are somewhat better off, but there is an 
air of dilapidation and ruin about everything in Naples. 'T'axa- 
tion and tyranny in every form have taken away all motive to 
industry, while armies of soldiers, priests and lazzaroni eat up the 
substance of the land. ‘Thus acountry of great natural fertility, 
ric in oil and wine, is kept poor; and a city, the most “ beau- 
tiful for situation” in the whole earth, is decayed, and food for 
worms. 

An insurrection had broken out in Sicily even before the revo- 
lution in Paris. We tried, while near the scene of revolt last 
spring, to find out what wrongs they had; and now we have 
hardly courage to tell the tale of their sufferings. Of all the in- 
stances of misgovernment from the beginning of time, of the 
strong oppressing the weak, of the rich robbing the poor, perhaps 
none has been greater than the Neapolitan rule in Sicily. It has 
reduced one of the fairest portions of the globe, the glittering 
prize for which Rome and Carthage contended, to beggary and 
ruin. We were told in Italy, that beautiful as she was, she 
was not to be compared to Sicily. To those who sail along its 
shores, it appears like an enchanted island. Its tropical vegeta- 
tion, its orange and lemon groves, bloom as richly as ever. The 
wickedness of man has not stinted the luxuriance of nature. 
But this gem of the sea has been hardly worth owning, except as 
parceled out among persons connected with the government or 
the church, for between the two, the civil and ecclesiastical au- 
thorities devoured so large a share of the products of the earth, 
that there was really no motive to improve the soil, or even to 
cultivate it beyond what was necessary to live. 

Here is the way in which the land is devoured :—“ By the last 
census, Sicily contains less than two million inhabitants, of whom 
300,000 are ecclesiastics, or persons living on ecclesiastical reve- 
nues. "There are in the island 1,117 convents, containing 30,000 
monks and 30,000 nuns. There are six Dukes—217 Princes— 
217 Marquises—2,000 Barons, and the same number of another 
order called gentlemen.’’* 





* Am. Encyclopedia, 1842. 
Vou. VII. 11 
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A gentleman who had just spent several months in Sicily, told 
us that the revenues of the church were enormous, the accumu- 
lations of the legacies of the rich for centuries. Some, he assured 
us, had left legacies to such an amount, and had so arranged their 
bequests, as to have masses said for their souls till the very morn- 
ing of the day of judgment! 

The Romish Church appears there in its worst form. Separa- 
ted by sea from the European nations, not the least influence of 
the Reformation ever reached it. It remains there in the purity 
of “the ages of faith.” ‘The people are sunk in extreme ignor- 
ance and superstition. "They worship the Virgin Mary more than 
God. In the cathedral at Messina they preserve a letter which 
they allege to have been written to them with her own hand, 
promising to be their patron. They also preserved in a phial 
some of her milk. 

This religious and political oppression has told with fearful 
effect on the poor people who inhabit that unhappy island. Sicily 
swarms with beggars—miserable wretches, hardly preserving the 
shape of humanity, clad in rags, yet too thinly to hide the sores, 
and vermin, and putrefaction which are eating into their flesh as 
into a dead body. Our informant told us that there were frequent 
deaths from starvation; and that it was a common thing to hear 
children along the pavemeut at night, crying and sobbing them- 
selves to sleep. The churches are a scene of mourning. 'These 
poor creatures there prostrate themselves, and moan around the 
images as if their idols had power to help them. 

Yet all the while, there have been a number of palaces, in dif- 
ferent parts of the island, kept up in splendor, and furnished in a 
style of oriental luxury. And for whom? For the king. Not 
that he lives there. But that if ever in the course of his life he 
should condescend to visit the island, he might be received as his 
rank deserves. 

And what has this man done to repay such loyalty? He has 
given up the Sicilians to the petty tyranny and rapacity of the 
hirelings of his government. Every art of cruelty and extortion, 
by which money could be wrung from those who had only far- 
things—by which blood could be sucked out of the veins that 
were almost dry—has been practiced on this poor population, too 
weak to resist. The government, in a word, was like the Inqui- 
sition, only a huge instrument of torture, by which the existence 
of a whole people was made unhappy. 

At last human endurance was exhausted, and the poor people 
had the presumption to supplicate for a little relief. ‘To the first 
petition the Viceroy replied haughtily that he had no answer to 
give them. After a while they mustered courage to ask again. 
Then the king spoke. He said that all he wanted of them was 
abedience. This was not of a nature to satisfy them. Some 
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outbreaks followed, and as the people gained a little success, they 
plucked up courage. By degrees they began to have confidence. 
This made them bold, and gained them other successes. At last 
the king began to open his eyes, and to think it might be well to 
make a few promises to quiet the people. But he moved too 
slowly. By the time he got ready to offer a few concessions, 
the people were masters, and were not satisfied with this tardy 
and stinted justice. They had fought for liberty and now they 
were determined to have it. Still for months they were willing 
to remain a part of the kingdom of Naples, in allegiance to Fer- 
dinand, if they could have had assurance of a fair government. 
But his self-will and ferocity defeated all corspromise. So the 
Sicilians were led on from step to step, till, in April, the Provis- 
ional Government decreed that “Ferdinand Bourbon and his 
heirs were forever fallen from the throne of Sicily.” No sooner 
was this proclamation made than the statues of the king were 
thrown down, in every part of the island, to be cast into can- 
non. 

When we were in Italy, it seemed impossible that Naples 
could ever reconquer Sicily. But alas, the tide of war has 
again rolled back upon her coast; Messina has been bombarded 
and taken, and the fate of Sicily is once more in suspense. At 
the critical moment France and England intervened, and the last 
steamer brings us the terms of settlement which they propose ; 
“Sicily shall have a separate Constitution, Administration, Army 
and Navy; the Crown of Sicily shall be united to Naples.” 

While these great events were transpiring in Sicily, Naples it- 
self was not quiet. ‘lhe people there were not satisfied to re- 
main slaves while the other half of the kingdom was gaining 
liberty. At the time we were in Naples, the threatening appear- 
ances of revolution, and the recent events of Paris, had taught 
the king a little of good manners. He had promised a Constitu- 
tion, and had changed his ministry four or five times within a 
month. But he is one of those men, who even when they doa 
good thing, do it in such a way as to make every body angry. 
His arbitrary temper spoiled the grace of his concessions, and his 
bad faith kept alive constant suspicion of treachery. Nobody 
had any confidence in him. “ He wasa liar from the beginning.” 
At that very time the civic or citizens’ guard, which had assisted 
greatly in maintaining order, requested to be allowed to garrison 
the castle of St. Elmo jointly with the regular troops. This 
castle rises up in the town, like Edinburgh castle, and commands 
the city. The king answered by telling the civic guard to stay 
at home, and mind their business, and not meddle in public 
affairs ! 

The position of Ferdinand at that moment was indeed most 
awkward. His people surrounded his palace, and gave him no 
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peace till he had promised to send, and actually did send, an army 
to fight by the side of Charles Albert for the independence of 
Lombardy ; while in his heart he was hoping that the Austrians 
would succeed, so as to come and help him put down his own 
subjects as they had done in 1821. 

Such was the posture of affairs when we left Naples. Events 
were evidently preparing for an explosion. To heighten the 
panic, it was rumored that armed bands from Calabria were pre- 
paring to march on the city, and assist in a general insurrection. 

A few weeks passed on, and Naples was the scene of the 
bloodiest tragedy which had yet been enacted in the European 
revolutions. The day we left, an outbreak was apprehended. 
It was the 3d of April. That day the king made some farther 
concessions, and quiet was for the time restored. A constitution 
had been given and was going into operation. Delegates from 
the provinces had been chosen to form a Representative Assem- 
bly, and on Monday, the 15th of May, this new Legislature was 
to be opened by the king in person. On Saturday they had 
come together in the capital, and held a meeting preparatory to 
the opening of the Chambers. They were required to take an 
oath of allegiance to the king, and to the Constitution of F'ebru- 
ary. This last word was a trap, for that Constitution had been 
modified by the further concessions of the 3d of April, and the 
deputies who knew the treacherous character of the king, were 
unwilling to take such an oath, or to enter on their duties until 
they had some solid guarantee that the promises which had been 
made to them would be kept. They petitioned to have the oath 
so altered as to recognize their full rights and authority. On 
Sunday night it was known that the king would make no altera- 
tion in the form of the oath. The deputies immediately met to 
take such action as the case required. ‘The civic guard collected 
round the place of meeting, and exhorted them to stand firm. 
It was now past midnight. ‘'T'wo hours later they learned that the 
king was bringing out troops, and they saw in an instant the fate 
which was prepared for them. ‘The civic guard at once began 
to barricade the streets. In the morning Naples looked like Paris 
on the 24th of February. Parleys now took place, aud hopes 
were excited of another compromise. Still the hostile parties 
kept eyeing each other suspiciously, when about eleven o'clock a 
shot let off by some unseen hand, became the signal for a general 
struggle. ‘The Swiss guards were ordered to carry the barricades. 
Instantly their columns wheeled into the narrow streets, and 
charged in face of a fire from the barricades, and from the houses. 
We hardly know how to speak of these foreign troops. Their 
valor is incontestible. And yet we feel shame and indignation 
when we think that the Swiss, who are so proud and jealous of 
their republican liberty, are the only people in Europe who sell 
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themselves to fight for every tyrant who can not trust his defense 
to his own subjects. ‘Nhe civic guard fought bravely for several 
hours. But the discipline of the Swiss, and the artillery which 
they brought against the barricades, forced these defenses, and 
the battle became a massacre. ‘To add to its horrors, license was 
given to the lazzaroni to pillage, and the fiendish instincts of 
these savages were let loose upon the middle and upper classes. 
At nightfall, the king, with his mercenaries and robbers, had 
gained a victory; but his capital was filled with mourning. It 
is said that the progress of plunder and massacre was finally 
stayed by the French Admiral Baudin, who sent word on shore 
that if order were not restored in an hour he would bombard 
the city. 

It would be impossible to describe the emotion which this 
event caused throughout Italy. We were in Florence when the 
tidings came. The whole land burst forth in one cry of wailing 
and indignation. In every city the Neapolitan arms were torn 
down, and kicked through the streets, while the people shouted 
in the midst of their rage and weeping, Death to the infamous king! 

We can not think of this without grief and bitterness. The 
cause of liberty in Naples is crushed for the present, and her pat- 
riots are in despair. But God is just, and vengeance is his. 


What a relief to turn from Naples to Tuscany! Here is peace, 
contentment and order. We have but little to say of this state. 
“Happy the nation whose annals are few.” ‘Tuscany is the 
garden of Italy, and its peasautry are said to be the most con- 
tented and happy in the world. The Grand Duke Leopold is 
the brother-in-law of Ferdinand of Naples, but the very opposite 
in character. He walks about among his people, dressed in a 
plain suit of black, and nobody harms him, for all feel that he is 
their father. Just before we were in Florence, a deputation from 
Sicily had been there to look at the sons of the Duke to see if 
they could find one who would make them a good king. We 
were told that the Duke himself was reluctant to show the boys, 
but that his wife, who is the king of Naples’ own sister, was 
eager for it. A true Bourbon she! 


It only remains to speak of Rome—and to this state attaches 
an interest wholly peculiar, the interest of history, art and reli- 
gion, of grandeur and of wo. A city and state that by her arms, 
her arts, or her faith, has been victorious over the world for twenty 
centuries, awakens a melancholy interest, even in her ruins. 


“The Niobe of nations! there she stands !” 


We have already alluded to the difficulties of the Roman 
government under Gregory XVI. Things were getting worse 
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every day ; and even had he lived, his policy could not have con- 
tinued long. 

The same general abuses existed in the Papal territories as in 
the other Italian states. The one peculiarity which demands 
notice, which has made it the most unwieldy and systematically 
vicious, and which at this moment has brought it to the brink of 
a revolution, is the union of the civil and ecclesiastical govern- 
ments in the same persons. ‘The Roman government is a gov- 
ernment of priests. The head of it—the Pope—is a priest; 
and under former Pontificates at least, all important offices were 
filled by priests. 

The idea of having affairs of state administered by men whose 
sacred office seems to be a pledge for the sanctity of their private 
characters, is very fine in theory; but in fact the government of 
a priesthood, and especially of such a priesthood, is found to be 
the worst possible form of government. 

It is first of all, “a government of childless men, of men who 
at best have but a life interest in the state.” ‘‘ Wife and chil- 
dren”—says Lord Bacon—‘“are a kind of discipline of human- 
ity ; and single men, though they be many times more charita- 
ble, because their means are less exhausted, yet, on the other 
side, they are more cruel and hard-hearted, good to make severe 
inquisitors.” A solitary life makes men selfish and unsympa- 
thizing, and they will have little care to make good laws, who 
know that the future operation of such laws can not affect them 
or theirs. Besides, a recluse, even though a good man—one 
who has passed his life in a monk’s cell—is necessarily abstract- 
ed from matters of common life, and unfitted for the conduct of 
ordinary affairs. 

Again, that priesthood is a caste, as much as the priesthood of 
India ; and a state ruled by one order will always be ruled for 
the benefit of that order. Men, called to civil life from occupa- 
tions wholly different, and whose earliest and strongest bent is 
towards other things, will naturally try to make their new pow- 
ers subserve their original attachments. Thus priests will try to 
make the state a means of advancing the church, unless their 
last love conquers their first, in which case they will make the 
church a tool of the state. 

A pure theocracy—a state with God at its head—is the model 
of all governments. But—unless we say that every government, 
in proportion to its wisdom and its justice, has God at its head— 
such a state has never existed, save in one instance—among the 
Israelites. ‘The assumption of divine authority in every other 
instance is an imposture ; and priests can not maintain such pre- 
tensions except among an ignorant and superstitious people. 
Their reign involves therefore not only the obedience of their 
subjects, but their degradation. Experience too shows that men 
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who undertake to reign, not merely by that natural reverence due 
to those in authority, but by a spell of religious awe, almost al- 
ways abuse their authority, and become ‘the worst tyrants on 
earth. Human nature is the same in a cardinal at Rome and in 
Joe Smith at Nauvoo. 

Another vicious part of the system is, that the duties of the 
priest to his church will sometimes seem to be at variance with 
those to the state. This is the cause of all the trouble in which 
Pius LX. finds himself to-day. The difficulty of his position 
arises wholly trom his conflicting duties as the Sovereign Pontiff 
and as the Ruler of the Roman States. When we were in Rome 
last May, matters had nearly reached the crisis which is now so 
apparent. War was then raging in Lombardy ; and troops had ac- 
tually marched from Rome to the help of the Piedmontese army, 
with the consent, as it was said, and formal benediction of the 
Pope. Still there had been ne formal declaration of war against 
Austria. It was rumored in Rome thata young artist who had 
fallen into the hands of the Austrians, had been hung. The 
people became greatly excited. They demanded an instant dec- 
laration of war. “For,” said they, “if we do not declare war, 
we shall have none of the rights of prisoners of war. If we 
fall into the hands of our enemies, we shall be shot or hung like 
a horde of banditti.” But the cardinals were as fiercely opposed 
to war. One day the Pope explained himself in the conclave. 
He said that he had no idea of declaring war ; and that the troops 
who had gone from Rome, had no authority from him to inter- 
fere in the existing war between Charles Albert and the Aus- 
trians; but only to take a position on the frontier and defend 
their own territories. When this speech became noised abroad 
in Rome, the excitement of the people knew no bounds. We 
well remember the day when the civic guards were stationed at 
all the gates of Rome, and no one allowed to leave the city; 
when they received their orders from their own leaders, and re- 
fused to obey the Pope; and when not a cardinal dared to show 
his head in the streets. We should not have been surprised then 
to see the people rush to the Quirinal, as they have done within 
a few weeks, and strip the Pope of every shadow of authority. 
But Pius [X. stood firm through that crisis. He declared his 
hearty sympathy with the cause of Italian independence. But 
he said that “he was the Head of the Catholic Church—in Aus- 
tria as well as in Italy—and that as such he could not and 
would not declare war.” No one can help respecting his firm- 
ness, and the motive which prompted his decision. Yet how 
perilous was his position! One step back, and he might lose 
his Roman throne ; one step forward, and he might produce a 
schism in the church, which would cut off all Germany from 
Rome! 
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Into one of these abysses the Pope is now pushed by recent 
events. He tried to avoid the latter, and his own people precipi- 
tated him into the former. The accounts received by the late 
arrivals are astounding. 

On the 15th of November—just six months from that fatal day 
on which the Chamber was to have been opened in Naples—the 
Chamber of Deputies was to be opened at Rome. The Prime 
Minister was Count Rossi—a man, it appears, of imperious tem- 
per, who had exasperated the people by his dispositions of the 
police and the soldiery. He seemed to court an insurrection, 
saying as he received the Carabineers, “1 wi!l give them a warm 
reception.” 

A crowd had collected in front of the palace appropriated for 
the Legislative Chamber, which was to be opened at one o’clock ; 
and when the minister arrived, the people hooted him. He 
alighted from his carriage, mounted the staircase, and then turned 
towards the crowd with a look of defiance. That instant a man 
rushed forward and stabbed him in the neck. He expired a few 
minutes after. It was not far from the spot where Julius Cesar 
was stabbed in the Senate house. 

The next morning at 11 o’clock, an immense multitude of the 
people and the civic guard assembled in the Piazza del Popolo, 
and marched in a body to the Chamber of Deputies to demand 
through them that the Pope should appoint a democratic ministry ; 
that he should recognize Italian nationality, and convoke a Con- 
stituent Assembly to deliberate on a Federal Pact; and that he 
should carry into effect the deliberation of the Council of Depu- 
ties in regard to the war of independence. 

The Deputies marched in procession with the people to the 
Quirinal, and presented their petition. The Pope replied through 
a cardinal that he would reflect upon it. The people were not 
satisfied with this, and sent back the Deputies again. ‘The Pope 
then replied that he would grant nothing to violence. There 
were a hundred Swiss within the Quirinal, who with a small 
body guard, formed the Pope’s sole protection. ‘They had shut 
the gates at the approach of the formidable procession. The di- 
plomatic corps had barely time to enter to give the Pope the pro- 
tection which their presence would afford, from any personal vio- 
lence. ‘The Swiss and Papal guards now tried to drive back the 
people, but the people rushed on the sentinels and disarmed them. 
The Swiss next retreated into the palace, and threatened to fire 
on the people. ‘These threatened in turn to set fire to the gates. 
The Swiss then did fire, and the people answered by the cry, 
“To arms!” At three o’clock, the drum-beat called out the 
troops on the side of the people, who maintained a fire against 
the Swiss till five o’clock. In this fusillade, Cardinal Palma, the 
Pope’s Secretary, was shot through a window of the palace. At 
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six, the Quirinal was completely invested by six thousand civic 
guards and troops of the line, and cannon were planted against 
the principal entrance. A deputation was then sent to the Pope 
with the ultimatum, giving him an hour to answer, and telling 
him that, in case of his refusal, the palace would be taken by as- 
sault, and every soul in it, except himself, be put todeath. The 
Pope submitted. The French ambassador in his despatch, says, 
that through the whole, “the Pope showed much coolness and cour- 
age.”’ But there was no alternative. 'To save blood, he accepted 
anew ministry, protesting however, against the violence done him. 

‘The people were victors. ‘The Swiss were dismissed; and 
the civic guard occupied the guard houses of the palace—whether 
to protect the Pope, or to keep him a close prisoner, it would be 
difficult to tell. His Holiness still remained in the Quirinal, but 
took no part in the government. ‘The business of the state went 
on in his name, but without his sanction. “So far did he carry 
his resolution not to be dictated to, that he refused even to re- 
ceive the reports, according to invariable custom, of the officer of 
the guard.” This continued till the night of the 24th of No- 
vember, when the Pope attired himself in the livery of a servant 
of the Bavarian Minister, mounted the box along side of the 
coachman, and thus got out of his palace. He afterwards changed 
his dress to that of the minister’s chaplain, and in this disguise 
fled from Rome into the Neapolitan territory, leaving his subjects 
bewildered at this unexpected step, and the world to reflect on its 
probable consequences. 





If any one thing can be predicted with confidence from the 
present confused state of affairs at Rome, we think it is the de- 
struction of the temporal power of the Pope. ‘That mongrel gov- 
ernment, which has ruled for so many centuries with fatal sway 
over the Seven Hills, is near its end. Pius IX, we believe, is 
the last Pope, who will have any temporal dominion in Italy. 

We believe too, that with the progress of effort after an Italian 
nationality, the patriots of Italy will be more jealous of the power 
of the church, and more determined to restrict it from all inter- 
ference whatever in political affairs. Machiavelli and other Ital- 
ian statesmen have seen in the pretensions of the church, the 
greatest barrier to the independence and union of Italy. They 
saw, ages ago, that the Papal government sought to advance itself 
by fomenting jealousies and quarrels among the different Italian 
princes. As these different states begin to draw together, they 
will get this stumbling block out of the way. They-will not 
tolerate a government w vithin a government, which shall derange 
all the internal affairs of Italy. 

The spell which the Papal power exercised over remote na- 


tions, will be very much diminished by the destruction of its out- 
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ward state. ‘The Catholic church may long continue to exist, 
and the Pope remain its first bishop. But no Hildebrand will 
ever again tread upon the necks of kings. Instead of the reve- 
nues of a kingdom, the Pontiff will have to reduce his expenses 
to the moderate income of an Episcopal court. Cardinals’ hats 
and bishoprics will be less objects of ambition, when, instead of 
palaces and servants in livery, they are connected with a small 
salary and hard duties. Perhaps they will then be sought by 
better men, and the less of the Roman Catholic church in 
wealth and power be compensated by an increase of purity and 
devotion among her clergy, and of intelligent piety among her 
members. 

A very marked effect of the late events in Italy is likely to be 
the destruction of.the religious orders. But a few months ago 
it was said that there were ninety-eight thousand ecclesiastics in 
Naples alone, including twenty-five thousand monks and twenty- 
six thousand nuns. ‘This number will be rapidly diminished. 
Young men will be turned aside to the more exciting pursuits of 
politics or war; and on the first occasion the property of the con- 
vents and monasteries will be seized to defray the expenses of a 
great struggle for Italian independence. 

We conitess that we have a feeling of veneration for some of these 
old institutions, grown hoary and mossy with the lapse of time. 
We can easily conceive of the charm of the monastic life—a life 
passed in seclusion from mankind :—hours of study alternating 
with the gentle religious excitement of matins and vespers, and 
nightly vigils. ‘To us there is still a music in the convent bell 
ringing among the mountains; and a soothing repose in the 
monastery which creates a solitude in the heart of a city,—the 
stillness of its paved court broken only by the murmur of a foun- 
tain, and its long corridors resounding to the footfall of a pass- 
ing solitary, who has retired from the world. The lonely, im- 
prisoned cell is not without its attractions, where the lamp sus- 
pended from the ceiling lets fall its light on the bald head of the 
hermit, bending over the pages of St. Augustine, 


“The scrolls that teach him to live and to die.” 


But after all the monastic life is a life of sloth, and this is not an 
age for idlers. No life can be acceptable to God which is not 
useful to men. 

In other ages these establishments had their use. Never have 
We seen a monastery afar on the top of a mountain, glowing in 
the sunset, without recognizing gratefully a luminary of the 
Middle Ages—one of those stations along which the torch of 
knowledge was transmitted from summit to summit, while the 
world beneath lay buried in darkness. But now the sun shines 
down into the valley, and “ their occupation’s gone.” 
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How easily popular odium is turned against these orders is seen 
in the fate of the Jesuits. A few years ago, they were all pow- 
erful at Rome, and set up and put down whom they would. 
Among other objects of their vengeance was the Abbé Gioberti— 
the writer who has exerted most influence in the late revolutions 
in Italy. He was a priest of Piedmont. The Jesuits a few 
years ago ousted him from a professional chair at Turin, and 
drove him into exile for his liberal opinions. He went to Brus- 
sels, and paid them back by writing works from his exile against 
them, and writing so effectually that he ousted the whole tribe 
of them from Rome. What must have been their horror and 
amazement to find themselves exiled in a body, and their old ene- 
my received at Rome, in the summer of 1848, with the acclama- 
tions of the people, and in confidential intercourse with the Pope ! 


As to the future fate of Italy—whether she is to be free or 
oppressed, united or discordant—that will depend entirely on one 
thing—the character of the Italians themselves. If they are fit to 
be free, no power can keep them from being so. We confess 
their conduct for the last six months has not answered the hopes 
we had formed of them. 

The war in Lombardy was not prosecuted with that vigor 
which was necessary to insure success. We are sorry to say it, 
but the conduct of the Milanese, after the expulsion of the Aus- 
trians, did not support their character for decision and courage. 
Never was there such an opportunity to secure independence at a 
blow. Charles Albert marched his brave Piedmontese to their 
help; the young men of Genoa rushed to the war; we have our- 
selves met on the Simplon Pass, Swiss carabineers hastening to 
the siege of Mantua; but it was a long time before a single regi- 
ment from Milan was in the field. 

And what were they about? Dawdling away the precious 
time in political disputes and projects. We were in Milan the 
last of May, when the war was going on sixty or seventy miles 
tothe east. At that very time a vote was actually taken in Lom- 
bardy—whether it should be an independent kingdom, a republic, 
or be annexed to Sardinia; when it was not yet certain that it 
could be either. 

Here is the vice of the Italian character—a passion for in- 
trigue, and a want of public spirit and heroic disinterestedness, 
of which Machiavelli so bitterly complains, and which ruined 
Italy in his day. An Italian will talk more and do less, than a 
German, an Englishman, or an American. When our fathers 
were fighting against England for independence, they did not 
stop to think of any thing else till that was secured. But the 
Italians began to quarrel among themselves about their form of 
government, and who should be at the head, before they had 
made it certain by their valor that they would be at liberty to 
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choose their own masters. They actually voted to annex Lom- 
bardy to Piedmont, before they had driven the Austrians out of 
Mantua and Verona, their strongest fortresses. How much of 
this was owing to the intrigues of Charles Albert, who may have 
feared that the Lombards once made independent would choose 
to remain so, we can not tell. The fact is, they were debating 
when they should have been fighting ; and before their disputes 
were ended, the Croats were among them again, and masters of 
their capital. 

When we were in Milan, the citizens laughed at the idea of 
the Austrians coming back. Caricatures of Radetzky figured in 
the shop windows. Alas, where now is Radetzky? In the same 
city from which he was driven a few months ago, and ruling 
those laughing Italians with a rod of iron. And by this disaster, 
which might have been avoided, the liberties of all Italy are again 
endangered. 

Great Britain and France have once more undertaken to me- 
diate, and it is to be hoped that their friendly offices will etfect a 
final settlement of this vexed Italian question, without more blood- 
shed. ‘Three moces of settlement are proposed :—either to an- 
nex Lombardy to Piedmont; or to constitute it a separate king- 
dom ; or to erect it into a kind of vice-royalty, independent in 
most things, yet still a branch of the Austrian empire, with an 
archduke from Vienna at its head. Yet on these terms the me- 
diating powers are not agreed, and we fear that trouble is yet 
to come. When we were at Frankfort, we perceived that 
there was an uneasiness felt in the German Parliament, on the 
subject of the war in Lombardy. For if France should take part 
on one side, Germany might feei bound, by its connection with 
Austria, to take part on the other. It is almost a miracle that a 
general European war has been so long averted. We wait for 
evidence that Austria is yet willing to give up the richest portion 
of her empire. Nicholas is probably pushing her up to hold it. 
While on the other side a well-appointed French army is lying 
at the foot of the Alps, chafing like a war-horse to burst over the 
barrier, and give vent to their intense hatred of the Austrians by 
repeating Bonaparte’s Italian campaigns. 


We have said enough to show that the freedom of Italy is not 
yet secured ; and that the work of establishing wise, just and lib- 
eral gov ernments over that land, must be gradual. Pius IX.—or 
whoever is to save Italy—has a longer and harder work than to 
promulgate paper constitutions. He must regenerate the charac- 
ter of the Italians, so that there shall be on the part of the masses, 
industry and thrift instead of beggary, grave thoughtfulness in- 
stead of unthinking gaiety, and the steadfast will instead of pas- 
sionate frivolity. ‘This is not to be done by sprinkling them with 
holy water. 
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A great work is to be done to develop the industry of the coun- 
iry ; tocreate a motive to work. ‘This is the first task of a legis- 
lator. Any people that will work can become rich and be happy. 

Then to develop a great and noble character in the people is a 
task higher still. The Italians are accused of duplicity, of cun- 
ning and treachery. But what wonder! They have been al- 
ways accustomed to dissimulation, for it was never safe to be 
honest. What has made the Anglo-Saxon character so open and 
straight-forward, is partly that there has been no motive in Eng- 
land or in this country for a man to conceal what he thinks. But 
surround any man with spies, and he will soon learn to be guarded 
in what he says, to be suspicious, and to put on disguise. Cun- 
ning, falsehood and intrigue, are vices engendered by a suspicious 
and cruel government. Men must be educated to sincerity and 
truth by having a government that will dea! honestly and openly 
with them. 

Thé Italians, it is said, are not fit for liberty. This would be 
said of any nation which had been oppressed for hundreds of 
years. Is it strange that a people ruled for ages by a law of force, 
when set free, are not at once a law unto themselves? It was to 
be expected that some excesses would take place when they were 
first let loose. ‘This is the curse of despotism, that it gradually 
unfits men to be free. A nation suddenly liberated is like a man 
confined so long in a dungeon that his eyes can not bear the com- 
mon light of day, and his limbs so stiffened by subterranean damps 
that he can not walk. Then he is taunted because he staggers at 
the first step, and told that he is not yet fit for liberty! Without 
freedom, no people can ever be fit for freedom. ‘To him that 
hath, shall be given.” 

The iecent changes in Europe make it evident that there 
can be no stable government without the conservative power 
of religion. The Italians, like the French, have immense tal- 
ent. ‘The grand deficiency of both is a want of stern religious 
principle. The southern nations generally are more quick and 
susceptible than the colder races of the north. ‘The same tropi- 
cal sun ¥ hich opens the flower, warms into life the passions and 
sentiments of man. In Italy, especially, there is an intense life, 
communicated by climate and historical associations, and that at- 
mosphere of poetry and art which lies upon her breast, soft as the 
purple light upon her mountains. But the Italians need some- 
thing more. A nation is not saved by genius and wit. They 
need the religious principle of the staid New Englander—which 
makes him prudent in making engagements, but faithful in fulfill- 
ing them; reluctant in entering into a war, but obstinate and de- 
termined in carrying it through; patient of toil in whatever he 
undertakes, a hero even at his plough, and terrible on the field of 
battle ; but obedient to law, and loving, most of all, order and his 
quiet home. 
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A corrupt or crafty religion has the same effect as a supicious 
government, to produce a certain suppleness of character, at va- 
riance with truth, honor or principle. The Italian character has 
some good elements in it, but it needs to be stiffened—and that 
too by religion—before it will be either noble or great. 

But the work of elevation, we believe, will go on, though 
slowly. Free political institutions, just laws, a renovated litera- 
ture and a purified church, will gradually make the Italians 
another people. 

To carry out these great reforms we can not but think that 
there is yet work for him who began the revolution. Pius LX. 
is one of the best men that ever sat in the Papal chair. When 
we were in Italy, to express the extent of their atfection for him, 
his people said he was too good. Now they accuse him of defec- 
tion irom the cause of Italian independence. But we will not be- 
lieve that he has been in any act wanting in honor or treacherous 
to the cause of liberty. We rather ascribe his late troubles to 
the peculiar difficulty of his position as head of the Roman 
States and of the church at the same time, and perhaps, also, to 
the lack of certain qualifications essential to a patriot monarch. 
Pius [X. though a great and good man, with a heart of unfailing 
kindness, seems not to possess certain qualities, very important 
at the present moment, such as the quickness in resources, and the 
rapid and daring execution, which dazzle an imayinative people, 
and in times of revolution awe the turbulence of the multitude. 
Had he been elevated to the Papal chair in peaceful times, he 
would have been adored for his large kindness of heart. But 
he finds himself suddenly on a giddy height, surrounded by fac- 
tions, and without the ability or heart to cope with all these bad 
elements—precisely the state of mind which Goethe supposes 
Shakspeare meant to depict in Hamlet: 

“ The time is out of joint; O cursed spite! 
That ever I was born to set it right !” 

But on the Roman throne or off—a king or an exile—his heart 
will still beat for Italy. He has stirred up the whole agitation 
for liberty throughout Italy, and aided it throughout Europe, and 
his moral influence will be powerful even when he may have no 
more authority. In the shifting drama of the last most eventful 
year, he is still the most striking figure. We imagine we see 
him now, kneeling in silence, as we have seen him in the Sistine 
chapel, when the lights were extinguished one by one during the 
chanting of the Miserere—or alone in his chamber, leaning his mas- 
sive temples on his hand, his mild, benignant countenance crossed 
with a shade of deep sadness, as he thinks of the fate of Italy. 

A heroic old man, plunged in grief! Yet prayers, and hours 
of thoughtful sadness seem to be in the course of nature, when 
a nation is to be made free and happy. 
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Art. VII.—MONUMENTS OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY. 


Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley, comprising the 
results of extensive original surveys and erplorations ; by E. 
G. Squier and E. H. Davis. Being Vol. L. of the Smithso- 
nian Contributions to Knowledge. 1848. 


Tue regents of the Smithsonian Institution have done well 
in commencing ‘the Contributions to Knowledge,’ published un- 
der their direction, with a work relating to the antiquities of the 
Mississippi valley. Probably, indeed, had they not looked on it 
with favor, the work itself would have come before the public 
under some other auspices, and being in a less expensive form 
would have obtained more general circulation. ‘Thus the diffu- 
sion of knowledge among men would have been as well secured 
by a bookseller calculating the changes of a private undertaking, 
or even by a historical or ethnological society without funds, as 
by that institution which foreign liberality has endowed. But 
however this may be, since the regents of the Smithsonian had 
aduty to perform, it speaks well for their future selections of 
publications offered for their acceptance, that they began, with 
proper national feeling, at home; that instead of inaugurating 
themselves by accounts of dodos on the other side of the globe, 
or of extinet volcanos in middle Asia, or by vocabularies of the 
Papuan islanders, they chose for the subject of their first volume 
the antiquities of those mysterious races within our own borders, 
who may be called human fossils, and whose last vestiges are 
fast disappearing before the labor of civilized men. 

The remains of ancient nations in the West had been frequent- 
ly noticed, and had been explored with some success before our 
authors began theirexplorations. It had been a prevailing theory 
that they were constructed as works of defense ; a very consider- 
able antiquity had been assigned to these works; and it was the 
common opinion among persons who had inspected the monu- 
ments, or had read the reports of visitors, that the remains belong- 
ed to an anterior race, who had reached a higher civilization than 
those tribes which were coéval with the first settlements in this 
country ;—a race which perhaps came from the south-west, and 
had some connection with the Aztecs of Mexico. There was, 
however, after all the explorations, a want of facts, and many of 
the observations were careless and inaccurate. It is not doing in- 
justice to the early invesu-gators to say that Messrs. Squier and 
Davis have surpassed the.n much in exactness of observation, and 
that, by laboriously penetrating to the bottom of the mounds, 
they have established results which were beyond the scope of 
their predecessors. 
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It is our intention, in the few pages devoted to this work, to 
follow our authors, without theory, by a urief statement of the 
principal facts which they have brought to light.” They have 
wisely abstained from theorizing themselves, and the good sense 
with which they have in a simple, natural manner given their 
statements of facts, is quite praiseworthy. We shall confine our- 
selves, too, for the most part, to those localities where they have 
made explorations in person, or to those (chiefly in their own 
state of Ohio) where they have been aided by other competent 
surveyors. The region of Indian monuments is one of wide 
extent, yet a large portion of it has never been adequately exam- 
ined. It will be safer, therefore, if we confine ourselves to facts, 
to move within a narrow range, and only to pass beyond it for 
the purpose of comparison, and of showing that the builders of 
the monuments through the whole valley of the west were but 
one race. 

The state of Ohio is full of ancient works, which however 
seem to grow smaller and more insignificant towards Lake Erie, 
as if the center of activity had been near the southern border of 
the state. Yet several spots, by the multitude of their remains, 
are more particularly marked as the seats of a numerous popula- 
tion, or as the capitals of some predominant superstition. ‘The re- 
mains are clustered together most thickly in rich valleys capable of 
supporting a great number of inhabitants, as in Butler county, and 
the neighboring parts of the great Miami valley, in the Scioto val- 
ley, from Circleville to the mouth of the river at Portsmouth, and 
along the valley of Paint creek, a branch of the Scioto. Nor 
ought a remarkable group of works, near Newark, on a tribu- 
tary of the Muskingum, to pass without notice. Ross county, 
through which Paint creek runs, and where Chillicothe is situated, 
is most populous in these monuments of an extinct race : not far 
from one hundred enclosures occur in this small territory alone. 
It was in the Scioto valley, and in that of its tributary, that 
Messrs. Squier and Davis made their principal explorations. 

For the sake of method, these gentlemen divide the monu- 
ments into enclosures and mounds; and subdivide these two 
classes according to a view of the purpose which they were in- 
tended to serve. ‘The correctness of this subdivision must be 
justified in the one case by the position and nature of the en- 
closures; and in the other by the situation and construction of 
the mounds, and above all by the results of explorations in them. 
Whether these divisions can be sustained in every instance, may 
be a question; but there is reason to think that in general they 
will commend themselves to persons of sound judgment. 

Following the order observed in the work before us, we shall 
call the attention of our readers in the first place to enclosures 
made for defensive purposes. The design with which these 
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enclosures were built is betrayed by their position, and by the care 
taken to guard the points of approach. ‘They are, for the most 
part, situated on high and nearly inaccessible hills, formed by the 
force of water wearing deep channels below the highest level or 
upper platform of the country. The sides therefore are high 
walls of rock, through which one or more streams have cut their 
way: in matiy cases the spot selected is a peninsula with a nar- 
row entrance, around which two brooks run in a circuitous path 
toa mainriver. The areas of these enclosures vary in Southern 
Ohio from twelve to one hundred and forty acres. The artificial 
defenses consist chiefly of an embankment, on or just below 
the brow of a hill, composed of earth generally taken out of a 
ditch or pit, and interrupted by numerous gates which may have 
been openings for the superfluous waters of the hill. Neither the 
smal! height of the earth wall, which is often not more than four 
or five feet above the level of the hill, nor these frequent breaks, 
allow the belief that any great reliance was placed upon this 
wall itself as a means of defense. Yet where the nature of the 
ground left a point in the circuit more than usually exposed, the 
mound is found to be considerably higher than the average. 
The entrance or entrances to these forts are often carefully and 
even singularly guarded by reéntering walls of earth, accompa- 
nied by outworks, and outlying mounds answering perhaps for 
lookouts. ‘The fort in Hamilton, Butler county, Ohio, has four 
gates: at three of them there are inner defenses calculated to 
expose the side of an enemy, and at the principal entrance there 
is quite a series of embankments dividing the passage, and form- 
ing a maze, like the labyrinths which children draw on their 
slates. 

A very extensive work of this kind near Bourneville, Ross 
county, Ohio, may serve as a specimen of the whole genus, al- 
though differing from nearly all of them in the use of stone 
instead of earth. It lies on a hill nearly four hundred feet in 
height, which is formed by Paint Creek and two small tributaries. 
There are two feasible approaches to the plateau of the hill, from 
two opposite points, but the rest of the circuit of the walls is very 
difficult of access or else quite inaccessible. The area is very 
large, no less than one hundred and forty acres; and two large 
works lie in the neighborhood, at distances of two and five miles. 
In this case the wall is continuous except at three entrances and 
at an impregnable point, and consists of stones rudely placed 
together. Indeed so little does the wall present the appearance 
of human designs that our authors say “but for the amount of 
stones it might be taken for a natural feature,—the debris of the 
out-cropping sand strata. Such certainly is the first impression 
which it produces upon the visitor ; an impression, which is speed- 
ily corrected upon reaching the points where the supposed line of 
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debris, rising upon the spurs, forms curved gateways and then re- 
sumes its course as before.” 

On the eastern side of the hill, where the summit is most easy 
of access, the wall resembles a loose heap of stones, of fifteen or 
twenty feet base, and from three to four feet in height. At the 
southern point of approach, where the wall is carried across a 
neck of lower land seven hundred feet in width, the stone work 
is the heaviest, “and although stones enough have been remov- 
ed from it at that point to build a stout division wall between 
the lands of two proprietors, their removal is not discoverable.” 
There are three gateways in this neck, formed by the curving in- 
wards of the wall for forty or fifty feet, and leaving passages be- 
tween of not more than eight feet in width. 

The wall of this fortification measures more than two miles 
and a quarter in length, and the quantity of stones is calculated 
by our authors to be great enough to form a wall eight feet broad 
and eight feet high. The spot is abundantly supplied with 
water, one depression of two acres containing enough for the 
wants of a thousand head of cattle. 

The work known as “ Fort Ancient,” ~" the east bank of the 
little Miami, thirty-five miles above Cinc ‘, and which was 
first described in print forty years ago, is cur.o.: .cted of earth, and 
has a circuit of between four and five miles. The embankment 
is in many places twenty feet high, without a ditch ; the materi- 
als being obtained from a number of pits, which are still discov- 
erable. Within this work is enclosed a very irregular piece of 
ground, consisting of two areas united by a natural isthmus of 
more than a thousand feet in length. The free passage through 
the isthmus was interrupted by an embankment carried across 
with the evident design of making two forts out of one. The 
average height of the embankment round the hill is ten feet, but 
it rises to twenty where the hill is connected by a narrow neck 
with the surrounding table-land. A little outside of the wall at 
this point, occur two mounds, and just beyond them two parallel 
walls of earth, one thousand three hundred and fifty feet in length, 
which unite together around a small mound. We only add that 
there are as many as seventy interruptions in the wall of circuit 
of the fort, from ten to fifteen feet in width, which no one will 
suppose to be gateways, and which our authors account for-on 
the hypothesis that they were once occupied by biockhouses of 
timber which have since decayed. 

A very large work in Ross county, Ohio, situated on the sec- 
ond terrace above the north fork of Paint Creek, is estimated to 
be surrounded by three miles of embankment, and to occupy an 
area of one hundred and eleven acres. On one side of this area 
a small stream, diverted from its original bed, was made to run 
just outside of the embankment, thus performing the office of the 
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ditch which can be traced around a considerable portion of the 
circumference. A part of the enclosing barrier consists of a wall 
of smooth stones from the creek cemented by tough clay. With- 
in this area are two enclosures, the one a perfect circle three hun- 
dred and fity feet in diameter; and the other a semi-circle two 
thousand feet in circumference, containing seven closely contigu- 
ous mounds which have been explored with interesting results. 
From the area an opening in the wall leads to a perfect square, 
which measures eight hundred and fifty feet on each side. 

These smaller enclosures, we may say here, were constructed 
for religious purposes; and from this circumstance, as well as 
from the not very streng position of the greater area, it may be 
argued that we have here the site of a little city, whose inhab- 
itants, when exposed to attacks from an enemy, fled to one of the 
strong holds in the same valley, lying on the third terrace, where 
the wall of natural rock was far more to be relied upon than any 
superadded work. And perhaps the great area of some of these 
strongholds will justify the hypothesis that they were not so 
much citadels regularly garrisoned, as places of refuge to which 
a numerous population might retire, and obtain their subsistence 
from the soil, when the supplies carried with them should have 
been exhausted. 

We pass on now toa second description of works, to which 
Messrs. Squier and Davis give the name of sacred enclosures. 
These likewise are very numerous: plans of nearly forty, princi- 
pally within the sphere of their own explorations, are given in 
the volume before us. They differ from the works supposed to 
have a defensive character, in being smaller; in being often com- 
manded by neighboring heights; in having the ditch, if it occurs 
at all, inside rather than outside of the embankment; in the 
greater frequency of accompanying mounds, which as will be 
seen must have been used for sacrificial purposes; in the regu- 
larity of their forms; and in the complication of works connect- 
ed with one another. The height of the embankments at pres- 
ent generally falls between four and nine feet. The mounds 
rise sometimes to the height of thirty. As for the forms of these 
enclosures, it may be said in general that they are circles con- 
nected by a shorter or longer passage with squares, or octagons, 
and surrounded by separate smaller figures. ‘The authors speak 
of the squares and circles, as surprisingly regular; so much so 
that no means which we possess could make them come much 
nearer to geometrical accuracy. Several of the circles, in dif- 
ferent spots, have a diameter of one thousand and fifty feet, and 
five or six of the squares have sides of one thousand and eighty 
feet: probably some venerated primitive model gave law to 
succeeding enclosures. The parallel embankments affording 
communication from one such figure to another, or, it may be, 
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leading to the brow of the hill or to the stream, are often of 
great length: in one case one thousand one hundred and thirty 
teet long; in another two thousand and four hundred; in an- 
other still two passages, each two thousand and one hundred feet 
in length, run at right angles from a central square without serv- 
ing any purpose which can be ascertained ; while in the exten- 
sive and complicated series of works at Newark, Licking coun- 
ty, Ohio, three sets of parallels, starting from an octagon and 
running in different directions, attain a length, two of them, of 
more than a mile, and the third of over two miles and a half. 

The enclosures which we have just referred to, situated at 
Newark, on a branch of the Muskingum, and therefore at some 
distance from the Scieto group, deserve a more particular de- 
scription: which we will attempt, notwithstanding the difficulty 
of conveying a distinct conception of them without the aid of 
figures. Let a person then find himself within the longest paral- 
lels mentioned above, forming a pathway two hundred feet broad, 
and let him take a northerly direction: he will by and by come 
to a vast octagon, including fifty acres, and having eight gates, 
within each of which, at the distance of sixty feet, he sees 
mounds in the shape of truncated pyramids, five feet high, and 
one hundred by eighty at the base. Passing through this, he 
enters, by a short passage of three hundred feet by sixty, a circle 
of more than half a mile in circumference. In this circle there 
is nothing worthy of remark, except at a point opposite to the 
passage of entrance. It would seem that here the builders had 
intended to construct another passage, but changed their minds 
after heaping the earth up for a distance of one hundred feet, and 
“ finished the enclosure by throwing an immense mound across 
the uncompleted part.” ‘This mound is eleven feet high, and 
has received the name of the Observatory, from its overlooking 
the entire work. 

Retracing his steps through the circle and through the octagon, 
let the traveller proceed for more than a mile through the avenue 
adjoining to that by which he approached the works ; and he will 
land at a square enclosure of about twenty acres. Before, how- 
ever, arriving at the square, he will stop to look at a small circle 
of two hundred feet in diameter, which abuts upon the bank of 
the avenue, and consists of an outer wall, a ditch and an interior 
embankment running half way round; and which may serve as 
a sample of a great number of others occurring here or elsewhere. 
Passing from the square by a somewhat irregular avenue, he will 
next reach a circle or rather ellipse of about thirty acres in area, 
which is ‘one of the best preserved and most imposing in the 
state.” The walls are of unusual size, being about twelve feet 
high and fifty wide, to which is to be added the depth, seven feet, 
and width, thirty-five feet, of an interior ditch. At the entrance 
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into the circle, both the wall and the ditch far exceed these di- 
mensions of height, and rise to sixteen and thirteen feet respec- 
tively. Just at the center of the circle is a figure presenting the 
appearance of a bird with outstretched wings, although perhaps 
not so intended: it is composed of four low mounds running to- 
gether, and stretching in greatest length two hundred feet. Be- 
hind this fourfold mound, at the distance of one hundred feet, lies 
a very low mound of a curved figure, which can now hardly be 
traced. Besides the parts which we have described, there are 
pertaining to this group of works quite a number of mounds and 
of isolated small circles, as well as of “ passages which lead to 
nothing,’ which are severally unimportant, and which even the 
inspection of a plan fails to free from irregularity and confusion. 

Another example of the sacrificial or religious enclosure, which 
we select, is that called Mound City, situated in the Scioto valley, 
and contiguous to the river, three miles north of Chillicothe. 
This is an area of thirteen acres, in the form of a square, with 
rounded corners, nowise remarkable for the size of its embank- 
ment, or for any thing else except the peculiarity from which it 
derives its name. It iscrowded with mounds disposed for the most 
part irregularly; the largest one of which is seventeen feet high, 
with a base of nearly a hundred feet in diameter. These mounds 
have all been opened, and rewarded the ‘abors of Messrs. Squier 
and Davis with most valuable results. The ‘Mound City’ does not 
open, as 1s usually the case with this kind of enclosures, into any 
other figure ; but in the neighborhood is a large irregular circle, of 
twenty-eight acres’ area, which, from having a ditch outside of the 
walls, may be supposed to have been built for purposes of defense, 
but from having a sacrificial mound nearly at its center, may be 
classed with the enclosures of a sacred character. 

We have spoken of avenues, in connection with works supposed 
to be sacred: there is also a remarkable example of a wide ave- 
nue which has more resemblance to the roads of the Romans, or 
of modern times. It is situated in the valley of the Scioto, below 
Chillicothe, and affords a passage for the road from that place to 
Portsmouth. “It consists,” say our authors, “of a graded ascent 
from the second to the third terrace, the level of which is here 
seventeen feet above that of the former. The way is ten hun- 
dred and eighty feet long by two hundred and fifteen feet wide 
at one extremity, and two hundred and three feet wide at the 
other, measured between the bases of the banks. The earth is 
thrown outward on either hand, forming embankments varying 
upon the outer sides from five to eleven feet in length; yet it 
appears that much more earth has been excavated than enters 
into these walls. At the lower extremity of the grade, the walls 
upon the interior sides measure no less than twenty-two feet in 
perpendicular height. ‘The walls are covered with trees and 
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bushes, and resemble parallel natural hills; and probably would 
be regarded as such by the superficial observer.” From the end 
of one of the walls a low embankment extends along the third 
terrace for a distance of more than half a mile, and terminates at a 
group of mounds. 

An elliptical enclosure of small dimensions, not far from Chilli- 
cothe, and within two miles of the ‘stone fort’ which has been 
mentioned among the works of defense, is remarkable for being 
surrounded with a wall of stone instead of earth, and also for five 
stone walls, starting just outside of the ellipse and running thence, 
not parallel, but in converging lines, for the distance of a hundred 
feet. It would be idle to form a conjecture as to the purpose for 
which these masses of stone twenty feet wide at one end, but di- 
minishing to ten feet as they converge, have been heaped together. 

One of the most remarkable earth-works thus far discovered, 
and one which remained unknown until the explorations of Messrs. 
Squier and Davis, is called by them ‘the great serpent,’ and is 
situated near the north line of Adams county, on a stream called 
Brush creek. It lies on the top of a hill which rises to the height 
of one hundred and fifty feet above the stream; towards the 
stream the hill presents a perpendicular wall of rock, but descends 
on the other side by a rapid slope. The serpent consists of an 
embankment upwards of five feet high, and thirty feet wide at 
the base ; and if extended, its entire length would not be less 
than one thousand feet. Its head rests near the point of the hill; 
its body winds like that of a living serpent in motion; and its 
tail terminates in a triple coil. Its jaws are opened, and partially 
enclose an oval figure, made by an embankment whose transverse 
and conjugate diameters’ are one hundred and sixty and eighty 
feet. Within the oval there was once a small circular elevation 
of large stones, much burnt, which have been thrown down and 
scattered. 

What shall we say of this strange construction? The anti- 
quary will doubtless find in it a proof that serpent-worship existed 
among the mound-building aborigines of this country. He will 
look on it as a representation of 


“Ophion and Eurynome, the wide 
Encroaching earth perhaps,” 


and the sky coiled around the earth like a serpent; and so will 
think that he has discovered here a symbol common to the wor- 
ship of nature in many parts of the world. But without ven- 
turing into the regions of speculation, let us pass on to some 
other monuments in Ohio and Wisconsin, whith bear a resem- 
blance to the one already described. 

The first which we name is called ‘ the alligator,’ and is situated 
in Licking county, Ohio, upon a hill of considerable height. It 
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is forty feet wide, and two hundred and fifty feet long from the 
point of the nose to the end of the crooked tail; and has pro- 
jecting paws each thirty-six feet in length. The height of the 
figure on an average is only four feet. Near it, and communieca- 
tiug with it by a graded way, isa high cirele of burnt stones, 
which has been called an altar. The hill upon which it occurs, 
say our authors, is so regular, as almost to induce the belief that 
it has been artificially rounded. 

Quite a number of mounds in the shape of animals have been 
discovered in Dade, Richland and Grant counties, Wisconsin. 
Those in Dade county are near the great Indian trail from the 
Mississippi to Lake Michigan, and are found together in consid- 
erable numbers: in this group the figure of a man one hundred 
and twenty-five feet in length, with outstretched arms, is dis- 
tinctly visible. The others are rudé representations, which might 
stand for almost any animal, and vary in size from ninety to one 
hundred and twenty feet. The figures which occur in Muscoda 
or English Prairie, Grant county, are remarkable for their variety. 
Among them are the human figure, and others which may pass 
for turtles, bears, otters, and birds. The present race of Indians 
bury in these animal-shaped structures of Wisconsin, but have no 
tradition respecting their origin. It has been conjectured that 
this was the purpose which they anciently served, and that the 
animal represented by the mound was the fotem of a family or 
clan. The multitude of similar figures in the same vicinity, 
seems to exclude the idea that they were religious emblems ; and 
there is analogy enough between these structures and the serpent 
and alligator of Ohio to render it quite uncertain whether the 
latter had any religious import. 

We proceed now to give a brief abstract of the result of our 
authors’ investigations upon the subject of the Indian mounds. 
In the first part of the work they appear as accurate surveyors 
of what had been incorrectly reported by others, or of enclo- 
sures before undescribed, yet differing not in kind from those 
which were previously known. In the chapters on the mounds, 
however, and on the works of art found in them, they appear as 
almost the first careful explorers of what lay hidden beneath the 
ground, and have thrown new light upon American antiquities. 
Had they confined themselves to the surface of the ground, we 
should have missed all those conclusions which the structure of 
the interior of the mounds allows us to draw, not only in relation 
to the mounds, but also to the enclosures themselves. 

The mounds in the West may be counted by tens of thousands ; 
and great numbers occur within the region which is the sphere of 
the observations of Messrs. Squier and Davis. An important re- 
sult of their labors is the classification of the mounds into those 
which contain altars, those which were places of burial, those 
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which were places of worship, and those which either served 
more than one of the purposes answered by mounds of the 
three first classes, or some other purpose perhaps not easy to be 
ascertained. 

The principal characteristics of the altar mounds, which con- 
stitute by far the most important class, are that they occur within 
or near enclosures of a particular description, that they are care- 
fully stratified by human labor, and that they contain near the 
surface of the soil on which the mounds are erected concave 
altars of burnt clay, or in some few instances of stone, on which 
in all probability sacrifices were offered. 

The connection of mounds of this sort with the enclosures 
ealled sacred, while sepulchral mounds have not been observed 
in such places, is indeed one main reason for ascribing to the en- 
closures a sacred character. ‘The fact that these can not have 
been defensive works might justify us in suspecting that they 
served some religious purpose ; but suspicion arises to high prob- 
ability, when the mounds are taken into view. At the same tite 
it ought to be said that a few of the enclosures referred to this 
species are without accompanying mounds of any sort. 

The artificial stratification of these mounds is one of the most 
curious facts hitherto brought to light, in relation to the usages of 
the American nations. It would appear that originally there 
was placed on the surface of the ground a bow!l-like altar of some 
symmetrical shape, composed of thin clay which was hardened 
by the fire as it was used for sacrificial purposes: indeed there 
are traces, in one instance at least, of as many as three layers of 
clay, baked into hardness at intervals of time, and easily distin- 
guishable. On these altars various remains have been found, 
which in all cases show marks of fire. ‘The dimensions of the 
altars vary from two feet across to fifty feet in length by twelve 
in width. Covering the altars and the remains left upon it, is to 
be found a layer of earth, to which was given the shape intended 
for the completed mound, which is usually that of a section of 
a sphere or ellipsoid somewhat flaring at the base. T'o this de- 
posit of earth succeeds for the most part a thin stratum of sand 
reduced to the same form, and this again is succeeded by an- 
other layer of earth, which perhaps is followed by still an- 
other of sand. There is no uniformity in the number of strata, 
but the sand layers always form a thin stripe, and the upper cov- 
ering consists almost uniformly of coarse gravel. The earthy 
strata are exceedingly compact, so that the process of penetrating 
the mounds is very slow and difficult. 

A number of mounds of this description are found to have 
been disturbed in the symmetry of their strata, to the depth of a 
few feet, and to contain human skeletons. The date of these intru- 
sions is sometimes determined by articles of European manufac- 
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ture which accompany the human remains, as well as by the 
good state of preservation of the remains themselves. ‘The prob- 
ability 1s that the present race of Indians, who know nothing of 
the origin or objects of the mounds, have used them, to save 
themselves labor, for the burial of their dead. 

The inquiry will naturally be made, for what object were such 
altars as have been described, constructed and afterwards cover- 
ed with a great depth of earth. And as it is known that burial 
by incremation was in use among the Mexicans, may not these 
altars have been intended for that purpose. May not the enclo- 
sures have been cemeteries of some distinguished family of war- 
riors or priests; while the common people simply interred their 
dead with less expense of labor, wherever convenience might 
dictate. 

Our authors meet the conjecture that mounds of this descrip- 
tion were burial places, by asserting that the greater number have 
no traces of human remains upon or around the altars; and the 
bones actually found on some of the altars they ascribe to hu- 
man victims, which the mound builders, like the inhabitants of 
Mexico and Yucatan, may have sacrificed. But if we were to 
Oppose conjecture to conjecture, we might suggest that the 
mounds where there are no human remains, are the cenotaphs of 
warriors slain among enemies, whose corpses could not be recov- 
ered. With regard to the other relics found on the altars, our 
authors remark that they are usually homogeneous: “ that is to 
say, instead of finding a large variety of relics, ornaments, wea- 
pons and other articles, such as go to make up the possessions of 
a barbarian dignitary, we find upon one altar pipes only, upon 
another a simple mass of galena, whilst the next one has a quan- 
tity of pottery or a collection of spearheads, or else is destitute 
of remains, except perhaps a thin layer of carbonaceous material. 
Such could not possibly be the case upon the above hypothesis 
[that is if these altars were places of burning the dead], for the 
spear, the arrows, the pipe, and the other implements and person- 
al ornaments of the dead would then be found in connection with 
each other.” This proceeds upon the assumption that the cus- 
toms of the mound-builders were just the same as those of the 
extant Indians, which is a point to be ascertained from their mon- 
uments. And the strangeness of the fact that an altar used for 
sacrifice should afterwards be most carefully covered with a depth 
of earth, is so great, that we confess ourselves to remain in entire 
doubt as to the object which these particular mounds were in- 
tended to serve. 

Mounds of sepulture occur in vast numbers at a distance from 
the sacred enclosures, either in groups or isolated; and, when 
opened, reveal their purpose. Out of a hundred mounds ex- 
plored by our authors, twenty had a sepulchral character. They 
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rarely contain more than one skeleton. This with personal orna- 
ments, utensils or weapons, is found buried beneath the apex at 
the original surface of the ground, sometimes in enclosures of 
timber or of stone, forming a rude coffin. In every instance 
but one, the skeletons and skulls are so decayed as to render 
restoration impossible; in that instance, the skull, preserved by 
some peculiar quality of the soil, proved to belong to the Ameri- 
can type of skulls, but to excel nearly all known specimens, in 
its dimensions and facial angle. These mounds, as well as the 
altar mounds, have been disturbed by later burials near the sur- 
face. It is worthy of remark that layers of charcoal have been 
found in these sepulchers, as though a burning piece of wood had 
been suddenly thrown into the heaped upearth. This fact is in- 
terpreted by our authors as indicating that sacrifices for the dead, 
or funeral rites of some description, were celebrated before the 
mound was completed. The skeletons themselves, in such cases, 
have not been subjected to the action of fire. Burial by fire, 
however, our authors pronounce to have been frequently prac- 
tised by the mound builders. Burial in urns without burning, or 
the practice of putting the bones into earthen vessels after the 
decomposition of the flesh, which has been traced among the 
Southern Indians, is not known to have existed in Ohio. 

One of the largest sepulchral mounds is that at Grave Creek 
near Wheeling, which has often been described and was excava- 
ted in 1838. It is seventy feet high, and measures one thousand 
feet around the base. It was found to include two sepulchral 
chambers, one at the base containing two skeletons, and another 
thirty feet above containing one. Besides a great number of per- 
sonal decorations, this mound is said to have revealed a small flat 
stone a few inches in diameter, having a number of characters cut 
upon it which bear a striking resemblance to the alphabetical signs 
of several nations. As this is the only trace of an alphabet to be 
found on this continent beiore the arrival of Europeans, it of 
course has furnished copious matter of speculation to the Danish 
antiquaries and to our own. We agree with our authors in 
suspecting that these characters have not been sculptured many 
years. 

The structures referred in the work before us to the class of 
temple mounds, are of rare occurrence in the region more particu- 
larly explored by our authors. They are distinguished by regu- 
lar forms, large dimensions and neighborhood to the enclosures 
heretofore described, and adopt principally the form of a trunca- 
ted pyramid with a graded path to the top. A mound of this 
class at Portsmouth near the mouth of the Scioto is circular, sur- 
rounded by a terrace, and has a spiral passage leading to its flat 
summit. Works of this description become larger and of more 
frequent occurrence in the states south of the Ohio, and by their 
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terraces and great size, seem to indicate a relationship between the 
tribes of the great valley and the builders of the Teocallis of 
Mexico. A very remarkable one, north of the Ohio, occurring 
at Cahokia, [llinois, is a parallelogram seven hundred feet long by 
five hundred feet wide at the base, and ninety feet high. 

Among the mounds of an anomalous character, enumerated 
by our authors, may be mentioned several which are chiefly com- 
posed of ashes, charcoal and bits of burnt bone and burnt stone. 
Others are called mounds of observation, from the position which 
they occupy on the tops of the highest hills, where they may 
have served as stations for sentinels, or for signal fires; but as 
they contain human bones and have not been sufficiently explor- 
ed, nothing definite can be pronounced concerning them. 

We pass on to the remains of art in the shape of utensils and 
implements, personal ornaments and sculptures, the discovery of 
which in the mounds may be said to have been the principal re- 
ward of the labors of Messrs. Squier and Davis. Indeed they have 
introduced a new era in the knowledge of Indian art, and greatly 
raised the estimate which must be formed of the imitative skill of 
the dwellers in the great valley. We refer not so much to the ves- 
sels and occasional ornaments of pottery, which are nearly equaled 
as works of art by others picked up in more southern parts of our 
Union, or to the implements of metal hammered into shape with- 
out the use of fire, or to the rings and other metallic ornaments ; 
as to the sculptured imitations in stone, occurring in great num- 
bers, of animals still to be met with in the neighborhood of the 
Indian works. In one of the mounds of ‘Mound City’ our au- 
thors found a hundred representations of animals, besides four of 
the human head,—one of which they pronounce to be unsur- 
passed by any specimen of ancient American art, which has fallen 
under their notice. About thirty species of birds, represented with 
great accuracy and spirit, are among these remains. But the 
most remarkable sculpture is that of the sea-cow, of which our 
authors have obtained from the mounds seven specimens, and 
which is not known to live to the north of the rivers of Florida. 

This fact might lead one to conjecture that these works of art 
were executed further to the south, and passed northward by barter. 
But the occurrence of representations of birds still inhabiting the 
Ohio valley, and executed in the same style, was against such a 
conjecture. Other circumstances show that a brisk trade in ob- 
jects valued for their beauty or use, must have been kept up 
among the tribes of North America. The shells and pearls of 
the sea-coast, and the teeth of the shark, adorned the persons of 
the mound-builders. The copper from Lake Superior, remarka- 
ble for the accompaniment of silver, formed their metallic imple- 
ments, while galena in its unreduced state may have come from 
a nearer locality. Plates of mica are abundant in and about the 
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mounds, although no original locality is known to exist in Ohio. 
Weapons and implements of obsidian, found in five mounds upon 
the Scioto, were probably brought in the worked or in the rude 
state from Mexico, as no nearer deposit has been discovered. 
The porphyry out of which pipes and many representations of 
animals are sculptured, is traced by our authors to a locality on 
the Missouri, It is a stone of great hardness, but the skill of the 
workmen has contrived to subdue it into shape by cutting the 
surface with some sharp instrument. 

The age of the works which they have examined, forms the 
subject of our authors’ short concluding chapter. Several cir- 
cumstances lead us back to quite a remote period, as the lowest 
date to which they can be assigned. In the first place, while the 
skeletons which have broken the strata of the mounds called 
sacred, are accompanied by crosses and other articles of European 
manufacture, nothing of that kind has been detected, pertaining 
to the era when the mounds were built. In the second place, 
none of the monuments are erected on the lower terraces next to 
the present beds of the streams, from which we may perhaps 
argue that these terraces have been formed since their erection. 
Then, again, the rivers ‘in shifting their channels have in some 
instances encroached upon the superior terraces, so as in part to 
destroy works situated upon them, and afterwards receded to long 
distances of a fourth or half a miie or upwards,’ for all which a 
period of many years seems to be required. Of the decayed 
condition of the skeletons, in.all save a single instance, we have 
already spoken. Finally the trees growing upon the works, by 
their annual rings, lay claim to an age of from six to eight hun- 
dred years. And this is the lowest limit to which the antiquity 
of the works can be brought down. 

We can not close this article, without again expressing our sense 
of the very business-like way in which our authors have gone to 
their work, by following up surveys, far surpassing the old ones 
in accuracy, with laborious excavations in search of what lay hid 
beneath the ground. The results of their labors ought to reach 
more eyes than will fall upon an expensive book like the quarto 
before us. We would suggest to them whether a small cheap 
volume comprising the essential parts of the present one, would 
not be acceptable to many readers, particularly at the west, and 
might not be the source of profit to themselves. And we could 
wish also that they might have the means of carrying their ex- 
plorations on an extensive scale into the states south of the Ohio. 
A small annual appropriation by Congress, or by the Smithsonian 
Institution, for the purpose of rescuing from destruction the re- 
mains of ancient American art, which have not already passed 
away—if judiciously used to stimulate the labors of such men as 
Messrs. Squier and Davis—would in a few years bring together a 
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comparative museum of antiquities,* from which many valuable 
conclusions would undoubtedly be drawn. The vast Museo 
Borbonico at Naples, derives its chief value from the painted vases 
found in Magna Grecia, and from the wall-pictures, mosaics and 
statues of Pompeii and Herculaneum. If these remains, obtained 
within the country, had been distributed through the museums of 
Europe, and if the curiosities which the museum possessed had 
told the story only of foreign lands—how much would have been 
said of the listlessness and want of national feeling shown by 
the Neapolitan government. Even so it will be a shame, if the 
American monuments instead of being collected into a museum 
at Washington, go into private collections or are bought up for 
foreign countries, 


¢ CO. TSravnpaon, 
Art. VIII.—CONGREGATIONALISM: ITS HISTORY 
AND PRINCIPLES 


Congregationalism: Its Principles and Influences : a Discourse 
delivered before the General Association of New York, at their 
meeting in Madison, August, 1848; by Ricuarp S. Storrs, 
Jr., Pastor of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. New 
York: Baker & Scribner. 1848. pp. 72. 


The Journal of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, in New England, in 
1620: reprinted from the original volume, with Historical and 
Local Illustrations of Providences, Principles, and Persons ; 
by Georce B. Cueever, D.D. New York: John Wiley. pp. 
369. 


In all our reading on the subject of Congregationalism—which 
has extended to nearly every standard treatise published in this 
country or in Great Britain for two centuries past—we do not 
remember to have met with what we could accept as a complete 
definition of the term or system. Writers have sought to trace 
the history of its development, or to state and defend its princi- 
ples, rather than to define with logical exactness the system itself. 
This has been owing partly to the fact that the system is one of 
principles, and not of forms and rules. It was not created by 
legislation ; it was not adopted in convention ; it was evolved by 
devout and studious minds from the New Testament, which has 
been considered its text-book. The principles of Congregation- 
alism were gradually viens £ie by the Puritans, in their opposi- 


* The organization of the Smithoonian Institution contemplates appropria- 
tions for this purpose. 
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tion to a corrupt and tyrannical hierarchy. The work which 
they proposed to themselves was not that of framing a new eccle- 
siastical system, but that of reforming or overthrowing an estab- 
lished system which they deemed unscriptural ; and the princi- 
ples which they brought out, one by one, in that great conflict 
with formalism and spiritual despotism, were the elements of the 
Congregational polity. The men of those times had little leisure 
for making definitions. 

In New England, Congregationalism had been so well under- 
stood, and till of late years so little questioned, as hardly to re- 
quire a formal exposition. Accordingly most of the treatises there 
published on the subject, have been historical, or controversial, or 
mere manuals of usages; and the few which have a didactic and 
scientific form, are deficient in the particular already named. 

But as Congregationalism is extending, and is gaining in im- 
portance, beyond the limits of New England, it becomes neces- 
sary alike for the convenience of its atlvocates and for the instruc- 
tion of inquirers, to define the system in few words, so that every 
thing distinctive and characteristic about it may be perceived at 
aglance. This as we have said, has not yet been done to our 
satisfaction. We open Webster’s Dictionary and read as follows: 
ConerecationaLism ; “ That system of church government which 
vests all ecclesiastical power in the assembled brotherhood of each 
local church, as an independent body.” (J. Murdock.) ‘This is 
good as far as it goes: the main feature of Congregationalism is 
clearly and concisely expressed. Yet the definition is defective 
in two respects: it uses a term, “church,” which must also be 
defined, in order that the first definition may be rightly under- 
stood ; and it fails to discriminate between Congregationalism and 
strict Independency, which hold this same principle in common. 

We turn to Punchard and read— W war 1s CoNGREGATIONALISM ? 
“ Congregationalism is that system of church government, in 
which the Scriptures are recognized as the only infallible guide 
respecting church order and discipline, and which maintains, that, 
according to the Scriptures, a church is a company, or congrega- 
tion, of professed Christians, who, having voluntarily covenanted 
and associated together to worship God and to celebrate religious 
ordinances, are authorized to elect necessary officers, to discipline 
offending members, and to act, authoritatively and conclusively, 
upon all appropriate business, independently of the control of any 
person or persons whatsoever.” 

Good again, but still defective. The recognition of the Scrip- 
tures “as the only infallible guide respecting church order and 
discipline,” is not a peculiarity of Congregationalism. Other sys- 
tems, even in their books of faith and discipline, give to the Scrip- 
tures the same supremacy. Congregationalism is @ system in 
which the infallible authority of the Scriptures is thus acknowl- 
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edged, but it is not “that system,” the only one, in which this is 
done. ‘This definition also, like the former, fails to discriminate 
between Congregationalism and strict Independency. 

Upham’s Ratio Discipline, Mitchell's Practical Church Mem- 
ber, Hawes’ T'ribute to the Pilgrims, Bacon’s Manual for Young 
Church Members, and other works of the kind, while they state 
with clearness and precision the cardinal principles of Congrega- 
tionalism, and present those principles in various aspects and ap- 
plications, do not attempt a logical definition of the system as a 
whole. Drs. Wardlaw and Davidson, in their late works, adopt 
the same course ; and this is true also of the Mathers, and of the 
early writers on Congregationalism generally. 

Neither Dr. Cheever nor Mr. Storrs has attempted to supply 
this deficiency. Dr. Cheever institutes a comparison of Congre- 
gationalism and Hierarchism, in which he defines the systems 
etymologically, thus: 


**“Tegtoyns, a Steward or President of Sacred rites. Hierarchism, Su- 
premacy-in-sacred-rite-ism. A despotism by and with sacred rites. An impo- 
sition of priestly forms, by man’s power, upon the conscience. The constitu- 
tion of a hierarchical corporation, with supreme power. 

“ Congrego. To collect together; for example, the gathering together in one 
the children of God, as in John 11:52. The word would be supplied, if in 
Greek, by Suvéyw ; ovvaydyyn being the word used in that passage in John: 
‘And I, if I be lifted up,’ said our blessed Lord, ‘ will draw all men unto me.’ 
Now it is this gathering of men unto Christ, in contradistinction from the im- 
pressment of them under a hierarchism of rites and rubrics, that constitutes 
true Congregationalism. It is the lifting up of Christ, as the sole and Supreme 
Head, Christ as the Way, the Truth, and the Life, Christ as the sum and sub- 
stance of all divinity, Christ as the only Lord of Conscience, of the Church and 
of Sacred Rites in it: this is that Congregationalism; that which will gather 
all men at length into Christ’s own liberty, the liberty of serving and edifying 
one another freely, in love.”—pp. 192-3. 


This may pass for a quaint and fanciful description of Congre- 
gationalism, but it does not answer the purpose of a definition. 

Mr. Storrs confines himself to the consideration of “ the princi- 
ples of the Congregational system, and of the influences which 
those principles seem fitted to exert.” 

The want of an exact, formal definition of Congregationalism 
is in one sense creditable alike to the system and its expounders. 
It shows how little importance has been attached, under this sys- 
tem, to formulas in comparison with principles. Yet, as we have 
already intimated, such a definition is a desideratum, wherever 
Congregationalism is introduced as a new thing, and is liable to 
be contrasted with other systems of church order. We shall at- 
tempt, therefore, to give a definition of Congregationalism. which 
shall embrace all its characteristic features, stating neither more 
nor less than properly belongs to the system. 

ConGREGATIONALISM is that system of church polity, in which 
all the rights and privileges of a Christian church, as recognized 
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in the New Testament, are vested in any number of professed be- 
lievers in Christ associated for stated public worship ; every such 
local association of believers being regarded as a church of Christ 
complete within itself, and having no relation to any other church 
or churches but that of equality and of voluntary communion. 

Several points are included in this definition, which should be 
noticed separately. 

First: Congregationalism is a system. The contrary of this is 
sometimes asserted both by its friends and by its opponents. The 
former regard it as an excellence of Congregationalism, the latter 
as a defect, that it has no code, no constitution, no settled princi- 
ples or rules; but that it leaves every thing pertaining to the or- 
ganization and the government of churches, to the parties con- 
cerned in each particular case. But though Congregationalists 
have no “Form of government and discipline” like that of the 
Presbyterian church, no book of “ Doctrines and discipline” like 
that of the Methodist Episcopal church, no “Constitution and 
canons” like those of the Protestant Episcopal church, they nev- 
ertheless have an ecclesiastical constitution in the same sense in 
which Great Britain has a political constitution ;—a system of 
fundamental principles, and of usages and precedents which have 
become the common law. These principles are few and simple ; 
they are well established and well defined; and though they are 
not embodied in a code, nor proclaimed by authority, they are 
the essential and the characteristic features of Congregationalism. 

When, therefore, it is proposed to organize a Congregational 
church, the first inquiry should be, What are the principles and 
usages of Congregationalism? Ifa company of Christians see fit 
to organize achurch upon a basis of their own, or upon some new 
and original theory of the ecclesiastical polity of the New Testa- 
ment, they have a perfect right to do so; but they have no right 
to assume the name of Congregationalists unless they adopt the 
main principles of that body. Congregationalism, notwithstand- 
ing the want of a written constitution and of canon law, is truly 
a system of church polity, to be studied, observed, and adminis- 
tered as such. 

There is diversity in the application of some of these princi- 
ples—a want of rigid and precise uniformity in details, which 
arises from the liberal spirit of the system ; but Congregationalism 
is no more distinguished from other systems of church polity, by 
the want of fixed principles or laws, than a democracy is thus dis- 
tinguished from an aristocratic or a monarchical form of govern- 
ment. It is a system of liberty; but a system nevertheless, and 
not a state of general license and confusion. 

The second point to be noticed in our definition is that Con- 
gregationalism is a system of church polity. As a system it has 
nothing to do with theological doctrines. Calvinists, Arminians, 
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Trinitarians, Unitarians, Pedobaptists and Anabaptists, may each 
associate themselves respectively under this form of church gov- 
ernment. Congregationalism has no “ Thirty-nine Articles,” no 
“Confession of Faith,” no creed or catechism to which subscrip- 
tion and exact conformity are required. The Cambridge Plat- 
form treats only of ecclesiastical polity : it is “a platform of church 
discipline.” Among the “ Heads of Agreement” adopted at Say- 
brook, is the following : 


“ As to what appertains to soundness of judgment in matters of faith, we 
esteem it sufficient that a church acknowledge the Scriptures to be the word 
of God, the perfect and only rule of faith and practice, and own either the doc- 
trinal part of those commonly called the Articles of the Church of England, or 
the Confession or Catechisms, shorter or larger, compiled by the Assembly at 
Westminster, or the Confession agreed on at the Savoy, to be agreeable to the 
said rule.” 


The synod of ministers and delegates—or, in the language of 
the day, “the elders and messengers of the churches in the colony 
of Massachusetts”—which assembled at Boston in 1680, approved 
and adopted, with some slight alterations, the Confession of faith 
originally adopted by the Congregational churches in England, 
assembled at the Savoy in London, in 1658. ‘This Confession is 
substantially the same with that of the Westminster Assembly of 
divines. In adopting it the synod seem to have had a prophetic 
foresight of the trials that have come upon the churches of Mas- 
sachusetts, in the present century. For they say in their preface, 
“What hours of temptation may overtake these churches, is not 
for us to say. Only the Lord doth many times so order things, 
that when his people have made a good confession, they shall be 
put upon the trial one way or other, to see whether they have (or 
who among them hath not) been sincere in what they have done.” 
“The Lord grant that the loins of our minds may be so girt 
about with truth, that we may be able to withstand in the evil 
day, and having done all, to stand.” 

But the Confession of 1680 was obligatory only upon those 
who voluntarily assented to it. It is not binding upon the Con- 
gregational churches generally. The grea: majority of these 
churches hold the Calvinistic system of doctrine ; they commonly 
have particular creeds ; sometimes, as in a Consociation, several 
churches adopt the same creed; but there is no general and 
authoritative symbol of doctrinal belief among the Congregational 
churches. Congregationalism, strictly considered, pertains to the 
discipline of churches, not to their doctrine. 

It is important that this distinction should be kept in mind. 
Congregationalism has been stigmatized as Unitarianism ; and at- 
tempts have been made by those whose intelligence and candor 
should place them above such artifices, to excite prejudice against 
the system as a system of theological error, or at least as of heret- 
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ical tendencies. To identify Congregationalism with Unitarian- 
ism is about as just and as sagacious as it would be to identify 
Republicanism with Infidelity, because the leaders of the French 
Republic of 1792 were of the infidel school, or with Communism, 
because the champions of that system figure in the Republic of 
1848. 

There are Unitarian Congregationalists, just as in England and 
Ireland there are Unitarian Presbyterians, and just as there once 
were Unitarian Episcopalians in King’s Chapel, Boston. But 
Congregationalism is neither Calvinism, Arminianism, nor Unita- 
rianism ; but simply a form of church government which men of 
any religious belief may adopt. 

The third point in our definition is the main feature of Con- 
gregationalism ; viz: that it “ vests all ecclesiastical power in the 
assembled brotherhood of each local church, as an independent 
body.” 

Under this system every voluntary association of professed be- 
lievers in Christ, for mutual watchfulness and improvement in 
spiritual things, for the observance of Christian ordinances, and 
for the public worship of God, is recognized as a church com- 
plete within itself, having all the powers and privileges pertaining 
to a church of Christ, according to the New ‘Testament ;—inclu- 
ding the right to elect its own officers, and “to determine all 
ecclesiastical matters.” 

This idea is conveyed in the very term Congregationalism. It 
is the government of the church by the congregation of believers. 
Herein Congregationalism differs from all other systems of church 
polity excepting those of the Baptists and the strict Independents. 
The Protestant Episcopal church, the Methodist Episcopal, the 
Presbyterian, the Lutheran and the Reformed, are each in theory 
national churches, the several congregations of which they are 
composed being, in one form or another, under one government, 
and constituting one church; and ecclesiastical power being 
vested in church officers or in ecclesiastical bodies, superior to the 
local congregation, and not in the brotherhood of each church. 

The doctrine that any society of Christians associated for the 
stated public worship of God is a Christian church, is held, or at 
least admitted, by many who are not Congregationalists. Even 
“the judicious Hooker” says that “a church, as now we are to 
understand it, is a society, that is, a number of men belonging to 
some Christian fellowship, the place and limits whereof are cer- 
tain ;”* and Whately, in his “ Kingdom of Christ,” admits the 
same thing. Other communions practically recognize this view 
of the nature of a Christian church, by their fraternal intercourse 
with Congregational churches. But Congregationalism is the 





* Ecclesiastical Polity, B. 3, Sec. 1. 
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only form of church polity—with the exception of strict Indepen- 
dency—which vests all ecclesiastical power in the whole body of 
the brotherhood, in each particular church. Let this, therefore, 
be noticed as the main and distinctive feature of the system: 
The government of a church is not in the hands of a session, a 
consistory, a conference, a vestry, a synod, a convention, a 
bishop, or of any body of men either in or out of that church, but 
in the congregation of believers statedly meeting in one place. 

In respect to the Congregational theory of the general constitu- 
tion of the church, Mr. Storrs makes the following just and dis- 
criminating remarks: 


“ You will observe carefully the bounds of this principle. It is not held that 
any persons whatever, ostensibly united for the worship of God, are to be re- 
cognized as a church, without regard to their views of the truth, or the sincer- 
ity of their purpose ; whether they be ‘ Turks, Jews, infidels, and heretics, or 
true and devoted disciples of Christ; whether they be really associated for the 
worship of God and the enjoyment of Christian ordinances, or only for the ad- 
vancerment of selfish interests and the more facile accomplishment of worldly 
ends. It is not held, that among the true disciples of Christ no definite organ- 
ization is useful or needful to the existence of a church; or that any number 
of believers constitute such a church, who meet at intervals, and by chance, or 
who remain in neighborhood without voluntary union. It is not held, even, 
that one form of government may not be better than another; more symmetri- 
cal and felicitous in itself, and more closely conformed to the scriptural princi- 
ples. But it is held, expressly, and most emphatically, in the principle have 
affirmed of the Congregational system, that any permanent association of be- 
lievers, for the worship of God, and the administration of Christian ordinances, 
is, and is to be regarded as, a Christian church, whatever may be the pecu- 
liarities of its regimen, or whatever the methods by which it has been consti- 
tuted. 

“And this principle is not only fundamental and organific, but it is really 
distinctive in the Congregational theory. It discriminates that theory broadly 
and obviously from that of the prelatist; for the essential characteristic, the 
very germ and life-point of the latter, is the assumption that Christ and his 
Apostles, if not personally, yet by the church which is their successor and rep- 
resentative, have imperatively ordained that ecclesiastical constitution as the 
only correct one, in which the three orders of the clergy shali perpetually ob- 
tain, and grace be transmitted through the episcopal succession. Against this 
theory, therefore, the scheme of Congregationalism is set in clear and radical 
contrast, by the principle we are considering. 

“In a degree, too, it is distinguished by it from the systems of those other 
communions which unite with the Congregational in discarding prelacy ; for 
by this the principle is embodied more distinctly than by them, and in this, it is 
more central and influential. Upon this point I would not be misunderstood. 
It is certainly true—and blessed be God that it is true, for it not only shows 
the energy and largeness of the Christian spirit, and how easily where it exists 
it overleaps the barriers of sect, but it shows, also, the tendencies of the age 
in which we live, and the inevitable progress of freedom and light—it is cer- 
tainly true, that many disciples organized into churches on other platforms than 
ours, as individuals do hold this principle with us, and practically maintain it. 
But it is certainly true, also, that in so doing they are in advance of their sys- 
tems, and that these, as systems, have little sympathy with the principle, and 
decline to incorporate it. 

“Thus it is, for example, with the Presbyterian. In all its details, in most 
of its principles, this is opposed to prelacy; and, practically, it has fought a 
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noble battle in the contest therewith. There are few names that stand higher 
than those of its adherents on the roll of Protestant champicas, and perhaps in 
no body of Christians is there more general regard for other communions. But 
still, even this system does not embody as does ours the principle we consider. 
While, as generally administered, it extends the hand of fellowship to other 
Christian communities, as strictly interpreted, by its standards, it does not even 
recognize the existence of local churches, but only of one comprehensive and 
general church, in which there are embraced distinct congregations; and in 
reference to these, it finds not the general laws, only, and the main principles 
of their constitution prescribed in the Scriptures, but the precise pattern and 
type of that constitution, to which all must be perpetually conformed ; and it 
holds certain antecedent processes, conducted by the members of a specified 
order, to be essential to their correct and scriptural existence. As a system, 
therefore, it has nothing to do with the principle we consider. 

“Thus it is, too, though in a different way, with strict Independency. As 
taught at the first, and as realized, perhaps to this day, in some of the Euro- 
pean churches, this holds distinctly, that no other form of church organization 
is allowable but its own; that Christ and the Apostles erected it, in all its de- 
tails, as the single, immutable structure, within which the life of the church 
must of necessity be lodged, and that, therefore, every deviation from its canons 
involves the demission of ecclesiastical authority. But thus it is not, and has 
never been, with the Congregational polity. As expounded by its most emi- 
nent doctors, as embodied in rules and confessions of faith, as administered al- 
ways in the churches in which it has obtained, this holds it as a moulding and 
fundamental doctrine, a doctrine that is rightly to penetrate and shape all 
others, that every permanent assembly of believers for the worship of God, is 
a complete and proper church; a Christian family; a household of the faith ; 
and that whatever may be the forms of its worship, or the processes of its dis- 
cipline, or however rashly it may have delegated to others its just authority, 
this does not destroy its existence as a church. They who hold not this may 
retain the forms of Congregationalism, and its name; but they have lost its 
spirit. And they who hold this, so far forth are Congregationalists in fact, 
though they should style themselves of the papacy.”—pp. 11—14. 

There is yet a fourth point embraced in our definition. While 
Congregationalism maintains that in respect to internal govern- 
ment and discipline, and all ecclesiastical authority, particular 
churches are wholly independent of each other, it differs from 
strict Independency in providing for the intercommunion of 
churches. It regards each local church as complete within itself, 
but not as isolated; as distinct and independent, and yet free 
to enter into any arrangements with other churches for fellowship, 
by the interchange of members, and by acts of counsel and of 
coéperation. The communion of churches—fellowship in dis- 
tinction from ecclesiastical jurisdiction or combination on the one 
hand, and from complete isolation on the other, is a most impor- 
tant element of the Congregational system. 

The name “ Independent” was probably suggested by certain 
expressions in the “ Apology” of John Robinson. He asserts 
that “every particular society is a complete church; and as far 
as regards other churches, immediately and 1nDEPENDENTLY under 
Christ alone.” ‘To express the idea of the completeness and in- 
dependence of each local church, the term is a good one; and it 
may with propriety be used to distinguish Congregationalists from 
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Episcopalians and Presbyterians, and from other sects holding an 
organized unity of churches and the dependence of the local 
church on some other ecclesiastical jurisdiction. But as denoting 
the peculiarities of the Brownists—that local churches should be 
absolutely independent and separated from each other, having no 
formal communion ; and that no religious society otherwise con- 
stituted should be regarded as a church of Christ—the name 
“Independents” is not appropriate to Congregationalists. The 
Cambridge Platform expressly disowns the name. “The term 
independent we approve not.” Chap. 11, 5. 

Dr. Samuel Mather says, “ The churches of New England are 
nominally and professedly Congregational ; they do not approve 
the name of Independent, and are abhorrent from such principles 
of independency as would keep them from giving an account of 
their matters to their brethren of neighboring societies regularly 
demanding it of them.’* 

The origin of the name Congregational, is by some attributed 
to John Cotton, teacher of the first church in Boston, and one of 
“the chief fathers of New England.” But probably the name 
came into use gradually, as the growing importance of the move- 
ment, and the increasing number of churches organized upon 
these principles, demanded a title that should be distinctive with- 
out being liable to misrepresentation and abuse. 

Jongregationalism then, differs from strict Independency in 
that it owns the communion of churches; i.e., “a coérdination 
of several churches for their mutual comfort ; not a subordination 
of the one to the other, in the way of direction or command.” 

Though the Congregationalists of Great Britain are commonly 
called Independents, they are not Brownists, but maintain the fra- 
ternal union of churches. A somewhat favorite term with them 
is Congregational Independency.t We have no reason to discard 
the name Independent, when rightly understood. It suggests a 
noble principle, and is rich in heroic associations. 

Such is Congregationalism. It is to the exposition and defense 
of this system that the works indicated at the head of this article 
are chiefly devoted. Dr. Cheever’s volume, indeed, is not a trea- 
tise on church polity; but it abounds in illustrations of those 
principles which are embodied in the Congregational system ; and 
in historical details concerning the men by whom, and the times 
in which those principles were developed. The foundation of 
the Pilgrim Church he regards as “ the tap root of New England.” 
In Lincolnshire, in 1602, according to Governor Bradford, “ sev- 
eral (who had been greatly vexed with Commissary Courts and 








* Discourse concerning the nature, grounds and reasons, antiquities and ad- 
vantages of Congregational Churches. p. 1. 

+ This is the title of Dr. Wardlaw’s work on the Church-polity of the New 
Testament. 
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other grievances) did, as the Lord’s free people, join themselves 
by covenant into a church-state, to walk in all his ways, accord- 
ing to their best endeavors, whatever it cost them.” Of this 
covenant, Dr. Cheever remarks, ‘This little church compact, 
among a few despised persons, totally unknown to the world and 
uncared for, was one of the greatest events that had then ever 
taken place in the world’s history. Out of that grew the cele- 
brated civil and religious compact on board the May Flower ; out 
of that, indeed, sprang all the institutions of civil and religious 
freedom in our country. That church compact in the Old World 
was the beginning both of form and of life to the New.”’—p. 136 

Did our limits allow, we would gladly follow Dr. C. in the 
illustration of this remark through the history of that little flock 
in Holland and in New England. But we must refer our readers 
to the volume itself. Here we have the “fournall” of the Pil- 
grims, in all its original quaininess and antiquated orthography, as 
it was “ printed for John Bellamie, and sold at his shop at the 
two Greyhounds in Cornhill neere the Royall Exchange,” in 
1622: that wonderful narration of trials and privation and suffer- 
ing, and faith and patience for Christ’s sake and the Gospel’s; 
and this illuminated not by the pencil of the artist, but with the 
reflections of a mind that glows with the theme, that lives amid 
the scenes which it portrays, and that is imbued with the deepest 
reverence for God and for the men whom God had chosen. 

The author tells us, in his preface, that having begun his work 
in the way of Historical Notes, he has been led incidentally, “to 
arrange in separate subjects and sketches, as far as possible, the 
germs, or beginnings, or first appearances of our native New Eng- 
land customs and institutions.” 

In pursuing this plan, Dr. Cheever evolves with his character- 
istic vivacity and earnestness, those great principles of civil and 
religious liberty, and of evangelical religion, which are the glory 
of New England, and which are yet so widely maintained by the 
churches built upon the platform of the Pilgrim fathers. 

Mr. Storrs’ discourse is a production of quite a different char- 
acter. Its design is to exhibit the great principles of Congrega- 
tionalism in their “distinetive influences and tendencies.” He 
does not enter at all into the argument for the scriptural authority 
of those principles, but confines himself to the consideration of 
them analytically and historically. ‘There are two specific prin- 
ciples which he regards as distinctive in the Congregational polity. 
These are the following: “ That each local society of believers, 
having once, by its own act, been constituted as a church, is therefore 
self-complete and self-controlling, and rightfully independent of 
the jurisdiction of others :” and that “all the members of a local 
church, as members, are rightfully equal with each other, in 
privilege and in obligation—the only permanent officers in the 
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church being the Teacher or Spiritual Guide—with those whose 
duty it is to provide for the ordinances and to distribute the 
charities.” 

These principles are discussed with vigor, thoroughness and 
discrimination. ‘The point of observation which Mr. Storrs has 
selected, or rather, perhaps, which his own position as the pastor 
of a Congregational church surrounded by other forms of church 
organization, has compelled him to occupy, enables him to present 
the Congregational system under an aspect somewhat new and 
peculiar. ‘The simplicity of this system, adapting it to universal 
diffusion ; its fitness to promote harmony among the churches of 
Christ ; to limit the sphere and to shorten the existence of con- 
troversy ; to give efficiency to each local church ; to preserve the 
trath and to facilitate the development of knowledge and of piety 
in the churches; its tendency also to increase the sense of re- 
sponsibility, the intelligence, and the active piety of individual 
Christians, and to produce symmetry and completeness of Chris- 
tian character; these and like practical influences of the Congre- 
gational system are unfolded by a clear and beautiful analysis, 
and illustrated from the facts of history. We should have been 
pleased if Mr. Storrs had dwelt more at length upon the Congre- 
gational theory of the Christian ministry; but this did not fall 
within the plan which he has prescribed. 

The style of this discourse is rich, polished and classic, with 
however too great a tendency to involution, for the purposes of a 
didactic essay. We love to listen at times to the notes of a sin- 
gle instrument or voice, or to a simple melody, as well as to the 
complicated harmony of a grand orchestra. ‘There is beauty in 
the lone rocket, shooting with its clear line of light into the 
depths of heaven, and there exploding with a distinct sound, and 
scintillating as it expends its force,——as well as in the corruscations 
of wheels revolving within wheels and flashing upon the eye with 
circles of variegated light and with ever-changing, ever-dazzling 
symbols. And yet we would hardly consent to a radical change 
in a style which clothes even philosophical formulas and dry 
analysis with beauty and with life. 

In conclusion we present to our readers two passages from this 
discourse, touching upon points in which the Congregational sys- 
tem has been assailed as weak and deficient in comparison with 
other forms of ecclesiastical polity. The first relates to the unity 
of the church. 


“If the time permitted, I should delight to speak as it deserves of the ele- 
vating influence of the principle we are considering, in that it harmonizes and 
unites the church which holds it with the visible church of all past ages; that 
it realizes, in a word, that glorious fact, which Romish theorists have made the 
foundation of their absurdest figments—the visible unity of the church through 
all its history. 
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“ On no other basis can this be realized. If we accept the prelatic system, 
then we so narrow the church as to exclude from it many of God’s most em- 
inent saints, and we find even the recognized body continually rent by schisms, 
and now existing in at least three great divisions, all mutually anathematizing 
each other. Upon any other denominational theory, into which the principle I 
have referred to does not enter, even this measure of unity is not preserved ; 
and there are mighty chasms in ecclesiastical history through which the seeker 
for the church must flounder blindly. But if a church be any society of 
Christians, which maintains the ordinances of the gospel and holds essentially 
the doctrines of grace, and if, therefore, its outward forms may be indefinitely 
various and yet its essential character and rights be fully preserved—then, 
upon this principle, the church through all the past, save when it has fallen 
into gross heresy or vice, has been identical; in the fourth century the same 
as in the first; embracing Baxter and Doddridge, as well as Augustine and 
Fenelon, within the circle of its ministry; and under different outward shows, 
perpetuating the one true faith, and bearing through the ages the solemn 
ordinances which Christ established. How much there is in this to elevate 
and inspire the imaginative mind, [ need not suggest. How much even to 
dignify and adorn the Christian character. Above all forms and rites, we 
come into a noble and quickening union, of character, of work, even of church 
relation, with all the saintly ones whose names brighten the past; and the 
church of our affections is not recent and separate, cut off as an organization 
from all that has preceded, but it is just the continuation, in other circumstan- 
ces, of that which gloried in the protomartyr; of that which argued against 
the Jesuits at Port Royal; of that which lifted its banners against conformity 
in England.”—pp. 17-19. 


The second refers to the fitness of this system to resist error, 
as illustrated in the history of Unitarianism. 


“ And now briefly, and in a word, what says the history of the system, in 
its actual development, to these inferences of analysis? Does this confirm 
the lesson thus far deduced? or does it require us to review our processes, and 
under the severer light of ascertained facts, to correct our conclusions ? 

“The extent to which I have already trespassed upon your patience, will 
compel me to compress into an illustration, what I had intended as an argu- 
ment. But fortunately we need to summon but a single witness, whose com- 
petence and integrity all will concede. Passing by the primitive and apos- 
tolic churches, the essential congregationalism of whose organization and 
government it seems impossible to doubt; passing by, even, those churches of 
the Waldensian and Piedmontese valleys, which so illustrate the darkness of 
the medieval night, with the radiance of their piety, and the serene and stellar 
light of their unwavering faith—let us come at once to that history with 
which all are familiar; to the history of the churches first planted in New 
England, and by which the principles we have considered, have been substan- 
tially embodied, and uniformly maintained. What shall we say, of the large- 
ness of their charity ? of their readiness to coiperate with others in all good 
works ? of their aversion to formalism, and their love for the truth, and their 
essential spirituality ? What, of their general harmony and union with each 
other? of the purity of the faith that has been transmitted through them? of 
the impulses they have given to theological investigation, and the increments 
they have made to theological knowledge? What, of the character of the 
piety that has been trained under their influence? of the purity of the disci- 
pline in them administered ? of their vigorous activity in every enterprise of 
philanthropy? While we would not be blind to the defects of these churches, 
to their many short-comings, to their frequent errors ; while we would not over- 
look, on the other hand, the numerous excellences of other communions, and 
especially of those which have approached our own most nearly in the prin- 
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ciples of their polity—is it extravagant to affirm that in all the regards which 
have been indicated above, the churches of New England will bear compari- 
son with any that the world has seen? For the energy of thought that in 
them has been displayed; for the noble conceptions of truth that have been 
there elicited, and thence sent forth; for the sweetness and beauty of the 
Christian spirit, diffused through the community ; for the liberality of the char- 
ities that have girdled the earth with their beneficent influence ; for the fervor 
and heroism of piety that have made exile and martyrdom in the service of 
Christ most easy to be borne. In these respects search the earth, search _ 
tory, for their superiors, and where will you find them 

“ Error, indeed, and error which in its naked form must certainly be denned 
pernicious and destructive, came in upon them at one time with power. Being 
grounded in part, in a deceptive philosophy; being fostered by a mistaken 
pride of liberality and freedom; being invited, perhaps, in some quarters, by 
a not unnatural reaction from a theology that loved to err on the side of aus- 
terity ; being favored by many tendencies of the age, and many circumstances 
of the country—especially by that most ill-advised union of the church with 
the state, which made each tax-payer in the town a voter in the parish, and 
by that miserable philosophy, and more miserable theology, which admitted 
men to the church in order by its sacraments to convert them; being fortified 
and advanced, when once introduced, by the powerful influences of wealth, 
and intellectual accomplishments, and social elevation; being speedily exalt- 
ed to the highest seats in the university, in the legislature, at the bar, and upon 
the bench; being recoinmended to general acceptance, by the singular enthu- 
siasm and eloquence of its champions, and not less by the grace of their man- 
ners, and the purity of their life: and, finally, being fitted, in itself, to enlist 
in its behalf not the pride of intellect alone, and the aversion of the heart to 
the truths that are humbling, but also many aspirations for the beautiful, and 
many desires for human advancement—this error, which had at first been im- 
perceptible, and which but gradually displayed its full proportions, seemed 
destined to master the church, and over-sweep the Jand. 

“ But that which to the superficial observer appeared the weakness of Puri- 
tanism, was really its strength. What is sometimes, even to this day, alleged 
as its disgrace, should never be mentioned except to its honor. Such was 
the constitution of its ecclesiastical system, so great and so inherent was its 
vitality, so necessarily recuperative and unsubduable its energies—that the 
error, so attractive and powerful, was arrested in its advance. It could get 
itself organized into no permanent form. It could not penetrate a hierarchy, 
and render itself impregnable therein, as did the kindred heresy of justifica- 
tion by works, when it stole by degrees into the Romish communion. It could 
not even call to its aid the power of Presbyteries and Synods, and diffuse it- 
self throughout their bounds, and fortify itself in their defenses, as did the 
same error when it entered the Presbyterian churches of Geneva, and of Eng- 
land. The only external aid which it could summon to its assistance, was 
found in the social influences, of wealth and rank, which for the time it drew 
about it; and when these had passed, as pass they must and that speedily, it 
was compelled to live, if at all, by its intrinsic vitality. It was forced to main- 
tain its claims in the grapple with the truth; to show its response to the long- 
ings of the heart, and the demands of the conscience; to bring the consenta- 
neous teachings ‘of the past, to illustrate its correctness ; to demonstrate its 
coincidence with the text of’ the scriptures. And from that point, its progress 
has been downward. The influences for good which it has quickened or orig- 
inated, will long survive. It has given an impulse to many departments of 
philanthropic effort. It has hastened the downfall of obsolete theological 

hrases, the representatives of no recognized facts, and, by the revival of neg- 
ected truths, has made the orthodoxy of New England more symmetrical and 
powerful. But as a distinct dogmatic sy stem, its influence, for years, has cer- 


tainly been waning; and though the end is not yet, and though it is still strong 
Vor. VII. 16 
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in its hold upon that ancient metropolis from which gush forth so many streams 
of intellectual life, it requires no prophet to foretell that ere long what is good 
in the system will have been assimilated again to the faith from which it pro- 
ceeded, or will have embodied itself in other forms, and that what is thor- 
oughly erroneous and heretical therein will have issued in infidelity. 

“T repeat it, therefore, that in its endurance of this outburst of error, and its 
successful resistance thereto, is shown the peculiar strength of the Congrega- 
tional polity; is shown its marvelous and elastic energy ; an energy not to be 
wearied out, or overcome ; an energy that ensures at last the triumph of the 
truth. From no point, either of present observation, or of past experience, or 
of that philosophical analysis of its principles which should precede all] seru- 
tiny of facts—from no point, can we with candor and largeness of view survey 
this system, and not discover its excellence and nobleness. It is noble in 
itself. It is beneficent in its influences. And it has made New England, so 
bleak, and rocky, and barren as she is, the light of the nations and glory of all 
lands.”— pp. 62-67. 


The productions of Dr. Cheever and Mr. Storrs are valuable 
contributions to our ecclesiastical literature. A leading clergyman 
of New England lately remarked to us, that New England would 
never look to New York as her teacher or leader in Congrega- 
tionalism. But if Congregationalists in New York shall con- 
tinue to produce such works as those which we have now exam- 
ined, even the Puritan city will have need to see to it that her 
scepter is not transferred to the original destination of the May- 
flower, at the mouth of the Hudson. 





Art. [IX.—Dr. STONE’S MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF 
Dr. MILNOR. 


A Memoir of the Life of James Milnor, D.D., late Rector of St. 
Georges Church, New York; by the Rev. Joun 8. Stone, 
D.D., Rector of Christ Church, Brooklyn. Published by the 
American Tract Society, 150 Nassau-st., New York. 


Tuere is good reason for publishing a memoir of the life of 
Dr. Milnor. This can not be truly said of all religious biogra- 
phies: for many of them, recording nothing more than might be 
recorded of half the good people who have died, can be justified 
only by a rule which would flood the world with religious biogra- 
phies. ‘The life of Dr. Milnor is well worthy of being recorded 
for the benefit of mankind. He was remarkable as a Chris- 
tian and a Christian minister; and especially as one of the ear- 
liest, and decidedly the most prominent and influential, among 
the ministers of the evangelical and catholic portion of the Epis- 
copal Church in this country ; meekly and firmly holding his po- 
sition, with few coadjutors at first, and against strenuous, perse- 
vering and overbearing opposition by official and varied influen- 
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ces from the anti-evangelical and schismatic, but predominant, 
portion of that church; diffusing in his own communion, to 
which he was intelligently and sincerely attached, the light of 
the truth as it is in Jesus; and cordially fraternizing, and zeal- 
ously cooperating, with Christians of Whatever name—with all 
members of ‘he church, “ the church of the first born’”—in asso- 
ciated efforts for the promotion of the common Christianity. His 
character in these respects, so beneficent in its development 
while he was among the living, will be, perhaps, still more, or 
more widely, beneficent, speaking from its record now that he is 
among the dead. It is meet therefore that a memoir of his life 
should be given to the world. Evangelical and catholic Christi- 
anity demands it. Evangelical and catholic Christians will wel- 
come it. 

And to whom could the work of preparing such a record be 
better committed than to Dr. Stone, whose long and intimate ac- 
quaintance with Dr. Milnor, and earnest sympathy with him in 
evangelical doctrine, liberal sentiment and catholic action, to- 
gether with his distinguished ability as a writer, and his success 
as a biographer of evangelical Episcopalians illustrated in his 
Memoir of the Life of Bishop Griswold, seemed to mark him out 
for this service ? 

There is, moreover, a propriety in the publication of this Me- 
moir by the American Tract Society; since Dr. Milnor was one 
of its founders and wisest counselors, and for many years the 
laborious chairman of its Executive and Publishing Committees ; 
and a utility, also, since that Society, by its enterprising, ener- 
getic and almost ubiquitous agencies, will give the work a far 
wider circulation than it could otherwise receive. 

In his preface, Dr. Stone informs us, that he has given virtu- 
ally two memoirs: one of Mr. Milnor as a man of the world, 
and another of Dr. Milnor as a Christian man. The former could 
not, in his view, be omitted with propriety, because, though a 
distinct life by itself, with its own principles, character and acts 
in full development, yet it is important to a just appreciation of 
the latter. We will, in the first place, sketch a brief outline of 
the work in both these departments. 

James Milnor was born in the city of Philadelphia, on the 
20th of June, 1773, the son of William and Anna Brientnall 
Milnor, who by birth and education belonged to the society of 
Friends, and were descendants of the early settlers of Pennsyl- 
vania. William Milnor was bred to the handicraft of a cooper, but 
was soon engaged in trade. At the period which introduced the 
Revolution, he was factor to Col. Washington of Mount Vernon, 
whom he greatly admired, and whose confidence he enjoyed. 

The children of the family were five, three sons and two 
daughters. They were all highly respectable in life, and some 
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of them eminent; William the second son, representing at one 
time, very ably, the city of Philadelphia in Congress. 

James, who was the third son, received the rudiments of his 
education at the Pennsylvania Grammar School, in his native 
city, and, at an early age, entered the University of Pennsylvania. 
He was distinguished when a boy, we are told, by the same 
traits which characterized him as a man, especially for sound- 
ness of judgment and kindness of disposition ; receiving marked 
confidence and respect from his school fellows, who the more 
readily acknowledged his abilities, because they were associated 
with superior kindness. 

He did not complete his course at the university, for some 
reason not now remembered, but not, as is certainly known, dis- 
like of study, or discipline of the university. He commenced 
the study of law with Mr. Howell, an eminent Quaker lawyer 
of Philadelphia, in 1789, when he was but sixteen years of age, 
and after that gentleman fell a victim to the yellow fever with 
which that city was almost desolated in 1793, he continued and 
completed his preparatory legal studies in the office of Mr. Rawle. 
In the spring of 1794, about a month before he was twenty-one 
years of age, he was admitted to the bar, and to the position 
of an attorney of the Court of Common Pleas for the county of 
Montgomery ; in which county he soon commenced practice, |o- 
eating himself at Norristown. From the fact evinced by the re- 
cords of the court that he did not take the oath, but only gave an 
affirmation, it appears that he was then a regular and conscien- 
tious member of the society of Friends. He entered at once 
into a practice, at first sufficient for his support, and gradually en- 
larging. After three years, in 1797, he returned to his native 
city and commenced practice there. 

Mr. Milnor seems to have had a natural fondness for voluntary 
associations, and also those qualities of mind, heart and manners 
which were fitted to make him popuiar and eminent in them. 
His zeal, wisdom and activity in the various Christian and be- 
nevoleut societies of the day, during the middle and latter part of 
his life, are well known. And his biographer, at various points 
in the aecount of his earlier life, records facts which illustrate 
our remark. At the age of sixteen he was a prominent and ac- 
tive member, as existing documents and performances show, of 
a debating club called “The Ciceronian Society.” At the age 
of twenty he was president of the “ Law Society,” in Philadel- 
phia, still keeping up however his interest and activity in “The 
Ciceronian.” He was early, (as early as 1795 probably, ) initiated 
into the mysteries of the society of ‘“ Free and accepted Masons,” 
and in 1805, after having filled many subordinate offices, he was 
elected grand-master of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, and 
administered that office with zeal and assiduous labors till 1813, 
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the great turning point of his life. This record of Mr. Milnor’s 
connection with Free Masonry, Dr. Stone remarks, will, “ with 
many, throw more of a painful than a pleasing interest round his 
name ; nevertheless, as a faithful biographer, the writer couid 
hardly with propriety keep out of sight so prominent a portion 
of his early life.” ‘The principles of the order Mr. Milnor at 
that time doubtless considered pure. ‘“ The society for promo- 
ting the abolition of slavery, for the relief of free negroes unlaw- 
fully held in bondage, and for improving the condition of the 
African race,” elected Mr. Milnor as one of its members soon 
after he entered on his profession. for many years he was an 
active friend of this society, holding various important offices, 
acting as its attorney, and on one occasion representing it as one 
of its delegates in “the fifth convention of delegates from the 
several abolition societies in the United States.” He was also 
actively engaged for several years in the fire department of Phil- 
adelphia, being president of “'The Resolution Fire Company,” 
and taking the lead in organizing the various fire companies, 
which had been isolated, irresponsible and inharmonious bodies, 
into an efficient and systematic body called “The Philadelphia 
Fire Association.”” From what we hear of the disorderly and 
brutal conduct of the present firemen of Philadelphia, we infer 
that they have no man like Milnor among them now. 

In his 26th year, (1799,) on the 28th of February, which he 
then pronounced the happiest day of his life, he was married to 
Miss Eleanor Pawling, the daughter of a substantial farmer near 
Norristown ; with whom he lived till the day of his death, in the 
enjoyment of a confidence, an affection, and a happiness, which 
soberly realized much, if not all the “ bright imaginings” which 
he glowingly recorded on that day. 

As his wife belonged to an Episcopal family, and they were 
married by a clergyman, Mr. Milnor was disowned by the so- 
ciety of Friends. ‘The form of his “disownment,” which is pre- 
served in the Memoir, we insert as a curiosity. 


“ Ata monthly meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, held 29th of eleventh 
month, 1799, the following testimony was agreed to, and a copy directed to be 
given to the party, namely. 

“James Minor, of this city, attorney at law, who had a birthright among 
us the people called Quakers, disregarding the order of our discipline, hath 
accomplished his marriage, with the assistance of a hireling minister, to a wo- 
man not professing with us; and, in his dress and address, deviated from that 
plainness and moderation consistent with our religious profession ; for which 
deviation he hath been treated with, but without the desired effect. We there- 
fore no longer consider him a member of our religious society ; nevertheless, 
desire he may become duly sensible of his errors and seek to be restored.” 
—p. 27. 


To a committee who proposed to reinstate him, on some slight 
acknowledgment of error, he pleasantly replied, that it was “rather 
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too much to ask of a man whose honey-moon was scarcely ended, 
and that he must decline.” 

We need not trace the outline of Mr. Milnor’s legal life. Suf- 
fice it to say, that, by scrupulous integrity, especially in matters 
of trust, strict punctuality in all payments, great industry and 
method in the employment of time, persevering and earnest de- 
votion to the interests of his clients, and by sound judgment, 
ready and pleasant utterance, and truly courteous manners as an 
advocate, he acquired a wide and lucrative practice, having gain- 
ed not only the reputation of ability, but the name of * the honest 
lawyer.” 

We shall not fully understand this part of Mr. Milnor’s life, (his 
biographer in substance remarks,) unless we are made aware that 
he was a fashionable man of the world. This appears lumin- 
ously in his letters to his wife, in which he is frequently urging 
her to greater gaiety than suited her inclination, and exhorting 
her to more of sympathy in this respect with his tastes, and to 
more of conformity with his views. He was a frequent attend- 
ant at the theater; and he sought, within limits which he deemed 
prudent, whatever gratification the gay world could aftord him. 

We enter now upon the history of Mr. Milnor’s political life. 
“‘F’rom boyhood he was a Washington-federalist, and his opin- 
ions cleaved to him unchangingly through life.” In October, 
1810, he was elected as a representative to the 12th Congress. 
“He consented,” says his son, Dr. W. H. Milnor, in his “ Recol- 
lections,” “to become a candidate, with the expectation, and al- 
most with the hope, of being defeated ; so strong was the proba- 
bility against his election, and so fearful was he that his success 
would prove a serious detriment to his business. His election 
was a proof how much he had won upon the respect and love of 
his fellow citizens; for he was the only federal candidate who 
succeeded.” He took his seat in the House of Representatives 
in the latter part of the year 1810, and remained a member of 
that body till the close of the session in February, 1813. Of his 
congressional career, during a period of great political interest 
and excitement, when the dire spirit of war aroused in our na- 
tional councils prejudice and patriotism, fiery passion and fierce 
debate, and thence was sent forth to his bioody work—our 
limits will not permit us to give even an outline. We can only 
say that the same qualities which were manifest in his professional 
life, made him a useful and influential statesman : he performed his 
duties with industry, fidelity and sagacity ; and when he spoke, 
as he frequently did, he was heard with respectful attention. 

One occurrence, however, in his congressional life we are 
bound to notice on account of its moral bearings. We refer to 
his receipt, and refusal, of a challenge to a duel from the Speaker 
of the House, Henry Clay. In a debate upon an important ques- 
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tion growing out of the disturbed relations of Great Britain and 
the United States, Mr. Milnor took a prominent part, making a 
fearless and manly speech, during which he was repeatedly inter- 
rupted for saying things unpalatable to the ruling majority, and 
twice was called to order by the Speaker with passionate warmth 
of manner. Some days after this debate, a sketch of it, contain- 
ing a report of Mr. Milnor’s speech, appeared in the Philadelphia 
“Political and Commercial Register,” sent, as its editor stated, 
“by a friend in Washington.” At this report of the speech, Mr. 
Clay took offense, though it constitutes, as transcribed in the me- 
moir, certainly, no reasonable ground of offense. Mr. Clay sent 
to Mr. Milnor a note inquiring if he was the author of the report. 
Mr. Milnor, in civil terms, declined answering the inquiry, for 
reasons relating to his “representative and personal independ- 
ence,” but with express disavowal of “any intention of personal 
disrespect.” For this refusal to answer an unjustifiable question, 
Mr. Clay sent Mr. Milnor a challenge to the field of mortal com- 
bat; which Mr. Milnor, on the ground “of public and private 
duty,” absolutely declined. 

We regret to express—yet we do not feel at liberty to withhold 
—our disapprobation of the manner in which Dr. Stone has treated 
this matter; not because he has done anything “ which he ought 
not to have done,” but because he has “left undone” a thing 
which he “ought to have done.” He has not expressed that 
censure of the conduct of Mr. Clay, which should be inseparable 
from the narration of it in such a work. The moral courage of 
Mr. Milnor is justly set forth; but there is no setting forth of the 
heinous guilt of Mr. Clay. T'rue, there is an implied disapproval 
of Mr. Clay’s conduct. But this is altogether too feeble to come 
from the American Tract Society, or from Dr. Stone, as a min- 
ister of Christ, and an expounder of the sacred law, “Thou shalt 
not kill;” especially as this volume will be circulated widely in 
parts of the country where dueling is practiced. The truth is, 
there is no power of language too strong to express the atrocity of 
Mr. Clay’s conduct in this matter. For a rightful and courteous 
refusal by Mr. Milnor to answer an inquiry whether he was the 
author of a report of a speech which might have been written by 
any one among two hundred persons—a speech which was heard 
without personal offense—a report which contained no just ground 
of offense—for this Mr. Clay determined—to murder him! For, 
a challenge to a duel is a purpose to murder; and had the chal- 
lenge been accepted, Mr. Clay’s practiced skill as a marksman 
would doubtless have rendered the murder actual. To refer, in 
palliation, to the ‘code of honor” in which Mr. Clay had been 
educated, is to refer, in the language of Dr. Mason, to “acustom 
which has no origin but superstition, no aliment but depravity, 
no reason but in madness.” But even this poor palliation does 
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not exist. The case was not one which, according to the strict- 
est construction of the murderous code of honor, called for a chal- 
lenge; and the whole aflair shows Mr. Clay eager to take ad- 
vantage of that bloody code, and of his skillful practice under it, 
to overbear a troublesome political opponent. It is moreover an 
aggravation of the offense, that Mr. Clay was Speaker of the 
House, in whom all its members should have found an impartial 
protector, not a murderous invader, of their rights. 

At the conclusion of the account of the boyhood and legal 
and political life of Mr. Milnor—an account which occupies but a 
small part of the volume, (84 pages out of 646,) and which, as is 
truly remarked, affords us, in tracing the formation of his Christian 
character, the advantage of a previous knowledge of what he 
was as a fully developed and maturely ripened man—Dr. Stone 
gives, in a single paragraph, a summary description which ought 
to be quoted. We have seen him 

“Unstained from boyhood with the too frequent vices of life, yet formed to 
the fashion and manners, and governed by the spirit and maxims of the world; 
warm and generous in his friendships, especially in his domestic attachments; 
scrupulously honest and upright in his dealings; industrious and methodical 
in his business; active and influential in the benevolent and literary institu- 
tions of his age; a peace-maker, who yet, for the sake of peace, would never 
sacrifice truth and right; incorruptibly pure and high-minded in his social and 
political principles; peculiarly popular with all the associations into which he 
entered, and in all the relations which he sustained; an able and successful 
lawyer, of that order who seemed formed to sit with grace, dignity, and reputa- 
tion, on the bench of justice; and a legislator, animated with the truest pat- 
riotism, and gifted with no little insight and sagacity in the philosophy of poli- 
tics. In short, had he been constitutionally as much in love with legal and 
political life as he was practically successful in both, he might have risen— 
such was his popularity in his native state—to her highest posts of trust and 
honor. At the time when he was about to disappear from the scenes of civil 
life, he was already talked of as next governor of Pennsylvania.”—p. 85. 


We have thus dwelt at some length, it may seem to some, at 
first thought, disproportionately, on the early and middle portion 
of Dr. Milnor’s life, because it was an important and somewhat 
peculiar feature of his history, that till the age of forty years, he 
was an active and prominent lawyer and statesman, destitute of 
Christian experience. 

In the account which this memoir gives of Mr. Milnor’s “ reli- 
gious change,” we have been pleased with the analytical skill of the 
biographer, and especially pleased with his fidelity to evangelical 
truth. He brings out incidentally, but clearly and decidedly, the 
elements of a true spiritual conversion, as distinguished, on the 
one hand, from a conversion of the reason, and on the other hand. 
from a conversion to a careful performance of outward religious 
services and a formal reception of sacramenis. 

In the year 1800, when he was twenty-seven years of age, as 
we learn from his diary, and from his letters after he became a 
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Christian minister, Mr. Milnor was, and had been for some years, 
secretly a Universalist; yet he thought himself a believer in the 
Bible. About that period, he received from an intimate friend, 
who had recently been hopefully converted, two affectionate but 
faithful and pungent letters respecting personal religion, setting 
before him his guilt and peril, and exhorting him to seek salva- 
tion through Christ, by complying with the evangelical conditions, 
repentance and faith. ‘These letters greatly surprised and affected 
him. He did not know what to make of them. Sometimes he 
thought that “reverses of fortune” might have “depressed and 
weakened his friend’s nerves, and produced a habit of melancholy 
calculated to lay him open to attacks of enthusiasm ;”’ and some- 
times he thought his friend’s state of mind might be the result of 
sober inquiry and rational conviction. He began to survey his 
own religious views, and soon found that his belief in the Bible, 
which he had nominally held in connection with a belief in uni- 
versal salvation, was very superficial, indeed no belief at all—that 
he was really an infidel. After a time, he began to study the 
evidences of Revelation, and was fully convinced of their validity. 
Yet he was inclined to put his own interpretation on the Scrip- 
tures, and held unevangelical notions of human desert, and “a 
mischievous conceit of the merit of works.” He was a moralist, 
relying on his own goodness, and specially opposed to doctrines 
called Calvinistic. As year after year rolled by, he became more 
seriously thoughtful on religious subjects, more studious of the 
Bible, more attentive to the services and teaching of the sanctua- 
ry; and at length was accustomed to take full notes of sermons, 
which he recorded, with his own comments and reflections, in 
his diary. When, in the year 1810, he went to Congress, there, 
in his absence from home, and in the presence of war-making 
politicians, with their strifes, intrigues and party bitterness, his 
mind was turned in upon himself, and away from political life in 
disgust, and felt vaguely the emptiness of worldliness, and a long- 
ing for something better. At length, toward the close of his con- 
gressioua! career, he began to resolve upon a religious life; but at 
first his views were superficial—he was only resolving to become, 
with some thoughtful and prayerful preparation, a partaker of the 
ordinances of the church. But the Holy Spirit was at work in his 
heart, and led him beneath outward visible forms into deep inner 
experiences—opened his mind to a sight and sense of his great 
sinfulness, “uncovered and touched the sore which self-delusion 
had been so long hiding, stripped him of every remnant of his old 
self-righteousness,”’ revealed to him the reality, and a conscious- 
ness of his desert, of the misery of hell, and induced him, at- 
tracted by the love, to cast himself in helplessness and faith on 
the merits, of Christ the atoning Savior. 
Vor. VIL. 17 
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Of the agencies particularly concerned in Mr. Milnor’s conver- 
sion, we have hardly room to say more than has been implied in 
the preceding account. ‘To three of them, however, we may 
briefly refer. The first agency, which at all turned his thoughts 
in a religious direction, was that of his formerly gay and way- 
ward friend, Aquila M. Bolton, whose letters we have mentioned. 
He was also greatly aided by the counsel and correspondence 
of his intimate legal friend, Thomas Bradford, Jr.; whose con- 
version took place a little previous to his own, and who has long 
been well known as a prominent religious man in the Pres- 
byterian church in Philadelphia. The third agency to which 
we would refer, was that of an evangelical Episcopal minister, 
Rev. Dr. Pilmore, whose earnest and faithful preaching greatly 
interested him. Of Dr. Pilmore we quote the following notice 
from Dr. Stone, partly for the sake of a bold and faithful declara- 
tion of historical truth which it contains,—such as rarely comes 
from an Episcopalian : 


This extract, (from Milnor’s diary,) “ is interesting, not so much from the fact 
which it records—that Mr. Milnor went to hear Dr. Pilmore—as from the allu- 
sion which it contains, to the difference between Dr. Pilmore’s preaching, and 
that of the Episcopal clergy generally in his day. That able and holy man of 
God, it is believed, was, atter the times of Devereux Jarrat, among the first, if 
not the very first of those whom God raised up, when the effects of the war of 
our revolution had, in the main, passed away, to be his instruments in quicken- 
ing at least parts of a church, which had been left all but spiritually dead, not 
only under the ruthless and iron hoof of war, but also under the chilling and 
deadening influences—worse than those of war—exerted by long years of most 
‘unevangelical’ teachings. The obloquy which such men as Jarrat and Pil- 
more were compelled to endure, has been fruitful of precious results. They 
have successors to their spirit, and, God favoring, shall continue to have, till 
the church in which they served becomes, as nearly as the lot of man admits, 
all life, and full of ‘the fruits of the Spirit.’”—p. 102. 


We feel constrained to allude to two lessons which lie on the 
face of this account of Mr. Milnor’s conversion. One is a lesson 
of encouragement for pious persons to employ direct personal in- 
fluences for the conversion of friends. ‘Those letters from his 
friend Bolton, glowing with the zeal and love of a soul hopefully 
new born, gave to Milnor’s feet the first deflection from the paths 
of indifference and error. Had those letters never been written, 
perhaps he had never been converted. The other is a lesson of 
conviction for self-relying moralists, who rest in a vague confi- 
dence in their own merit. Here was a man, whose attainments, 
according to the standard of the moralist, few surpass—a man of 
kindness, courtesy, scrupulous integrity and ready philanthropy— 
who, when he saw himself in the light of truth, and looked down 
into his own heart by the assistance of the illumining Spirit, 
felt and confessed his utter unworthiness and vileness ; called him- 
self “the chief of sinners,” deserving everlasting punishment ; 
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renounced all self dependence ; and fled, trembling, yet rejoicing, 
to the provision ef mercy by a crucified Redeemer. Yet he was 
aman of sound judgment and strong common sense, liable to 
no “attacks of enthusiasm.” If we have among our readers 
any who are resting their eternal interests on the ground of their 
own merits, we would put to them this question,—If Milnor, 
when he saw his real merits before God, could not stand on that 
ground for a moment, can you ? 

From the time of Mr. Milnor’s conversion, he began to think 
of some change in his employment. He loathed political life be- 
cause he saw it steeped in so much strife and corruption. He 
shrunk from the renewed practice of law, because his conscience 
was afraid of what seemed its almost necessary dishonesty, and 
he knew it would be dangerous to his new born faith and hope. 
“He could have loved polities,” says his biographer, “ had poli- 
ticians been all fair men and true; he could not have been satis- 
fied with the practice of the law, unless the very principles of 
that practice, as too generally held, had been reformed.” Hence 
he soon came to the “simultaneous conclusions, that he would 
not continue in political life if he could, and that he could not 
resume the practice of the law, if he would.” He left Washing- 
ton in March, 1813; almost immediately began a course of study 
preparatory to the sacred ministry in the Episcopal church, on 
the service of which, for four or five years, he had attended ; and 
in August, 1814, was ordained deacon by Bishop White In De- 
cember of the same year he was associated with Bishop White, as 
his assistant in the care of three united churches in Philadelphia, 
St. Peter’s, St. James’, and Christ church ; of which the Bishop 
was rector, having two other assistants, Rev. Dr. Abercrombie, 
and Rev. Mr. Kemper. Before his ordination, he had officiated 
as ‘“ catechist and lay-reader,” and had declined urgent invitations 
to be rector, from two important churches, one in Baltimore, and 
one in Richmond. One of his reasons for declining the invita- 
tion to Richmond we give in his own language. ‘“ My impres- 
sions against slavery were early and deep; and with my present 
views of the universality of the divine love, they are strength- 
ened and rendered unalterable. I do not think I ought to go 
voluntarily into the midst of it, and perhaps become, from neces- 
sity, a partaker in it.” On the 25th of June, 1816, he accepted 
a call from “the wardens and vestrymen” of St. George’s church 
in New York City, to the rectorship of that church, and was 
“instituted” by Bishop Hobart on the 30th of the following Sep- 
tember. It is a fact of some interest, recorded by Dr. Stone, that 
the predecessor of Mr. Milnor, Dr. Kewley, was, before his resig- 
nation, ‘‘a Romanist in heart, perhaps by commission,” and that 
his subsequent return to Europe “ was for the purpose of appear- 
ing in his appropriate character, as a priest of Rome.” 
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Soon after he removed to New York, Mr. Milnor received from 
the University of Pennsylvania the honorary degree of doctor in 
divinity ; and therefore in speaking of him from that period on- 
ward, we must needs call him Dr. Milnor. The date of this 
academic honor, Dr. Stone does not give, in the memoir. Per- 
haps that omission is significant of his views of the insignificance 
of such degrees. 

In the year 1825, when Dr. Milnor was fifty-two years of age, 
he had a sudden attack from his hereditary enemy, the gout. 
In former attacks, the disease had been confined to his feet, but 
now it went violently to his stomach. Fora time all thought that 
he must die. He seemed indeed in articulo mortis. But he was 
restored, as many of his friends believe, in gracious answer to 
fervent and importunate prayers from the whole religious commu- 
nity, but especially from “his own dear flock,” whose pleading 
faith, as they were gathered, tearful and trembling, in their prayer 
meetings, seemed to say, “ Lord, we can not give him up.” His 
own state of mind, at that time, was tranquil and triumphant ; 
and its remembrance is the more precious to his friends, and to 
the church, because his death, twenty years after, was so sudden 
as to preclude his dying testimony. ‘T'hat state of mind is well 
and briefly expressed in a private letter from him to a brother 
minister after his recovery. ‘“ ‘I'he impression of all around me 
was that a few moments must terminate my existence. Such 
was my own persuasion; and blessed be God, the prospect was 
unaccompanied by the least alarm. There was given me not 
only a spirit of calm submission and quiet resignation to the di- 
vine will, but a hope full of immortality. O how precious was 
the Savior to my rejoicing soul in that never-to-be-forgotten hour. 
With what an unshaken faith, as a helpless, hell-deserving sinner, 
was I enabled to rest my assurance of pardon and expectations 
of approaching glory upon his righteousness and blood.” “My 
understanding was unimpaired, and my speech articulate and 
clear, so that [ was permitted to bear testimony before my sur- 
rounding friends to the unspeakable consolations of the Holy 
Spirit, to the unfailing faithfulness of God, and to the abundant 
love of the Redeemer, of all which I had the joyful experience.” 
The testimony of Dr. John Stearns, his family physician, re- 
specting his appearance and sayings at this time, is valuable ; but 
we can make room only for one remark. “Tell them (his peo- 
ple) to call a successor who will preach the same evangelical doc- 
trines which I have preached, and not a formalist.” 

In the spring of 1830, Dr. Milnor was called to undertake a 
most important agency—that of the first delegate who had ever 
been sent from the American Bible Society and other religious 
institutions in this country, to the noble kindred associations in 
England, which meet annually in London, in the month of May. 
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He was clothed with commissions, more or less formal, from the 
American Bible and Tract Societies, the American Sunday School 
Union, the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
the American Education Society, the American Temperance So- 
ciety, the American Seamen’s Friend Society, the Prison Disci- 
pline Society, the General Union for promoting the better observ- 
ance of the Christian Sabbath, and the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The 
interesting account of his fulfillment of this mission to England, 
occupying 162 pages of this memoir, we can not trace. Dr. Mil- 
nor, in the performance of the work committed to him, had oppor- 
tunities of delightful. acquaintance and fellowship with the good 
aud great of every Christian name; and he formed many dear 
friendships, which were continued through life, and are now, many 
of them, made dearer and eternal in the future life. He felt, in 
taking leave of England, that he was taking a “ last leave, in this 
world, of some of the most estimable men who tread its surface.” 
And he wished, that it might be his “blessed privilege to meet 
them in inseparable union in a better world.” ‘ According to his 
wish,” adds Dr. Stone, “it has already happened. ‘Teignmouth 
and Ryder, Gregory and Gurney, Wilberforce and Clarkson, Zach- 
ary Macauley and Bishop Burgess, Rowland Hill and Robert Hall, 
Simeon and Chalmers, William Allen and Hannah More, are 
gone: Milnor is with them, and others of the good and noble 
throng with which he mingled awhile on the earth, are on the 
way: great spirits, all; elders and sainis in the one holy church 
universal; citizens ever of the one great kingdom of Christ.” 
This sentence expresses a charity larger than the platform of 
“The Evangelical Alliance ;’ which excluded from seats in its 
assembly such men as those saintly and spiritually noble Qua- 
kers, John Joseph Gurney and William Allen. 

Of the manner in which Dr. Milnor performed the direct duties 
of his mission, we have no room to speak. We can only endorse 
the words of his biographer—‘ Others have since followed him, 
from both sides of the waters, who may have possessed higher 
powers of personal display, and for immediate popular .impres- 
sion; but few, if any, in the series, have equalled him in the 
prestige of name, and standing, and well-earned, well-settled in- 
fluence: while none have surpassed him in qualifications for the 
business of such an agency; and none have left behind them 
more hallowed and unstained memorials as a Christian, gentle- 
man, and friend.” 

Dr. Milnor’s ministry in St. George’s Church continued thirty 
years lacking a few months—from September, 1816, to April Sth, 
1845; at which date he took his sudden, almost instant, depart- 
ure to a higher and eternal ministry. His history, during that 
thirty years, we have not room to follow, even in outline. We 
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can only mention distinctly some leading characteristics of the 
man, and his labors; giving such illustrations as our limits will 
allow from his history in the memoir before us. 

If we look at Dr. Milnor in his chief field of labor, his own 
church and congregation, we find him a most attentive, affable, 
and kind pastor, and an evangelical, faithful and able preacher. 
He preached “the truth as it is in Jesus.” ‘This was the or- 
der,” says Dr. Stone, “in which he viewed the connected parts 
of the grand Christian system ; Christ first, its sun and center; 
then all those truths that lie closest round him and are in a man- 
ner his outgoing life and power; and finally, those outward de- 
fenses and helps of the church which God hath set for carrying 
on his saving work among men. * * In looking at this system, 
his point of view was not from the earth. His soul was not down 
here, enveloped in the visibilities of service, and looking up 
through a dim or a gorgeous cloud of architecture and shadows, 
intercessors and semi-propitiators in the church, till finally it 
caught a distant glimpse of a diminisiied and almost hidden Sav- 
ior—a little babe, half-folded in the ample robes of a resplendent 
and queenly mother ; but his soul was up there, with the Savior 
himself—with the Savior clearly and fully revealed—with the 
Savior shining in the unobscured greatness and effulgence of his 
own unshared glory on the adoring mind of his servant—with 
the Savior, looking down on the church and all her decent 
offices and order, as a great body of instruments to be used in 
the conversion of a lost world.” His preaching was rarely bril- 
liant, or what is usually called eloquent ; but it was clear, sound, 
judicious, instructive, affectionate, earnest, impressive. His la- 
bors among his people were very abundant. To pastoral visiting, 
and preaching on the Sabbath, were added the services of his 
favorite Tuesday and Friday evening lectures, which were con- 
cluded with extemporaneous prayer; attention to the parochial 
Sunday schools, which under his care, were large, prosperous and 
several in number; management of the parish organization for 
the promotion of missionary and other benevolent operations ; 
and watchful care of the social meetings of his communicants 
for prayer and exhortation, which sometimes, though not usually, 
he attended. 

Dr. Milnor favored and encouraged prayer-meetings ; as is seen 
by this account of his course in his own parish. He was, also, 
the friend and advocate of revivals of religion. He thought 
them in full harmony with the genius of the gospel, and with the 
promised influences of the Spirit. He rejoiced in them, wher- 
ever they occurred; but he especially desired them, because he 
thought they were specially needed, within the E;piscopal church : 
though he was not blind, but watchful, respecting the perils 
attendant on such scenes of religious interest, through the wiles 
of Satan, the frailty of man, and the deceitfulness of the heart. 
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Dr. Milnor was a truly catholic Christian. In one of his let- 
ters soon after his conversion, he said, “I am persuaded you view 
the church as I do: not as confined to any sect bearing the Chris- 
tian name, but as embracing, in its wide-spread arms, the redeem- 
ed of God through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, in whatever 
branch of the great family Providence may have cast their lot.” 
This true ‘‘churchmanship” in theory and spirit, he maintained 
through life; and, while he was an Episcopalian by conscientious 
preference, he was, says Dr. Stone, in his highest birthright and 
aspirations, a member of “the general assembly and church of 
the first born.” Of the American Bible Society, in the united 
support of which by Christians of different names, he rejoiced to 
recognize a visible expression of the unity of the church, he was 
an early, life-long, and devoted friend. For a long course of 
years, he held some of its most important offices; was chairman 
of some of its most laborious committees ; and was ever its open, 
decided, and devoted supporter. Of the American Tract Society, 
which he regarded as an expression and badge of the unity of all 
true Christians in holding the essential and vital truths or doc- 
trines of the Bible, as expressed by uninspired men, in works suit- 
ed to general and useful circulation, he was one of the foremost 
founders ; gave to it his love and support; and in some of its 
most important offices, especially that of chairman both of its 
Publishing and Executive Committees, (which he held from its 
first organization in 1825 till his death in 1845,) he devoted to it 
a vast amount of gratuitous labor. He was, also, an open and de- 
cided friend of the Sunday School Union, and of the temperance 
reformation through the instrumentality of temperance societies. 
On occasions for the codperation of Christians of different churches 
and names, especially at the anniversaries of the Bible and Tract 
Societies, it was his joy to meet them. And he met them, at 
such times—not as some evangelical and in a measure catholic 
Episcopalians do, with condescending air, or condescending words, 
with the ill-suppressed, and more ill-expressed consciousness of 
having come down from a higher platform to meet them—but on 
the terms of an equal, unassuming, unsuspicious, generous broth- 
erhood. In this respect no Episcopalian in this country has been 
his peer. In this respect he should be held up as a model to 
evangelical Episcopalians; of whom, many stand aloof from all 
codperation with their brethren of other churches; and some, 
who have been a little accustomed to such coéperation, have with- 
drawn from it, in proportion to the prospect, or realization of 
official promotion. How many times has Dr. McIlvaine appeared 
as formerly, on the platform of the Bible Society, or of the Tract 
Society, since he was made bishop? Indeed, among all the bish- 
ops of the Episcopal church, how many are there who have ever 
committed themselves unequivocally in behalf of these catholic 
Societies ? 
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In order to appreciate justly Dr. Milnor’s merit in pursuing the 
evangelical and catholic labors which we have described, we 
need to take a glance at the opposition to that course which he 
had to encounter. Dr. Stone states only what all intelligent 
Christians of that period well knew, when he says, that “ The 
extemporaneous close of his lecture-room exercises, and the meet- 
ings which he countenanced among his communicants for social 
prayer without forms, encountered the constant and earnest dis- 
pleasure of his bishop (Dr. Hobart); while the public stand 
which he felt it his duty to take, in codperating with Christians 
of other denominations in distributing the Bible without note or 
comment, and in circulating religious tracts of an unsectarian 
character, drew upon him reiterated expressions of disapprobation, 
not only from his bishop, but also from a large portion of the 
Episcopal church.” ‘The relation in which he stood to the ruling 
influences of the diocese of New York encompassed him with a 
pressure more or less painful, both while Bishop Hobart lived, 
and to the end of his own ministry and life. ‘To the I'riday 
evening lecture closed by extemporaneous prayer, Bishop Hobart 
frequently and strongly objected—calling it irregular, and using 
every effort to effect its discontinuance. At length, after repeated 
and sufficient listening to his objections and remonstrances, Dr. 
Milnor ended the matter, by saying that the only proper and 
effectual course to decide the question, was a trial on charges pre- 
ferred, for which he stood ready. With equal urgency and per- 
tinacity, did Bishop Hobart object to the prayer-meetings in Dr. 
Milnor’s parish. One evening, while the prayer-meeting was in 
session, he cailed at Dr. Milnor’s house, and, after urging his old 
objections, desired Dr. Milnor to go and dismiss the assembly. 
The answer which he returned, says Dr. W. H. Milnor in his 
“ Recollections,” was substantially this: “ Bishop, I dare not pre- 
vent my parishioners from meeting for prayer; but if you are 
willing to take the responsibility of dismissing them, you have 
my permission.” ‘The praying assembly was not molested. An 
association of Episcopal ministers for mutual improvement, espe- 
cially in piety, originated by Dr. Milnor, was broken up by Bishop 
Hobart. He fulminated against it a “ pastoral letter ;” in which 
he urged, as a chief objection to it, that its members would be- 
come so earnest as to indulge in extempore prayer !* 

In a letter to a clerical brother, dated Oct. 25, 1826, Dr. Milnor 
wrote as follows: 


“The bishop’s cuaree at the late convention was an official array of the 
leading parties in our church, and a formal vindication of that denominated 
‘ High Church, against the imputation of bigotry, fondness of power, formal- 


* For a more full account of this matter, see New Englander, Vol. III, pp. 
236, 7—Review of Dr. Stone’s Memoir of Bishop Griswold. 
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ism, and non-evangelism. I heard the substance of it more than two years 

, in a sermon delivered by Bishop Hobart, on a Sunday evening, in St. 
Paul’s. Every division of it abounded with language not to be misunderstood 
against those whom I indignantly refuse to call, in the sense intended, ‘ Low 
Churchmen, the pious, devoted, and liberal members of our Zion. In the 
bishop’s subsequent apprReEss to the Convention, he denounced, in unqualified 
terms, our associating with other denominations in Tract societies and Sunday- 
school unions. Personally, to me the bishop is as kind as ever. But he de- 
signs to wound me, and all who think with me, in every official communication 
which he makes. Be it so. If persecution unto death were the penalty of my 
persevering dissent from what I deem his most exceptionable system, I feel 
confident that God would enable me to sustain the trial; and I have no appre- 
hension that my constancy will fail under any less fearful expressions of that 
spirit which only wants power to make it issue in acts of unqualified oppres- 
sion. I mourn over this spirit, as I do over the daily proofs which I see of 
greater and greater opposition to the truth.”—pp. 273, 4. 


At the trial of Bishop Onderdonk, when Dr. Milnor obeyed, 
with most unfeigned reluctance, a summons to testify to an 
important transaction which the case involved, great attempts 
were made, with gross disrespect, and sore injury to his feelings, 
to shake his credibility as a witness, on the score of failing mem- 
ory and of intentional misrepresentation. “ He felt deeply,” says 
his son, “the exceedingly unkind remarks of one of the bishops 
respecting his testimony. He repeatedly spoke of them to me, 
and mentioned that he had been strongly advised to notice them. 
No difference of opinion, he thought, should have induced a man 
so completely to forget Christian kindness and the respect due to 
age.” But these injurious attempts recoiled on their authors. 
His memory was too retentive and his tale too truthful for the 
credit of the accused bishop. It was by his testimony that the 
doubting minds of some on the bench were decided in accordance 
with the verdict finally rendered. 


“The manner, however, in which he met al] this opposition, standing, as he 
always did, mildly firm to his principles, his rights, and his sense of duty, dis- 
played at once the strength of his character and the beauty of his religion. 
Offensively or officiously, he urged his peculiarities upon none : from the ground 
which he felt constrained to take, he was moved by the reproaches of none. 
He blamed none for the different views of ministerial duty to which they chose 
to adhere: he suffered the interference of none to disturb him in those which 
he was led deliberately to adopt. He sought no party distinctions and no per- 
sonal ends, either for himself or for others: he suffered not the stigma of ofte 
sive names, by whomsoever fastened on him, to withdraw his eye for a moment 
from the one great cause of Christ in which he was enlisted for life, and in 
which he sought to enlist his fellow-creatures; but true to the line of duty 
by which a scripturally enlightened conscience bade him walk, and intelligent 
of the rights with which the laws of his church and of his country invested 
both himself and his brethren, he quietly took his course, and neither turned 
from it, nor faltered in it, until death.”—p. 219. * 


Dr. Stone devotes several pages to the consideration of the 
position and influence of Dr. Milnor within the Episcopal church. 
We wish we could transfer the contents of these pages to our 

Vou. VII. 18 
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columns. It is a rarity to hear an Episcopalian speak so wisely 
of the Episcopal church—wisely, because plainly and truthfully. 
He speaks of the evangelical and anti-evangelical elements in 
that church, and considers the influence of Dr. Milnor to increase 
the former. He glances at the American Episcopal church be- 
fore the revolution. He describes it as originating in circumstances 
unpropitious to vital religion, and having, among its early mission- 
aries from England, some worthy men indeed, but many worth- 
less, and few or none of the evangelical school. The war, in his 
view, increased the opposition of that church to Puritanism, be- 
ing “ waged almost as much against Episcopacy as against mon- 
archy”—an opposition which contributed to give to “ its early 
theology and its early practice” “not only an anti-puritanical, 
but also an anti-evangelical stamp.” He speaks of Rev. Devereux 
Jarratt, of Dinwiddie county, Va., as the most conspicuous—prob- 
ably the only—exception to these remarks: yet he was the sub- 
ject of repeated insult, and of frequent persecution, and left none 
at his death to take up his mantle. He speaks of the successors 
to Jarratt, who in later years appeared almost simultaneously— 
Pilmore, Griswold and Richard Channing Moore. Pilmore’s light 
fell, with other influences, on the mind of Minnor: who was 
the elder, and the leader, though not in a party sense, of a multi- 
plied number, who, like Meade, and Bedell, and Clark, and 
Johns, and Elliott, (and we should add Stone and T'yng,) have 
arisen “to deepen the evangelic life” of that church. Among 
these, Milnor was, by common consent, not the most highly 
gifted, but, from various causes, the most widely known, and the 
most largely influential. ‘Though in the counsels of the New 
York diocese, on account of the predominance there of high 
church and anti-evangelical influence, “ he held virtually no po- 
sition, being studiously kept where he had no chance of being 
felt ;’ yet in the more general counsels of that church, and espe- 
cially from his post “in the center of conflict” between its “ evan- 
gelical and anti-evangelical portions,’ he had a wide efficiency. 
“He touched more of the causes” than others could, “ which 
under God generate evangelical results.” “In a word,” says Dr. 
Stone, “through the early training of his mind, the practical 
character of his pursuits, the finished amenity of his manners, 
the peculiar post of labor assigned him, and above all, the emi- 
nently intelligent and elevated character of his piety, the provi- 
dence of God gave him a position, which, during his life, was, 
on the whole, more commanding than that of any other evan- 
gelical clergyman of ovr church.” 

He witnessed great changes, and contributed to great progress, 
in the spiritual life of the Episcopal church. He saw no reason 
why evangelical doctrine and piety, might not become universal, 
though there should continue wide differences about church the- 
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ory ; and he lived to see that the terms evangelical and anti- 
evangelical were not altogether synonymous with low church 
and high church. He used to have lively hopes that the evan- 
gelical element, in that church, like leaven, would leaven the 
whole lump. But when the Oxford heresy spread so extensively 
in this country, those hopes were sorely disappointed. “ His 
intelligent and discriminating piety saw too clearly the utter 
antagonism of the evangelical and the tractarian theologies, 
and of their respective tendencies, to hope that, in a church 
which so eagerly and so extensively embraced the latter, the for- 
mer could continue to spread toward universal prevalence. Nay, 
he seemed at times oppressed with heavy forebodings, lest the 
long coéxistence of the two should be found impracticable ; lest 
the evangelical spirit should be doomed, amid the temporarily 
dark ways of Heaven, either to die on its own field, or to flee 
away where it could labor without mixture and without con- 
flict.” 

But we must conclude. And we say, in conclusion, what in 
substance we have often said before, that, while we differ in our 
ecclesiastical preferences from such Episcopalians as Dr. Milnor 
and his biographer, we accord to them, as they do to us, the free 
and charitable exercise of those preferences, and render to them 
our hearty Christian sympathy, and our unfeigned Christian love. 
And we pray God to grant to the Episcopal church a multitude 
of such ministers. 

The Tract Society has published the book in excellent style. 
And it has done, by the publication, its appropriate work. For 
Dr. Milnor is an excellent human model, both for ministers and 
Christians—much better, in our view, than men of peculiar tem- 
perament, and of course of peculiar religious frames and experi- 
ence, like Dr. Payson and James Brainerd Taylor. Here and 
there in the Memoir, as occasion offered, the biographer has dis- 
cussed ably some important subjects. For instance, at the con- 
clusion of the account of Bishop Hobart’s opposition to Dr. Mil- 
nor’s habit of extemporaneous prayer, and to the prayer-meetings 
of his people, there is an excellent exposition of the spiritual and 
ritual elements in religion, and of the certainty that attempts to 
suppress the free exercise of the former, in any church which has 
any vital piety, will produce schism. Some of these discussions 
we should have noticed, had our limits permitted. 

Of Dr. Stone’s style, we will say a word. It is clear, pure 
and rich. But, occasionally, he uses words which are hard to 
speak, and harsh to hear. ‘The ideas expressed by such words 
as “quickeningly,” “ purifyingly,” ‘“ controllingly,” ‘ comfort- 
ingly,” might be conveyed by other words or phrases in our lan- 
guage more pleasant to the ear, and less troublesome to the organs 
of speech. 
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Art. X.—ELIOT’S HISTORY OF HARVARD 
COLLEGE. 


A Sketch of the History of Harvard College, and of its present 
state; by Samuet A. Exsor. Boston: Charles C. Little and 
James Brown. 1848. pp. 190. 


Harvarp Untversiry may be considered highly fortunate in 
having had, before Mr. Eliot, two historians of distinguished 
ability. In 1833 was published a history of this seminary by 
Benjamin Pierce, its librarian, containing an account of the origin 
and progress of this the oldest of American colleges, from its es- 
tablishment in 1636 to the time of the American revolution. In 
consequence of the early death of the author, the manuscript of 
this history was left in an unfinished state ; but before publica- 
tion it underwent the careful revision of John Pickering, Esq., 
a gentleman every way qualified for the task. The two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the college was celebrated at Cambridge, 
in September, 1836; on which occasion President Quincy deliv- 
ered an appropriate address, which he afterwards expanded into 
two octavo volumes, published in 1840, in the best style of the 
university press. "The value of both of these histories is much 
enhanced by the addition of copies of numerous original papers 
illustrating the statements in the respective narratives. The 
work of President Quincy is more elaborate in its composition, 
and copious in its details, than that of Mr. Pierce ; but it is per- 
haps less strictly historical. It has the advantage of its prede- 
cessor in continuing the history to the author’s own time. 

Neither of these publications is well adapted for general cir- 
culation. A work of less extent and of a more popular charac- 
ter was much needed ; and to supply a very obvious deficiency, 
the history of Mr. Eliot was undertaken. The author at first 
contemplated merely an abridgment of the work of President 
Quincy ; but he departed in some degree from this plan, as he 
consulted other sources of information, and as different views 
occasionally presented themselves. He has likewise made gome 
additions to the history of the college. It is difficult to write an 
account of any of the older colleges in New England, and satis- 
fy all parties in matters of opinion ; but as far as we can judge at 
this distance, Mr. Eliot has written with a commendable degree 
of candor and impartiality. His work is neat and perspicuous 
in its style, and contains an account sufficiently particular for 
most readers, of the fortunes of the seminary, its benefactors, 
its officers of government and instruction, and the state of learn- 
ing in the different periods of its progress. ‘The history proper 
ends with the resignation of President Kirkland in 1828; but 
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there follows a full and satisfactory exhibition of the present state 
of the college. This History of Harvard University we can re- 
commend to the attention of all, who wish to obtain within 
moderate limits a competent view of the rise, progress, present 
state, and future prospects of this important seminary. 

In the appendix to this history, is a “ list of donations to the col- 
lege, both from the legislature and from individuals, on which 
much labor has been bestowed.” It was first prepared, it seems, 
“to be communicated to a committee of the legislature,” and 
“has been reéxamined in every part, and carefully corrected.” 
The author adds, however, that “ the liability to error is so great 
in such a catalogue of particulars, extending over the space of two 
centuries, that entire freedom from mistake can scarcely be expect- 
ed, notwithstanding the pains taken, and the aid obtained, in form- 
ing the list.” It may be presumption in us to question the cor- 
rectness of any part of this catalogue, yet in our opinicn there is 
in it one item so erroneously stated, that we shall venture to no- 
tice it briefly. According to this list, (p. 161,) there was paid 
in 1718, by a decree of the Lord Chancellor, £500, Massachusetts 
currency, for the benefit of the college, from a bequest of Gov. 
Hopkins of Connecticut. ‘President Quincy and Mr. Pierce say 
that this payment was £500 principal, and £300 interest, amount- 
ing to £800 sterling. £500 Massachusetts currency, by the 
mode of reduction adopted by the author, is equivalent to £375 
sterling—differing £425 sterling from the other estimate. Of the 
two statements, that which gives the larger sum is, as we sup- 
pose, nearest the truth. ‘The decree of Lord Keeper Harcourt, 
by which the bequest of Gov. Hopkins was paid to Harvard Col- 
lege, was made in March, 1710-11. By it £500 was to be paid, 
with iuvterest from the 10th of June, 1700—that is, six months 
after the death of Anne Hopkins,* the widow of Gov. Hopkins. 
The interest was to be reckoned at five per cent. if the money 
should be paid within three months from the time of her decease, 
and at six per cent. if paid at any time after. If payment was 
deferred till 1718, the interest would exceed the principal. The 
will of Gov. Hopkins was made in England, was proved in Eng- 
land, the legal proceedings arising out of it were in England, and 
the bequest was to be paid out of the Governor’s estate in Eng- 
land. ‘There is no mention of Massachusetts currency in the 
will, or in the decree of Lord Harcourt. ‘There was no want of 
funds. A commission appointed to investigate the subject had 
reported to the court before the decree was made, that the assets 
of the estate would meet the demand. Under these circum- 
stances, that the college received only £500 Massachusetts cur- 
rency, especially as the business must have been managed by 








* Mr. Pierce says that she died in 1698, which is one year too early. 
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Gov. Dudiey and President Leverett, appears to us, to say the 
least, extremely improbable. As Gov. Hopkins was governor of 
Connecticut, we feel some interest in having full justice done him. 

Mr. Eliot remarks, that the Hopkins bequest “ was put in trust 
for the benefit of the College and Grammar School at Cambridge, 
where it has remained ever since, though not with the entire ac- 
quiescence of the friends of Yale College, some of whom have 
urged, that it was probable Governor Hopkins intended this lega- 
cy for the benefit of that institution. The date of the establish- 
ment of Yale College does not favor this idea.” What friends 
of Yale College have ever put forward a claim to Governor Hop- 
kins’s bequest for the benefit of that institution, or when, or 
where, they have urged such a claim, we are entirely ignorant. 
Not only, as Mr. Eliot suggests, does the date of the establish- 
ment of Yale College not favor the idea of such a claim, but all 
the proceedings under the will show, that other institutions were 
intended. This will appear from a brief statement of facts, 
Governor Hopkins bequeathed a portion of his property in New 
England to two trustees in New Haven, and two in Hartford, to 
be disposed of by them according to his true intent and purpose, 
as expressed in his will. The trustees, with the property thus 
placed at their disposal, established a grammar school in New 
Haven, another in Hartford, and another in Hadley, Massachu- 
setts; and they gave £100 to Harvard College. This £100 
according to Mr. Eliot’s list of donations, appears to have been 
received in 1657. 

Governor Hopkins, in addition to the bequest from his property 
in New England, directed that on the death of his widow, £500 
should be paid from his estate in Old England into the hands of 
the same trustees, in furtherance of the same objects. In 1664, 
the two surviving trustees made what they supposed to be a 
final disposition of the Hopkins property. ‘They gave to the 
school in Hartford £400, which was in full of the Hartford 
claim. ‘They directed that the remaining property should be di- 
vided equally between the two schools of New Haven and Had- 
ley, the latter giving from its portion £100 to Harvard College. 
When the widow died in 1699, one course of proceeding would 
have been for the two schools to unite with Harvard College, in 
prosecuting their common claim according to the settlement of 
the trustees. ‘The matter, however, was suffered to linger sev- 
eral years, till Harvard College made a movement for the whole, 
and was successful. The schools complained of wrong. Whether 
there was any ground for the complaint, is not now the question. 
The fact that whatever complaint was made, proceeded from the 
two schools, is all which we feel called on to maintain.—Yale Col- 
lege had as little to do in this business, as the college of William 
and Mary in Virginia. A writer in the seventh volume of the Bib- 
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lical Repository (p. 185) published in New York, in speaking of 
this Hopkins donation remarks, “ that Yale College, so far as we 
have heard, never laid claim to any portion of the bequest of Gov- 
ernor Hopkins; and there was no obvious ground for its so do- 
ing.” —We have never heard any thing from any friend of Yale 
College, differing from this. 

The Rev. Mr. Davenport early entered on measures for the 
establishment of a college in New Haven, and steps were taken 
by the authorities of the colony to forward this design. It has 
been supposed by some, especially from the correspondence of 
Mr. Davenport with Governor Hopkins, that the latter intended 
by his bequest to aid this project, and that his trustees erred in 
their distribution of the property. It is not improbable, that Mr. 
Eliot, from references to this early attempt to institute a college 
in New Haven, has been led into error. 

We should like to dwell on many of the facts which are de- 
tailed in this volume, but we have neither space nor time for this 
purpose ; and the work without doubt will be very generally read 
by those who take an interest in the history of our literary insti- 
tutions. One advantage from its perusal will be, the juster esti- 
mate which the reader will almost necessarily form of the debt 
of gratitude due to those, who first lighted the lamp of knowl- 
edge in New England. ‘The earliest of these worthies was John 
Harvard ; and if the date of his donation, the circumstances of 
the community for the benefit of which it was made, its amount 
in reference to the property of the whole colony of Massachusetts, 
and its direct and indirect consequences are taken into consid- 
eration, we have no hesitation in saying, that as he was the 
first, so he was the greatest benefactor of letters, this country has 
known. 


a ne 


Art. XI.—THE STRANGER IN THE EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 


The Stranger in the Church ; by the Rt. Rev. Georce Burgess, 
D.D., Bishop of the Diocese of Maine. Boston: James B. 
Dow. 1848. 12mo, pp. 23. 


Tus is No. xxxii in a series of tracts purporting to be pub- 
lished by the “'Tract Committee of the Diocese of Massachu- 
setts.” All the tracts of the series, as advertised on the cover of 
this, appear from their titles to be addressed, like this, ad populum, 
as the Oxford men have it, rather than ad clerum, or ad scholares. 
A three cent pamphlet, in such a series, can hardly be expected to 
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be very thorough in the discussion of the subject which it han- 
dles. The nature of such a work requires it to be striking rather 
than accurate, imposing rather than profouud. 

Accident having thrown this little publication in our way, our 
attention was attracted to it chiefly by our personal respect for 
the author. We felt a friendly curiosity to see how he would 
perform such a task as that of writing a tract to be used in 
making proselytes. We had no doubt that a tract of that sort 
from his pen would be a hearty and ingenious, but not a bigoted 
plea for that system of church organization and worship, which 
he believes to be the nearest existing approximation to the prim- 
itive type of Christianity as traced in the Scriptures of the New 
Testament. At the same time we expected to find a courteous 
deportment towards Christians of other ecclesiastical connections, 
and in general a spirit quite the reverse of that arrogance towards 
“the sects” which is so common in bishops, priests and deacons, 
and which is sometimes too ludicrous to be offensive. Nor 
have we been disappointed. So far as manners and temper are 
concerned, there is little to be censured ; while in respect to 
matter and arrangement, the tract is eminently adapted to its 
purpose. 

The plan is ingenious but simple. The author has been re- 
quested to reply to the question, ‘‘ What is the Episcopal church, 
or, by what is # distinguished from other bodies of Christians ?” 
He informs us that in answering this question he is expected “ to 
give to persons who know scarcely any thing of that church, a 
clear, though general, idea of its constitution, history, doctrines 
and customs.” Accordingly, he supposes a person of serious and 
thoughtful character, and of ordinary New England intelligence, 
who having grown up to manhood without the opportunity of 
attending on Episcopalian worship and preaching, or even of see- 
ing an Episcopalian house of worship, comes at last “to live in 
some place where an Episcopal church stands on the same green 
or street with the Congregationalist, the Baptist, the Methodist 
and the Universalist meeting-houses.”” The imaginary succes- 
sion of such a man’s observations and experiences in the process 
of becoming a proselyte to Episcopalianism, gives the author an 
opportunity of saying all that he wants to say for the sake of 
producing the desired effect upon his reader, and of omitting, 
very naturally and gracefully, whatever might be unfavorable to 
his design. 

The first thing then which is supposed to strike the unsophis- 
ticated mind of the new settler in this imaginary village where 
there are so many places of worship, is the fact that sometimes 
the Episcopal church is called “the church,” as if it were the 
only one. 
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“In his own home, he never heard, although he often read, of churches ; 
except as societies of believers. He easily understands that the name is given 
to the place from the assembly, and that it carries with it a kind of sacredness, 
since where two or three are accustomed to meet in the name of the Lord, He 
jis accustomed to be with them.”—p. 4. 


But is not this young man a little unwary in receiving impres- 
sions? If he “understands that the name is given to the place 
from the assembly,” is he not too hasty to understand the matter 
aright? No assembly gathered in that place is called “a church,” 
or even pretends to be “achurch.” The Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America is a church; but the 
handful of Episcopalians in that village, are too well grounded 
in their own distinctive principles to claim for their single, local 
assembly such a title. "The only Episcopal church in that village 
—we see it in our mind’s eye—is a respectable specimen of car- 
penter’s gothic, built of pine boards and painted white; and if 
this devout stranger supposes that the “society of believers” 
which holds its meetings there pretends to be a church, and that 
the house is so denominated from that circumstance, he is very 
evidently a Congregationalist or a Baptist who has not yet thrown 
off the prejudices of his education. 

If the name church is appropriately “ given to the place from 
the assembly,” then obviously the name belongs of right only 
to those places in which “churches meet to praise and pray ;” 
and not at all to those edifices in which the members of a parish, 
not pretending to be a church but only the smallest fractionary 
portion of a church, hold their religious meetings. And what- 
ever sacredness the name carries with it, belongs legitimately 
only to those edifices to which the name may be legitimately 
applied by a metonymy, as the grammarians say, of the thing 
contained for the container. Why should not those edifices in 
which only a parochial fraction of the church assembles, be de- 
nominated parish meeting-houses, chapels, or by some other name 
consistent with the Episcopalian theory ? 

Our stranger is supposed to receive yet other impressions, in 
meditating upon the word church as the exclusive designation of 
the place in which the Episcopalians meet to worship. 


“He can see, for the same cause, why Episcopal churches are said to be 
‘consecrated, at their dedication; why they are used for public worship 
only, and not for popular meetings, lectures, courts and elections ; why men, 
when within their walls, always remain uncovered. It is because a place 
‘where prayer is wont to be made’ is a place where God has promised to be 
specially present. But, asks the stranger, is not a meeting-house such a place ? 
Why, then, is it not called a church, and treated as sacred? He is answered, 
that the custom comes from the Puritan settlers of Massachusetts. They had 
been trained up in a land where all the churches were Episcopal. They for- 
sook those churches ; and in their zeal against all ceremonies, refused to think 
their places of worship sacred; called them houses for meeting; and used 
them for every good purpose, as well as for religious services.”—p. 4. 

Vor. VIL. 19 
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Why a building which is “ consecrated” should seem any ho- 
lier to this stranger than one which is dedicated, as all Congrega- 
tional churches are, to be used in public worship, we can not 
understand, without supposing that his imagination is more affect- 
ed by the sound of words than by their meaning. ‘The promise 
upon which his mind runs as he meditates, is quite apocryphal. A 
distinction of places, as if one place were strictly holier than an- 
other, or as if God were permanently present in one place more 
specially than in another, is unknown to the arrangements of the 
Christian dispensation as we find them in the New Testament. 
That wherever two or three are met together in the name of 
Christ, there he is in the midst of them, is good New Testament 
doctrine ; but to infer that where Christ’s disciples meet in his 
name on the first day of the week, there he is specially present 
during all the six days of their absence—more present than he is 
in their dwellings and their places of business—is contrary to 
the first principles of Christianity. Where contrite and believing 
souls unite to pray and praise, on the holy day, there, doubtless, 
God—the Father, the Son, the Holy Spirit—is present, in some 
special sense, to hear and to save; but to transfer the conception 
of God’s special presence from the assembly to the locality, and 
to make it a fixture there—to reason, to think, or to feel as if the 
gracious power of that ineffable Trinity must needs remain after 
the assembly is dispersed, and be a part of the furniture and 
equipments of the edifice, is at once preposterous and grossly su- 
perstitious. 

The “Puritan settlers of Massachusetts,” then, may have 
erred in refusing to think their places of worship sacred in any 
sense ; and yet they may not have erred half so far from the 
letter or the spirit of the New Testament, as they would have 
done if they had accepted the popular English superstition which 
conceived of the Most High as dwelling in temples made with 
hands. ‘The disuse of the word church as the designation of a 
place of worship, and the substitution of the word meeting-house 
in its stead, may have been, in that age, the best possible method 
of protesting against an old and mischievous superstition. Let 
them be honored for having made their protest so earnest and so 
effectual. ‘That they used their houses of worship “ for every 
good purpose as well as for religious services,”’ was certainly very 
excusable in their circumstances. In the early poverty of New 
England, it was wiser and more religious to build first the house 
of God, shaped and furnished for the convenience of a worship- 
ing assembly, and to use it for town meetings, and for courts, 
every town meeting and every court being conducted with reli- 
gious solemnity—sanctified by the word of God and prayer— 
than it would have been to build first the town house, accom- 
modated exclusively to secular uses, with the understanding that 
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it might be occupied for religious services. It is much better to 
hold the town meeting two or three times each year in the meet- 
ing-house dedicated to God’s worship, than it is to hold the assem- 
bly for worship, year after year, in the town-house. 

Undoubtedly it is highly desirable that the place of public 
worship be dedicated—set apart—consecrated if you please—so 
that it shall be occupied only for religious uses. Every intelli- 
gent New Englander, unless affected by some strange idiosyn- 
crasy, knows this, and feels it. But why should the place in 
which the church assembles be thus dedicated? Is it because 
God that made the world and all things therein, dwelleth in tem- 
ples made with hands? Is the house dedicated to God as though 
He needed it? Does He, the Lord of heaven and earth, need a 
house which he may inhabit during the week without being dis- 
turbed by the intrusion of secular business? We trust that no 
native inhabitant of New England, who has arrived at years of 
intelligence, is so ignorant as not to know that the reasons why 
the house of public worship should be regarded as sacred to reli- 
gious uses, must be found in the nature of man, and especially in 
the principle of the association of theught and feeling. Good 
taste, and a wise economy of moral'influences, unite in demand- 
ing that the house which is occupied by the worshiping assem- 
bly on the Sabbath, shall not be degraded by being converted 
unnecessarily into a place of amusement or of worldly business. 
The town meeting, the lyceum lecture, the exhibition of the pub- 
lic schools, the college commencement, ought to be in some other 
place, if possible; for the vivid remembrance of such things, 
clinging to the house of prayer, is unfavorable to devotion. Yet 
there is a law of necessity, under which even Episcopalians 
open their churches for the commencement exhibitions of col- 
leges. For though the college may have been originally founded 
and chartered on the liberal plan of uniting in its support the 
utmost variety of religious opinions, it is sometimes found to be 
sufficiently Episcopalian in its practical character to be regarded 
as neither common nor unclean. 

Another discovery made by the stranger in his observations, is 
that the Episcopalians of the village do not merely call their 
house of worship “the church ;” nor do they merely distinguish 
it from the other houses of worship as “the Episcopal church ;” 
but they give it a name of its own; and the name is “ Trinity 
Church, or Christ Church, or Zion Church, or Grace Church, or 
St. Paul’s, St. John’s, St. Peter’s, or the name of some other 
saint of the New Testament.” On inquiry he finds that this 
method of naming houses of worship is according to “an old 
practice in all Christian countries ;” and it seems to strike him 
as ‘a pleasing way of distinguishing one church from another ;” 
although the practice “ was once abused, as if the saint had some 
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charge of the church.” The practice, we believe, is as old as 
the age of Constantine; and so are some other practices which 
the author of this tract would repudiate as earnestly as any Puri- 
tan of two hundred years ago. At the present day, the practice 
is as grossly abused, in most countries, as ever it was. ‘There 
are churches in the city of New York, which announce to every 
man who can read Latin, that they are dedicated to the saints 
whose names they bear, and which are regarded by those who 
worship there as being under the particular and powerful guar- 
dianship of this or that holy Apostle, or, as the case may be, of 
“the blessed Mary the mother of God.” Far be it from us to 
impute to our Episcopalian friends, in their way of naming their 
churches, any sympathy with that polytheistic superstition. Yet 
we must confess that we can not see any reason why a church 
which happens to be the only church in the place, should have 
any other name than the name of the place, like the Church of 
Cenchrea or the Church of Corinth. Where, as in the imaginary 
village of this tract, there are several places of worship, occupied 
by assemblies of different religious denominations, each one must 
needs have some designation by which it shall be distinguished 
from the others; and the natural mode of designating each place 
of worship, and the one which in spite of all efforts to the con- 
trary will be adopted by the common sense of the people in their 
common usage, is that which names each place of worship by 
the ecclesiastical or doctrinal denomination of the worshipers. 
The Congregationalists may name their house the Edwards 
Church, and the Baptists may name theirs Enon Chapel, and the 
Methodists may name theirs the Centenary Church, and the Uni- 
tarians may name theirs the Church of the Immortality of the 
Soul, and the Episcopalians may name theirs St. John’s Church, 
and the Roman Catholics may name theirs the Church of St. 
Francis Xavier; but, after all, the stiff good sense of the people 
will reject these pretty fancy names; and usage, quem penes ar- 
bitrium est et jus et norma loquendi, will speak only of the Con- 
gregational Church, the Baptist, the Methodist, the Unitarian, the 
Episcopal, and the Roman Catholic. Mr. Muggins may attempt 
to fix upon his own dwelling-house some romantic designation, 
such as Muggins Hall, Gilead House, Sans Souci, Robin’s Nest, 
or Riverside, and he may date his notes and letters accordingly ; 
but if he lives in New England, the people will insist upon call- 
ing it simply Mr. Muggins’s house, and he will find that the 
people are too strong for him. 

But when the village begins to grow into a city, and there are 
more churches than one or two of the same denomination, there 
arises a necessity for proper names to distinguish one church from 
another. And here our Episcopalian friends have in some re- 
spects the advantage over Congregationalists and Presbyterians. 
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Their mode of naming parishes and churches is always conven- 
ient, and, aside from those medieval and polytheistic associations 
which offend a Puritan tasté, is quite unexceptionable. We are 
Puritans ourselves; we find that in scriptural usage the title 
“saint” is common to al! believers in Christ; and we therefore 
dislike the application of that title as an honorary distinction, by 
which some departed believers are exalted above others, as by a 
kind of apotheosis. Yet we have no violent antipathy to this 
use of the word—none that would lead us to quarrel with those 
to whose taste it happens to be agreeable. We can speak of the 
cities of St. Augustine and St. Louis, and of the churches of St. 
Thomas and St. George, without any fear of symbolizing with 
idolatry. And if a body of Christians in one of our cities, uni- 
ting to form a Congregational church, should call themselves the 
Church of St. Paul or of St. Barnabas, and should transfer the 
name by the usual metonymy from the church to the meeting- 
house, their doing so would cause no interruption of communion 
between them and other Congregational churches. How to 
name churches in large cities, would be one of the very first ques- 
tions to be discussed in a Congregational Ecclesiological Society. 
The numeration system, First, Second and Third, does very well 
at the beginning; but after a while it grows complicated, and be- 
gins to involve nice questions of chronology. The meridian sys- 
tem, which names the churches from the points of the compass, 
has its advantages; but in a growing city it soon becomes obso- 
lete, and the “Old South Church” may find itself quite north of 
the “Central.” ‘The street system, which gives to churches such 
names as Park Street and Pine Street, Chapel Street and Mercer 
Street, is in some respects convenient; but the names are often 
connected with undevout and undignified associations ; and when 
the church in the progress of improvement relinquishes its first 
location, and builds a better house, in a more favorable position, 
it is compelled to change its name, and to lose something of its 
historic identity. If none of these methods is satisfactory, then 
churches must be named according to the taste or fancy of the 
individuals who unite in forming them. The name may be de- 
termined by some historical feeling ; and hence come such names 
as “ Plymouth Church” and “Church of the Pilgrims,” or “ Ed- 
wards Church” in the place where Edwards lived and labored, 
and “ Eliot Church” in Roxbury, where the famed Apostle of the 
Indians had his home and his grave; but the range of such asso- 
ciations is somewhat limited. ‘The name may be borrowed from 
some scriptural locality or event; and thus we might have names 
of a class peculiar as yet, if we mistake not, to our Baptist breth- 
ren, who have appropriated, very naturally, such names as Enon, 
Bethesda and Salim, but would not feel their rights invaded if 
Congregational or Presbyterian churches in our large cities should 
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begin to take such names as Zion, Moriah, Salem, Bethany, Oli- 
vet, Hermon, Calvary, Nazareth. Or a name may be preferred 
that is more distinctly redolent of some great Christian truth, or 
of some characteristic Christian sentiment—such as Grace, Re- 
demption, Providence, Hope, Perseverance; but the danger is 
that such names will be too quaint or far-fetched, or may have 
the effect of investing great truths with undevout associations. 
And generally this whole method of nomenclature in which 
names are given to churches according to the taste or fancy of 
the people who unite in forming them, is liable to the objection 
that the taste and fancy of those who constitute the church may 
happen to be ludicrously misdirected ; and thus some Congrega- 
tional church might be as oddly named as that odd-looking strue- 
ture, yclept St. Gabriel’s, which rears its uncouth figure hard by 
a certain railroad, as if it were trying to frighten the iron horse 
as Balaam’s ass was frightened by the angel. 

But it is time that we return from this digression to our inquir- 
ing stranger. His next discovery is that the Episcopalians have 
no other church-covenant than that which is implied in_ baptism. 
He finds that in their assemblies all receive the Lord’s Supper 
who have been baptized as adults, “and all who, having been 
baptized in infancy, renew their covenant and profess their faith 
in the presence of the congregation.” He finds furthermore that 
with them all “discipline is in the hands of the pastor,” so that 
they have no church-meetings, or meetings of the communicants, 
for the exercise of discipline. 'The minister, however, “can not 
excommunicate, except where there is plain and undoubted proof 
of such guilt as, even in the judgment of charity, can not exist 
along with a true repentance.” And yet discipline when it must 
be exercised, is exercised by the minister. Thus it happens that 
among the Episcopalians, “the stranger hears nothing of inves- 
tigations, trials, committees, divisions amongst neighbors con- 
cerning some scandalous story.” 

What his meditatious are on these points of information, the 
respected author does not distinctly tell us. We think however 
that a shrewd New England man, familiar with the New Testa- 
ment, would reflect and reason somewhat after this manner. 
‘As to the conditions and method of admission to the Lord’s 
table, I do not see that these Episcopalians, if their way is cor- 
rectly represented, differ much from us, except in form. My old 
minister used to speak of baptism as admission into Christ’s 
church ; he always told us that the children of believing parents 
belong to the church, and that their baptism is the acknowledg- 
ment of that relation to the church which is theirs by inheritance. 
When I made what we call a personal profession of religion be- 
fore the congregation, I understood that I was renewing the cov- 
enant which my pareuts made in my behalf when they offered 
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me to God in baptism; and that the faith which I then professed 
was that in which I had been trained. And as to the question of 
who shall be excluded from communion, I see no great difference 
in theory. Ourchurches “can not excommunicate, except where 
there is plain and undoubted proof of such guilt as, even in the 
judgment of charity, can not exist along with a true repentance.” 
Of them, not less than of those who rule in the Episcopal church, 
it is true that they can not impose terms of communion which 
Christ has not commanded ; “that they can not search the hearts 
of their brethren ;’ and that “they must not expel any whom 
their Master may admit.” But as for the idea that discipline 
when exercised must be exercised by the minister alone,—lI do 
not see how it is to be reconciled with the New Testament. 
Certainly there were in the church at Corinth, those very things 
which Episcopalianism glories in getting rid of—a “scandalous 
story,” an “investigation” or “trial,” “divisions among neigh- 
bors,” and “ church-meetings, meetings of communicants, for the 
exercise of discipline.” The Congregational system may have 
its inconveniences ; but on this point I am sure it agrees, more 
nearly than the Episcopalian system, with the arrangements made 
by the Apostles.’ 

In the next place, the stranger being informed that in case of 
any mistake on the part of a minister in the exercise of discipline, 
an appeal may be made to the bishop, finds himself arriving at 
“that feature of the Episcopal church which gives its name: the 
Episcopal office, the office of bishops.” He has read of bishops 
in the New Testament; but it is plain enough that they were 
nothing more than elders and that there was a plurality of them 
in a single congregation. But now he is reminded that Timothy 
and Titus, though not apostles, “ were set over elders and were 
more than elders; and he is led to ask, “ What were they ?” 
He looks through the epistles addressed to these men; and over- 
looking the fact that one of them is expressly called “an evan- 
gelist’” he lights upon the confessedly spurious notes appended to 
these epistles, and reads that Timothy was “ordained the first 
bishop of the church of the Ephesians, and Titus the first bishop 
of the church of the Cretians.” These statements, he is told, 
though they are no part of Scripture, ‘‘ are very ancient ;” and he 
is supposed to be simple enough not to know that many errors 
and falsehoods, particularly in relation to this subject, “are very 
ancient.”” He is furthermore informed that “immediately after 
the times of the Apostles, all churches had bishops, who presided 
over the elders and deacons; and that unless he can find Con- 
gregational churches in the New Testament, “he can not find a 
single one in all the countries where the Apostles preached the 
gospel, nor in any other country, till modern times.” He is re- 
minded, withal, of certain martyrs and fathers of the second 
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century, who are named in history as bishops, and particularly of 
‘Clement, one of the first bishops of Rome, who is mentioned b 
St. Paul as one of those ‘ whose names are in the book of life,’ 
and who wrote an epistle to the Corinthians that is next to the 
New Testament in age, authority and spirit.” And the impres- 
sion which all this produces on his mind seems to be deep and 
strong. He has feund “a church that has bishops still.” 

But let us suppose that the stranger, instead of being quite car- 
ried away by these representations, dares to inquire a little for 
himself, looking into books of ecclesiastical history and taking 
the advice of some one who understands the other side of the 
question. He finds that the earliest bishops who appear authen- 
tically in ecclesiastical history, make their appearance not far 
from half a century after the date of Paul’s last epistle to Timo- 
thy; and that of the changes which had taken place in that half 
century there is no record. He finds that the bishop in the sec- 
ond century, was the pastor not of a diocese but only of a parish. 
He finds that when the bishop began to be distinguished from 
his colleagues in the eldership, he was at first only a presiding 
presbyter, and as such the conductor of public worship. He 
finds that after the distinction between the bishop and his fellow- 
elders was recognized, every church that had an altar had also its 
own bishop. He reads the epistle of Clement, as it is called; 
and it turns out to be in form and fact a letter not from the bishop 
of Rome but from the church—most palpably a letter of admo- 
nition from a Congregational church at Rome to a Congrega- 
tional church at Corinth, on an occasion which seemed to require 
such an act of the communion of churches, and quite conforma- 
ble to the provisions of the Cambridge Platform, Chap. 15, Sec. 2. 
He sees that the argument about the episcopal office, though at 
first sight quite imposing to his imagination, falls to pieces upon 
close inspection. 

We have already followed the progress of the stranger farther 
than we intended. Should we follow him to the end of his ex- 
perience, we should have occasion to touch in this cursory style 
on almost every difference between the system of the Episcopal 
church and the polity and worship of other Protestant churches. 
Every page would give hints oa which we might speak—some- 
times to acknowledge the good taste, the good sense or the evan- 
gelical spirit of the author—sometimes to expose the incautious- 
ness with which “the stranger” yields his mind to sectarian rep- 
resentations or to sudden impressions. But we forbear. On the 
whole we recommend the book, very heartily, to Episcopalians, 
for in its spirit, in its representations of the nature of religion, 
and in its expositions of the usages and institutions of their 
church, it is much better than the general current of their sec- 
tarian literature. 
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Art. XII.—THE ENGLISH REVIEWS AND THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Edinburgh Review. April, July, October, 1848. 
London Quarterly Review. March, July, October, 1848. 


We have determined to offer some thonghts on the views of 
the leading British journals respecting the late French Revolu- 
tion; because the English press exerts a decided influence upon 
the opinion which large numbers of our people form of that event. 
For, besides the control which it has over that pretty numerous 
class of persons who look upon every thing in English type with 
what the London Quarterly Review would call a prescriptive 
reverence, it has misled many of our leading newspapers and _ re- 
views, and made them quite too ready to retail wares which were 
manufactured in England, it is not unlikely, for the foreign as 
well as for the home market. We shall, however, confine our 
remarks to the Edinburgh and London Quarterly Reviews, both 
because they are more extensively read than any others, and be- 
cause they are the principal source from which many persons ob- 
tain their knowledge and opinions of European polities. 

We have, also, another reason for presenting this subject to our 
readers. ‘The contest, which is now going on in Europe, is a 
contest of principles, a contest, it might almost be said, between 
the American and the English principles of government. And, 
as the cause of the people is to be argued as well as fought, it has 
seemed to us the argument should not be entirely surrendered into 
the hands of English writers. The Reviews, to which we shall 
direct our attention, may be regarded as the principal champions 
on the side of aristocracy. For, though opposed to each other 
on most other subjects, on the question of an aristocratical gov- 
ernment they act in concert. ‘They differ only in the mode of 
warfare. The London Quarterly is contemptuous and abusive, 
but earnest and sincere in its defense of venerable wrong; the 
Edinburgh is more philosophical, with a greater show of candor, 
and more plausible. The former denies there is any need of 
change any where; the latter admits there might be some im- 
provement, but thinks it better to await the growth of centuries 
than to risk a revolution. 

In order to fix some definite limits to our remarks, we shall 
in the first place examine the abstract question of the grounds and 
necessity of revolutions; and then consider the particular case of 
the late French Revolution. 

The October number of the Edinburgh Review contains an 
elaborate article on ‘ Revolution and Reform,” in which the phi- 
losophical argument against “armed revolutions” is set forth with 
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much ingenuity. The doctrine of the writer is, “that where 
there is the shadow of a constitutional government, revolutions 
are never likely to pay.” It is not quite clear in this statement of 
the question, what the shadow of a government precisely might 
be. For example, would the Magna Charta be considered as the 
shadow of a constitutional government? And if so, was there no 
appearance of it in the time of Charles 1? Did England possess 
what might be called the shadow of a substance at the time of 
“the glorious revolution of 1688?” or was there nothing but the 
shade of a defunct constitution? Has Ireland now a constitu- 
tion? She has sixty thousand voters out of eight millions of in- 
habitants—she has members of parliament,—but if the question 
of revolution should again arise, would it be on the point whether 
she had a constitution, or, whether her sufferings were not intoler- 
able, and relief from them hopeless, otherwise than by force? 
What increases our perplexity, is, that while the writer would 
admit of no revolution against even the shadow of a constitution, 
he holds up England, the very mother of modern revolutions, as 
a model to other nations. But, we suppose he would make the 
question of revolution turn upon the question of the mere exist- 
ence of a constitution, though his arguments, if valid at all, are 
equally so against revolutions under any form of government. 
The first argument of the writer is drawn from what he calls 
the law of continuity in political developments. ‘“ All great po- 
litical changes,” he says, “should be gradual and continuous, 
wrought so as not to supersede, but to harmonize with preceding 
institutions, and so that there shall not only be no solution of 
continuity in the series of political developments, but even no 
visible danger of it.” Now, the question is not, let it be obser- 
ved, whether all changes should be made by revolution, but 
whether any should be. Unless, therefore, the writers intend to 
say that this law of continuity should never be broken, an asser- 
tion, which would condemn “the glorious Revolution of 1688,” 
and which without proof would be a palpable begging of the 
question, his allegation about the importance of gradual changes 
in the laws, is an empty truism, applicable to ordinary cases of 
legislation, but not pertaining to those emergencies in which the 
question of revolution arises. But if he does intend to say this, 
we may fairly demand the proof of the assertion. It is not self- 
evident. ‘There is nothing in the law itself which makes it 
necessary. But let us look a little more carefully into this law of 
continuity. What is it? Government, in its ultimate analysis, 
is the action of mind upon mind. The law of continuity in pe- 
litical development is a law of development in moral beings. 
The development, then, is not under the control of the laws of 
organic life, but is the action of intellect and will. The continu- 
ity of life in organic beings, it is true, can not be severed without 
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destroying their existence. But in man, as a spiritual being, 
there may be at once a complete change of all his purposes—a 
regeneration of the soul—“ a solution of the continuity,” so far as 
that term is applicable at all, without any destruction of his spir- 
itual nature. Why, then, may not states undergo an immediate 
and thorough revolution of fundamental laws, without destroying 
their being? Revolution is not a mere destruction of material 
things, but a change of ideas, principles, purposes. Laws, con- 
stitutions, charters, are expressions of mind, whether of the indi- 
vidual man or of a body of men. If the lawgiver, in whomso- 
ever that power may reside, has heretofore pursued his own in- 
terests, there is nothing in the nature of action in moral beings, 
which should prevent an immediate revolution of purpose, and the 
managemeut of the government on entirely different principles. 

The reviewer refers to Aristotle, Bacon, Montesquieu, and 
Burke, which would be all well enough, if his object were merely 
to prove that innovation in laws should in general be gradual. 
But Aristotle, in the very passage which the reviewer quotes, 
makes the distinction we are contending for. “There is no anal- 
ogy,” he says, “in innovating in an art and innovating in a law: 
inasmuch as law has no power of inducing obedience unless by 
habit ; and this can only be effected by lapse of time; so that 
lightly to exchange the existing laws for other and new ones 
is to enfeeble the force of law.” ‘True, “lightly ;’—but a revo- 
lution is no light matter, and the fact that the people are deter- 
mined to have a change, does of itself prove that they are already 
prepared to obey new laws and new institutions. 

Another argument of the reviewer, is drawn from the nature 
of government, and is stated in the language of Sir James Mack- 
intosh : “that political constitutions are not made but grow.” 
We reply there is no necessity of growth being always continu- 
ous, and, therefore, if governments do grow, they may grow as 
really under the high temperature of revolution as under the or- 
dinary one. Indeed we should like to know what is growth in 
the moral constitutions of states, if that complete change of ideas, 
principles and purposes, which in revolutions springs directly 
from the hearts of men, is not growth. If this is not vital action, 
what is? The growth may be gigantic, but still it is growth, 
nothing made, nothing imposed from without, but is a develop- 
ment from within. The reviewer proceeds with reference to the 
remark of Sir James Mackintosh, and says, “The figure is as 
logically just as it is felicitous in the conception,”—(what is the 
peculiar felicity of a literal translation of ‘nascitur, non fit ?’)— 
“since all such constitutions imply in common with other forms 
of organized life, perpetual processes of minute change and imper-. 
ceptible assimilation of parts, and the pervading influence of a 
vital energy from within, turning blood into muscle, and cartilage 
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into bone—in other words, hardening ductile first impressions 
into solid habits of reverence and affection to institutions.” This 
may pass for “just logic” with some, but never till they have 
identified “the blood and cartilage” of a man with his soul. 
Government is not “a form of organized life,” but a development 
of spiritual life. The life which belongs to it, is not the life 
which gives growth and form to the animal or the plant, but the 
life which rules in the soul. The life of the soul and the life of 
the body and of other organized existences, have many relations 
in common, on the ground of which, it is usual, we are aware, 
to reason from one to the other, but there is one important respect 
in which they differ, and they differ precisely at the point where 
revolution begins. Organized life perishes in undergoing changes 
analogous to revolutions, but life in the soul of man admits even 
of entire regeneration and lives thereafter with greater vigor. 
We deny, therefore, that constitutions imply “ perpetual pro- 
cesses of minute change” as the only mode of growth, for we 
deny that they are “ organized beings.” We would not be mis- 
understood. We do not contend that there is not a great deal 
in the progress of laws aud constitutions, which may well be 
illustrated by a reference to organic life, nor do we object to 
calling government in popular language, “a form of organized 
life ;’ we only guard against being misled by the analogy in an 
argument where it does not belong. 

‘The reviewer of course must apply his reasoning to his own 
government. “It has been a very slowly developed growth of 
centuries.” ‘It isa pile’—(we would respectfully ask, do houses 
grow or are they made ?)—‘“ majestic indeed, but of varying or- 
ders of architecture and of parts that have to be referred to the 
most widely distant eras; much of it heavy with age and some 
of it the fresh looking masonry of yesterday.” ‘Still as in the 
human body, continuity and change have codperated and secured 
substantial identity, by the simultaneous process of decay and 
reparation, it has been throughout different and yet the same.” 
We hardly know which is worse here, the confusion of thoughts 
or the confusion of figures, the logic or the rhetoric. We would 
like to ask now whether the civil wars in the time of Charles I, 
the Protectorate, and the Revolution of 1688, were assimilated 
into this growth of centuries, or not? And if they were, whether 
this was not a growth produced “ by an armed revolution,” and a 
very violent one too? But if they were not, whether the English 
constitution is not an example of the law of continuity being 
broken in upon and with very good results? English writers are 
fond of speaking of the gradual growth of the British constitu- 
tion. There never was a greater abuse of words. Its great im- 
provements have been made at long intervals and by violent 
changes. Can we forget how Magna Charta was obtained ? Can 
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we forget the struggle between the Norman and the Saxon races, 
or the wars of the Roses? Can we forget the violent confiscations 
of church property in the time of Henry VIII? Can we forget 
the bloody wars of the seventeenth century? Is it not notorious 
that it was not till England had gone through a series of im- 
provements by “armed revolutions,” that she was in a position 
to make peaceful reforms ? 

Another argument of the writer is drawn from the anarchy of 
revolutions, and is expressed in the assertion that “to live under 
almost any authority is better than to live under none.” The 
fallacy here is almost too obvious to need pointing out. It is 
merely an ambiguous use of words. “'To live,” in the former 
part of the antithesis is to exist perpetually as a nation, but in 
the latter, to exist temporarily in the violent transition from one 
permanent state to another. Perpetual anarchy, if such a thing 
were possible, is worse than perpetual misgovernment; for the 
former is only a more terrible despotism ; but, taking into view 
the whole character of a nation, the temporary evils arising from 
the overthrow of established government, may be trifling com- 
pared with what must be endured under continuous oppression. 
A day of revolution may be worse than a day of regulated tyr- 
anny, but not, therefore, worse than a century of unremitted evil. 

But the writer attempts to fortify this position by an induction 
of facts. He says, “Let any one calmly read and endeavor to 
realize the horrors of the Corcyrean sedition, Athens under the 
dominion of the Thirty, the state of Rome during the massa- 
eres of Sylla and Marius, England during the wars of the Roses, 
the condition of Paris under Robespierre, or the condition of 
Paris during the insurrection of June last ; and it will be felt that 
it is the grossest thanklessness to talk of our having reached 
the maximum of misery—even in miserable Ireland.” Here then 
we are asked to compare the evils of revolution in the cases speci- 
fied, with the evils of “almost any” government in the case of 
Ireland, which is doubtless brought forward as being in the view 
of the writer the hardest case of legalized misery which is to be 
found. We might object to some of the above examples as not 
relevant to the question, and we might ask why the wars of the 
Roses are brought in and the civil wars of Charles I. left out ; 
but we accept the alternative, even with the disadvantage that it 
is much more difficult to realize the sufferings of steady, unre- 
mitted, familiar oppression than the horrors of a day, which are 
made to flash before the mind by the genius of the poet and 
the historian. But under every disadvantage we are willing to 
meet the case, and we say that the famine of Ireland, which can 
be traced almost directly to a system of land-monopoly upheld 
by the omnipotence of the British Parliament, under which eight 
thousand landlords own the entire domain of the country— 
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that famine, sweeping off its thousands, and tens of thousands, 
and hundreds of thousands, whose days of vigor and usefulness 
were not half spent, hurrying others by thousands into emigrant 
ships to die of the almost equally fatal ship-fever, and sucking out 
from a whole nation the sap of intellect and heart and affections, 
—is a misery, before which the miseries of Corcyra and Athens 
and Rome and England and Paris all together are nothing. The 
writer speaks of the insurrection of June in Paris, in which it is 
now ascertained not more than fifteen hundred persons were slain ; 
but more than that number have perished in a single county of Ire- 
land under the quiet, peaceful operation of the British government. 
We are astonished at the readiness with which the civilized world 
has acquiesced in the charge which the British press has brought 
against the providence of God in this matter. The miseries 
which have resulted to Ireland from the dominion of eight thou- 
sand landlords, upheld by British bayonets, will yet stand forth as 
the giant evil in the history of the sufferings of civilized man. 

But leaving the reviewer for the present, we proceed to state 
and defend our own views. There is a mighty struggle going 
on in Europe, between the people and the privileged classes. 
It is desirable that we in this country should understand the real 
causes and aims of this contest, and not be misled by the sophis- 
tries and misrepresentations of British writers. 

An answer to the question, What is the end of government? 
will give an answer to the other questions, Why are the people 
in arms? and What do they seek? The end of government has 
been expressed in various ways. “The greatest good of the 
greatest number,” is a favorite formula with many even among our 
countrymen, and yet it contains the foundation principle of all aris- 
tocracies, and all slavery. The greatest good of the greatest 
number to whom the greatest possible good may be secured, real- 
ized in government, is the English aristocracy. The greatest 
good of the greatest possible number in the whole community, 
may leave an inferior class without any good, and in practice is 
American slavery. For, we may suppose it possible, on the one 
hand, that by neglecting the interest of a large proportion of the 
people, and accumulating all advantages upon a few, individual 
men may have the fairest scope for developing their powers and 
may thus possess the greatest good of which humanity is capa- 
ble ; and, moreover, that the number of these cases should be 
the greatest possible; or, on the other hand, considering the 
amount of good which can be secured, a fixed quantity, we 
might state the problem of government under the maxim to be, 
to determine the greatest number which could be safely excluded 
from a share in any good, so that the remainder might have a 
greater share in the whole good. Indeed, it is contended by the 
philosophical statesmen of South Carolina, that it is necessary to 
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the existence of a republic, that there be in it a body of slaves, 
Spartan helots to do the work which is unbecoming a freeman. 
Thgoretically speaking, there is a proportion between freemen 
and slaves, by which the greatest amount of good possible under 
any government will be distributed amongst the greatest number 
poss#ble of individuals. Nor need it surprise us that this maxim 
gives its sanction to systems so opposite as English aristocracy 
and slaveholding republicanism. For the systems are the same. 
The English landlord holds that England and the English gov- 
ernment were made principally for himself, and, if for others, only 
as subservient to himself. The American slaveholder thinks 
that republicanism was made for himself, and slavery for republi- 
canism. ‘The systems differ only in degree, the question of dif- 
ference being, which excludes the most from the benefits of gov- 
ernment, and which imparts to the outcasts the least amount of 
charity. 

The ultimate end of government, is, in the most generic ex- 
pression of it, to do good to man, to bestow benefits upon all with- 
m its influence. It excludes no Pariah class: it cherishes no fa- 
vored one. Not, that it confers equal blessings upon each indi- 
vidual, but that it aims with a real intent to do some good, and 
the greatest good it can, impartially to each. Not, that it never 
inflicts evil, but evil only upon the wrong doer. Not, that it 
does not bestow superior offices upon some, but this it does, not 
from favoritism, or because, so to speak, it has more kindness for 
one than for another, but from the necessary inequalities of men. 
Government is like the providence of God, “ which makes the 
sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain upon 
the just and on the unjust.” Indeed, the best treatise on the end 
of government is the Sermon on the Mount. We see not how 
there can be any difference of opinion as to what government 
should aim to do; what man, as an individual, owes to his fellow 
man, true benevolence to all without exception, that the govern- 
ment, which is no mysterious being, no hereditary monster, but 
man himself in another capacity, owes to all, the lowest as well as 
the highest, the bad as well as the good, with the assurance, how- 
ever, that in this way, if in any, men can be made good citizens. 
Of course we here speak of what each particular government 
should aim at, not what any actually attains. 

It is because men feel these sentiments deep in their hearts, 
because they feel that they are wronged in being shut out from 
blessings which should be common to all, that they rise with 
arms in their hands to take that which is of right their own. 

Hence we can see what revolution aims at. Not at the de- 
struction of government, but at the perfection of government. 
Revolution is a forcible change of bad institutions for good 
ones, unequal laws for just ones, the accumulation of all advan- 
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tages and privileges upon a few, for their distribution among 
many, or all. It pulls down, not to keep things in ruin, but that 
a new structure may be reared. It deposes farhilies, not to injure 
them, but that they may not continue to injure others. It con- 
fiscates property, not to destroy property, but to increase it by 
a more general diffusion. It changes constitutions, not fom the 
pleasure of change, but that better may take their place. It 
impairs individual welfare, not from delight in evil, but because 
government has brought things to such a pass that otherwise 
there can be no general welfare. In a word, revolution destroys, 
not only because that which is destroyed has become worthless, 
but because it is only by destroying, it can build. 

Revolution acts, indeed, by force ; it is really, however, force 
against force. Law, when it is just, commends itself to every 
man’s conscience, and exerts its appropriate, peaceful sway over 
the mind. But law, which is unjust and oppressive, acts by 
force. It makes itself obeyed not by the inherent influence of 
justice, but by the dread of external compulsion ; so that, rev- 
olution uses force only against force, and that with the design to 
secure the peace and tranquillity which are sure to follow just 
laws. It never proceeds from hostility to law and order in them- 
selves considered. For, it is not the violence and outrage of indi- 
viduals ; it is the movement of the people, animated as if by the 
spirit of one man, which constitutes a revolution. This distin- 
guishes it from a mob, which is the mere outbreak of a few indi- 
viduals, unsupported by the feelings or the judgment of the na- 
tion. ‘There may be individual acts of outrage, for oppression 
drives even wise men mad; but if the surface of the water is 
agitated, it is not from the fitful breeze, but because the fountains 
of the great deep are stirred. So far are revolutions from origina- 
ting in hostility to law and order, that the order, which has pro- 
ceeded from them, has ever been the most stable, and the laws, 
which they have established, the cherished inheritance of the 
nation. Napoleon in the height of his power did not dare to 
touch the law of the revolution, which regulated the descent of 
real property by will. 

We acknowledge, that there are in revolutions great sufferings, 
violent outrages, awful crimes. But, besides that they are “ tran- 
sient, and, being limited both in number and duration, are not to 
be compared with the steady oppression of a whole people for 
centuries, they are fairly chargeable upon the previous govern- 
ment.” ‘The reviewer referred to the “horrors of the Corcyrean 
sedition ;” but had he read the philosophical historian with can- 
dor, he would have seen that he traces out these enormities as the 
necessary result of oppression working upon the natural charac- 
ter of man. Indeed, this position might be demonstrated by an 
induction of facts. The first French revolution was attended by 
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unutterable horrors, because men had been made fiends by the 
wrongs they suffered : the revolution of 1830, and the last revo- 
lution, inflicted much less evil, because men had suffered much 
less. But after all, these violences make up but a small propor- 
tion of the results properly included under the term “revolu- 
tion,’ which should comprise, in any fair estimate of what it 
effects, both the violence of the transitionary state, and the per- 
manent establishment of better laws and government. Indeed, 
we hardly know a better illustration of the mischief resulting 
from the ambiguous use of language than is afforded by this very 
word. It may be confined so as to mean only the temporary act 
of destroying, revolutionary violence ; or it may include, in addi- 
tion, the permanent state of things, which takes the place of 
what is destroyed ; as when Englishmen speak of the revolution 
of 1688. ‘This affords a fine opportunity for sophistry. For, 
was it mere simplicity in the London Quarterly Review, to ask, 
almost at the outbreak of the late revolution in France, “ Is prop- 
erty more assured?” “ Are persons and life more secure?” “ Are 
trade and commerce more thriving ?”’ One might as well stand over 
aman while the surgeon was amputating a limb to save his life, 
and ask with a sneer—Is the pulse any calmer? Is the pain any 
less? Do you feel any better for this? How was it in England 
during the first years of the revolution to which Englishmen trace 
the final establishment of their civil liberty? It is well known 
that the prosperity of England was at its very lowest ebb. But 
would it have been wise on this account to go back to the legiti- 
mate and hereditary tyranny of the Stuarts?) The London Quar- 
terly is constantly preaching up reverence for the venerable insti- 
tutions of England, just as if the present government was not a rev- 
olutionary government, rising out of the murderous civil wars 
carried on by the English peopie against the despotism of the Stu- 
arts; or, just as if Queen Victoria did not sit upon a throne which 
was erected by Cromwell, and that too upon the ruins of one 
which had been overthrown by revolutionary violence. 

But we would not have our readers suppose that we regard 
revolutions as good things in themselves. We defend them only 
as ‘the necessary means of the greatest good,” taking human 
nature as it is. We agree entirely with the writer in the Edin- 
burgh Review, to whom we now return, in his estimate of the 
importance of reform as distinguished from revolution. Indeed, 
we hold that the principle of providing in the constitutions of 
states for peaceful organic changes, to renew what is decayed 
and to engraft what an enlarged experience may require, is the 
greatest single advance which has ever been made im the im- 
provement of the condition of man—and we claim the honor of 
it for our own country. Written constitutions, providing for 
their own reform, originated here ; and here then can be no sug- 
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cessful revolution. Even in England, reform is not the easy and 
natural action of the government. Every one of the great chan- 
ges which have been brought about there in modern times, has 
been accomplished more or less under the pressure of threatened 
force. Was not the reform bill forced through the House of 
Lords? and did not this same Quarterly Review pronounce its 
passage, an act of revolution? The truth is, reform is possible 
only in free government. Despotism and aristocracies must be rev- 
olutionized, and more than once, it may be, before they can be re- 
formed. We do not object to reform; on the contrary, we claim 
it as the peaceful, conservative remedy of freedom and the pecu- 
liar honor of free institutions. Nor do we object to English wri- 
ters endeavoring to prevent revolutions in their own country; 
and we hope they may effect such reforms that they shall not be 
needed. But what we object to, is, that the whole moral power 
of England should be brought to bear against revolutions for free- 
dom in other countries, where there is no other hope of improve- 
ment. Indeed, John Bull seems to have a special repugnance 
against any body having a revolution but himself. He has had 
the satisfaction of killing his tens of thousands on the field of 
battle in the strife for freedom; he has banished one king and 
cut off the head of another; he has confiscated property enough 
to furnish domains for scores of noble families ; but he would keep, 
it seems, all such sport and spoil to himself. No sooner does any 
nation attempt to follow the example which he gave to the 
world, than the whole island. or rather the English part of it, is 
alarmed, and government and people, through newspapers, re- 
views and Lord Palmerston, set to work to negotiate, to argue, 
and to sneer. 

But we must proceed to apply the general principles which we 
have laid down, to the late revolution in France : nor, in our opin- 
ion, is that event of very difficult explanation. The revolutions 
of 1789, of 1830, and of 1848, had the same cause, a determin- 
ation on the part of the people to have a better government. 

The revolution of 1759, was a struggle between the estates of 
the Nobles and Clergy, on the one hand, and the third estate of 
the people, on the other; between 150,000, who enjoyed all the 
blessings of government, and 24,000,000, who bore its burdens. 
It opened upon France without a constitution, without a_parlia- 
ment, without electors ; it left her, even after the restoration of 
the Bourbons, with a constitution, with a parliament, with elec- 
tors. It found a population of more than 24,000,000, borne 
down by oppressive taxation, harassed by feudal servitudes, cast 
out from the regards of government, and treated as beasts of bur- 
den to serve an insignificant caste of lordly masters; it left them 
protected by law. It found more than two thirds of the whole 
domain of France in the possession of a very few families; it 
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left the soil free to be owned by those who till it. We can not 
go into detail. But there is one single change made in the con- 
dition of France by this revolution, which, in its far reaching 
blessings through future ages, will more than counterbalance all 
the horrors endured during the transition from slavery to free- 
dom ; horrors, however, which are justly attributable to the pre- 
vious degradation of the people. We refer to the fact, that there 
are 5,500,000 land-owners in France, making the proprietary 
class amount to 17 or 18,000,000, or, more than one half of the 
population. But not to dwell upon this, the revolution of 1789 
in France, originated from the same ultimate cause, and aimed at 
the same end as the civil wars of the 17th century in England ; 
and they wrought for France, we believe, even as great blessings 
as did those wars for England. 

The revolution of 1830 originated from the same cause, and 
had the same end in view. The government of the restoration 
was conducted for the sake of the rulers and a privileged class, 
and not for the people. The people, therefore, reclaimed the 
privileges which had been taken from them, and secured by a 
stronger guarantee, as they supposed, the protection of a free 
government. In principles, in aim and in the means used, it was 
precisely like the English revolution, which expelled James II, 
and raised to the throne William of Orange. 

The revolution of 1848, had the same cause and the same ob- 
ject. The king reigned for Louis Philippe and his family, and 
not for the people of France. France had lost her confidence in 
his sincerity. She feared his cunning, and to defend with jeal- 
ous vigilance her hard-won freedom, she drove him from the 
throne. It was only another manifestation of the determination 
of the people to continue to enjoy the blessings of a government 
made for the people. It was just such a revolution as England 
would have had long before this, if her nobility had not wisely 
granted the reforms which the people demanded. 

But there was another cause of the late revolution, secondary 
though important, which must not be overlooked. This cause 
was the conviction widely diffused in the minds of men, that 
the hired laborer does not receive for his toil a proportionate 
amount of the blessings of life, compared with what the employ- 
er receives for his capital. The question has been raised whether 
they who are hired to do the work which is necessary to the 
production of the material comforts and luxuries of life, are as 
well off as they deserve to be, and whether they who employ 
them and supply the capital, are not comparatively better off than 
they deserve to be. The science of political economy, founding 
its principles on the ordinary motives under which man acts, has 
given scope for a wonderful development of the energies of the 
human race; and every thing in modern society tends to give 
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facility for the accumulation of vast fortunes by individuals. But 
still there is a question whether the condition of the laborer is 
what it ought to be. We can not enter upon its discussion, but 
we claim that the question itself is neither insignificant nor ab- 
surd, but one of vast importance, worthy to be grappled with by 
the greatest minds, and commending itself to the purest philan- 
thropy. 

We acknowledge that this question of labor was an important 
elemeut in the late revolution. It isalsoanew element. The first 
revolution aimed to make more common the blessings to be derived 
from the ownership in real property ; the present, on the part of 
some of its supporters, to make more common the accumulation 
of personal property: that was against a landed aristocracy ; this 
in part against a monied one. It may be remarked, moreover, that 
the republicanism of France has always looked more to a social 
equality than our own. The French are not so easily satisfied as 
we are with a mere legal equality. We do not deny but that the 
social republicans, for we acknowledge the existence of such a 
sect, settled the question of a republic by their decision and en- 
ergy in the early struggle against the king. But was this the 
whole of the revolution? Was not the act of the whole people, 
in electing members of an assembly to form a republican consti- 
tution, a part of it? Is not the constitution itself, which they 
formed and which rejects the extravagances of the social re- 
formers, a part of it? Is not the recent election of a President by 
seven millions of votes, a part of it? And are not these facts a 
proof, that it was the determination of the people to have a gov- 
ernment for the people, and not the visionary philanthropy of the 
social republicans, which was the real cause underlying the whole 
movement? 

Such, we believe, is a fair statement of the new revolutionary 
element and of the part it played in the late struggle in France. 
We freely acknowledge that there have sprung up in connection 
with this question of labor, some of the most absurd schemes 
which ever entered even the wildest imagination. ‘They were 
fair game and deserved to be laughed out of the world. We ac- 
knowledge, too, that the rash experiments of the Provisional 
Government merit grave rebuke—but not from English writers, 
whose government did the very same thing in Ireland, the only 
difference being that the number of persons employed in the 
“ Ateliers Nationaux” of Ireland was 800,000, while in those of 
Paris, it was 120,000. But since the people of France, in the 
election of members of the Assembly, which was the very first 
opportunity they had of expressing their opinions, repudiated 
both the theories and the practice of the Socialists, and since they 
have continued to do so till this hour, the whole nation settling 
down in old fashioned republicanism, we can see no apology for 
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any one’s continuing to cast upon the French Republic the oppro- 
brium of St. Simonism and Fourierism. 

We have thus stated what appear to us to be the causes of 
the last French revolution. We have not space to examine in 
detail the causes which have been alleged by the English re- 
views. The Edinburgh Review, in April, lays the whole blame 
upon the Socialists, but in July, after that party has been over- 
thrown in the elections, it is manifestly very much puzzled how 
to account for it, but finally has recourse to that convenient ref- 
uge, a mob. We are willing to leave this opinion to rest on its 
own inherent merit. But we should have thought better of the 
writer if he had not been guilty of the dishonest artifice of trying 
to identify republicanism with socialism. 

With the Quarterly Review, the revolution is “‘a mob,” “a 
comparatively orderly riot,” “the accidental audacity of a dozen 
obscure agitators, the spawn of two printing-offices,” “the work 
of some thirty or forty incendiaries,” another eruption of the vol- 
cano of 1789—a revolution without the pretext of a cause. ‘“ Of 
the revolution of 1789 there were visible and substantial causes,” 
—already we see the old revolution begins to grow venerable in 
the eyes of the Quarterly, and if it were a century older, it would 
be hoary enough, we doubt not, to be an object of ‘ prescriptive 
reverence’—“ for that of 1830, plausible pretences; for this of 
1848 there were neither.” Has not Louis Philippe advanced the 
internal prosperity of France in a remarkable degree? Was it 
not this “magnificent benefactor,” who renovated and repaired 
Versailles with such a profusion of expense? Had not the peo- 
ple enough to eat and to drink, even more perhaps than the peas- 
antry and operatives of England itself? Were there not two 
hundred and forty thousand voters out of thirty-four millions of 
people? Were there more than one hundred and fifty placemen 
and officials out of four hundred and sixty members of the As- 
sembly? And was not this because there were not “ respectable 
persovs” enough to fill these offices alter that “the legitimist 
country gentlemen” had declined sitting in the new chamber? 
And was not this being a great deal better off than England in 
the reigns of George I. and George Il, when there were two 
hundred and seventy-one placemen in the parliaments of the for- 
mer, and two hundred and fifty-seven in those of the latter, out 
of five hundred and fifty-eight? And was not the amount of 
corruption under Louis Philippe as small as it conveniently can 
be under any government? as small even as it is in England, if 
the secrets of Downing-street were to be revealed? But after all 
there must be some cause even of a mob. And what does the 
reader suppose is the grand secret, which is to account for all the 
disturbances of the reign of Louis Philippe, and for his final 
expulsion from the throne? He wanted that which can neither 
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be “won by courage, nor forfeited by weakness,”—he wanted 
“the inherent hereditary birthright of legitimacy.” In other 
words, he wanted precisely what William of Orange and all 
his successors have wanted, and what the late Emperor of Austria 
did not want. 

All these articles in the Quarterly Review are written with 
point, and are extremely piquant and interesting. They are 
somewhat more courtly, but otherwise they are in the style of the 
better sort of our stump oratory, in a warmly contested presidential 
campaign. Every little thing is turned to account. Personal 
scandal is gladly caught at. A great many good hits are made, 
and there are some very felicitous perversions. For example, 
there came before the police courts a few cases of robberies 
committed in the Tuileries, while the people were in possession 
of it; a good deal is made of this to discredit the revolution. Cit- 
izen Carnot, it seems, had given one office to his brother, and an- 
other to his cousin; this to be sure is not forgotten, and it is not 
overlooked that in the lists of appointments there are “ four Ara- 
gos, three Marrasts,—Blancs, Maries, F'locons, &c.’”’ We have 
heard almost as much said of President Polk. The crowds of 
hungry applicants for the spoils, are described to the life, and we 
must confess it came home to us as a satisfactory evidence that 
there is a veritable republic in France. The private letters of 
Louis Philippe and his family, it seems, have been published ; 
a good deal of proper indignation is expended upon the transac- 
tion. “No member of the provisional government had any more 
right to appropriate, either for his own party purposes or for the 
profit of a literary friend, the late Duke of Orleans’ private letters, 
than Boutron, le Parisien, had to the Duchess of Orleans’ neck- 
lace.” ‘The writer then proceeds to make use of these same pri- 
vate letters, and with considerable dexterity, against Thiers and 
Lamartine. Would he also have taken in pawn the necklace? 
But it is not our intention to mount the stump in reply. 

We can not, however, quit the subject, without considering for 
a moment the argument, which the reviewer advances in favor 
of “the inherent, hereditary birthright of legitimacy.” He is 
performing the part of a prophetic seer; and beholding the republic 
destroyed, and the nation, wearied of revolution, returning to 
monarchy, he is not unnaturally solicitous to determine who the 
monarch should be, and as naturally comes to the conclusion that 
he must be the legitimate heir of the throne of Louis XVI; and 
for reasons always powerful, but to which the expulsion of Louis 
Philippe only because he had not “the inherent hereditary birth- 
right of legitimacy,” gives “unanswerable force.” He antici- 
pates some opposition to this principle, and proceeds to answer 
what he supposes will be the chief objection. ‘ Why, they ask 
us, submit to the rule of a woman or a child rather than select 
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the fittest man?” He states the question in this way, we sup- 
pose, in order to embrace all the contingencies of the case, and 
yet he has left out the most important contingency of all, that the 
legitimately descended king may be a tyrant, on which supposi- 
tion it might be somewhat harder to answer the question why 
submit to the rule of such an one rather than select the fittest 
man? But taking his own statement of the question, let us con- 
sider the replies which he makes. 

We should thus submit, he says, “ because, in the first place, 
experience has shown that nations may be great and happy under 
women and children. When was England more powerful than 
under Elizabeth and Anne? When was France happier than 
when Fleury directed the counsels of young Louis XV?” We 
acknowledge that the queens of England have been superior to 
her kings both in intellect and judgment ; and if a monarchy was 
sure of always having queens, or if a regency was sure of being 
always conducted by a Cardinal Fleury, it might diminish the 
weight of the objection. The writer proceeds : “ And this objection 
has become still weaker in the modern exercise of constitutional 
monarchy by responsible advisers.” So far as regards “ chil- 
dren,” we ourselves think the objection much weakened by this 
fact. 1f there had been an infant on the throne at several periods 
in the reign of George III, England would have been spared 
many calamities, and would sooner have settled the question 
which her recent reforms have decided, and decided for ever, that 
the king of England is not a veritable man, but a man of straw. 
Our principal objection would be on account of the children 
themselves, for if we remember rightly some passages in the his- 
tory of England, more than one has been made way with by the 
murderous hands of an usurping uncle. 

But the writer is not altogether satisfied with this reason, and 
he proceeds to what he calls a better one: “it is safer to accept 
from the hand of God the risk attending a woman ora child, 
than to incur the spontaneous danger of cutting one another’s 
throats in deciding who is the fittest man.” But have there not 
been a good many throats cut in England from first to last in de- 
termining which of two contending rivals it is that has come 
from the hand of God? We should have supposed that the wars 
of the Roses could not have been kept long enough out of the 
memory of the writer to allow him to pen the sentence. On the 
contrary, in well established republics, how much precisely is this 
danger of cutting one another’s throats. We in this country have 
made a selection several times without suffering such a calamity, 
although perhaps we have not always chosen the fittest man. 
Seven millions of voters have just done the same thing in France 
with entire safety to their throats, though the person selected may 
not be much better than the majority of heaven-descended rulers. 
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Besides, we think it remains to be proved that electing presi- 
dents is less under the providence of God than bearing hereditary 
monarchs. 

We will follow the writer to his last and strongest reason: 
‘“‘'The evil to be guarded against is instability—popular delusion 
—popular inconstancy—and we therefore adopt the providential 
circumstance of birthright, exactly because it is what the people 
can neither confer nor take away—and which for that very rea- 
son they are disposed to reverence.” But the people have fre- 
quently done what the writer would imply they can not do. 
They took away the crown from Charles I. and James II, and if 
they have not taken away their right to it, they have kept ita 
good while in abeyance. Would the writer preach a crusade to 
drive Queen Victoria from the throne and to put in her place the 
legitimate, hereditary monarch of England, the Duke of Modena, 
or whoever he may be? The people of France took away the 
crown from Louis XVI. and Charles X, and we do not believe 
they can be persuaded to recognize “the natural, and indefeasi- 
ble right of the heir to the throne of Henry IV. and Louis XIV.” 
But after all, what constitutes the stability of empire? Human 
rights acknowledged, equal laws, a free and educated people, the 
blessings of life diffused throughout society, the consciousness of 
sharing in common with all others, the protection of a beneficent 
government. And as to that “ prescriptive reverence” for ancient 
institutions, what, we would ask, is more ancient than the impre- 
seriptible rights of man? The republics of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and some other states of the Union have continued to 
exist for more than two hundred years, without civil war, firm and 
stable, in the enjoyment of blessings unparalleled in the history 
of man,while England herself has undergone two revolutions and 
hardly escaped others, and the continent of Europe has once and 
again been distracted with the strife for freedom. 

The simplicity of the writer in reviving the doctrine of the 
“divine right of kings,” for the special benefit of France, is inim- 
itable, or can only be surpassed by his own unconscious self-con- 
tradiction in holding up England, at the same time, as a model 
nation; England, in whose line of princes down to the acces- 
sion of the reigning family, every third monarch ascended the 
throne in violation of “the inherent, hereditary birthright of legit- 
imacy!” But we must stop. We will not imitate the reviewer 
in prophesying the coming history of France, well satisfied to 
leave the development and the establishment of the great princi- 
ples of freedom to the disposal of a wise providence. 





